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Aimy Instruction (India), No. 82 of 1934, giving tie proposals 

The War Block. by the Secretary of State for India in Council 

Ari , ‘ Eloek has cleared the .,V 

After months of anxiety and inevitable wild speculation amoim offic ’ 

betwc„ 44 August, 1914, and 31st Deoeu.be, 
ae weest .s nc kn„™. On 4, *le 4, t„n.s oSeted are be 2 
4«u were expected, and it is obvious 4at Army Headouart. 
approached this painM duty w, 4 a deep sens, of 4e u2v„^ ^ 

uidslip It would c«,u,c and a desire to soften the blow with as »ene 
10 US compensation as possible. 

The main block of 400 officer to be retired compulsorily over a 

LTuota^oT* deserves our 

fiat uot,oe. Oihcers so selected wifi be placed on a special unemploy 

ed let where they will remain until they attain the age of 50 or comp ei 

28 years service. They will then be admitted to pension. TO. 

unemp oyec t ley will draw pay at a special yearly rate of £400. To 

d, and each tor a second and third child. On admission to 
jismn they „H be entitled to the gross pension, up to a maximum 
0^ £640, which they would ordinarily have earned if on the active 


The selection of these officers is being carried out in a veiy fair 

2er hT" r°“;' ^5' 0®“*”. P'-iM 

y Major-teneral A. W. H. Moens, o.B.. O.M.O., d.s.o., las toured 
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all the principal military stations in India and Burma and collected 
mformation at first-hand to supplement the Special Confidential 
Eeports submitted through the usual channels. This ensures that 
the necessarily diverse idiosyncrasies of individual reporting officers 
are reduced to a common denominator, and makes it as certain as 
uman mgenmty can devise that the same standard of reporting will 
prevail, .^er this exhaustive examination we can hardly imagine 
ha,t any officer, realising the grim necessity of this axing, will be likelv 
to have any legitimate “grouse ” if he is luifortunate enough to be 

selected to go on unemployed pay. 

(i) Tie tenure of commmj of all lieutenant-ooloneh appoinfe.l 
from le January. li)3S, to tie oommaul of regimonte of oav.lry 

iT -ruVTl «!l'>™lMlt appoilitmeutB will bo 

.m.ted to three years. Thi. is probably a necessary curtailment 

of tenure, but „c lope it will not become a permanent fixture A 
prom»„g offleer^ne tlat will become a leader and eonunamler of 
troops m tie m.l se„«,-needs four years at least comnnmding bis 
own u„. for l.m to develop lie qualities of leadership .„d to Lke 

fot ttae years m Caunanore or St. Tlomas’ Mount may think 
he stands Ws chance of recognition than LieutenanZlonel 
Books m the Peshawar Brigade, or at Razmak. 

(it) Officers for whom commands or equivalent appointments 
cannot be found when they oomplete 26 years’ service and attain 
the rank of heutenant-colonel will be granted leave „p to one 
year and retired on a minimum pension of £700 a year This cuts 
across certain old Indian Army traditions but, from any busi i 

pomt of view, IS impeccable. There seems to be some doubt 

*^®"^^°fc«^eanmg of the expression “cannot be found ’’and 

ome officer imagine that, if they have not obtained comm d 
at 2 years service, they will necessarily be retired. We unde/ 
s and that this is not the intention and that it would not be alto 
gether incorrect to substitute the word “ foreseen ” for » iound ” 
e Selection Board works from twelve to fifteen months in 
dvanoe and if, at one of its half-yearly meetings, no command 
eqmvalent appointment can be “found ” for an officer of 96 
u ars service, it is presumed that he will be retired : but, if a coni- 


is ^ 

maud vacancy could be foreseen when the officer would have, say 
26|- or 2S| years’ service, he would certainly be considered for tMs 
command, if m all respects fit and thoroughly efficient. On the 
other hand, if there were several candidates for one vacancy all 

about the same date, it would presumably be a case of “ survival 

of tlie fittest.” 

It would be folly at such a time as this to ignore the serious issues 
apparent collapse of the Naval discussions 
aeiflc in between Japan, America and Great Britain ; 

^ his failure to reach an agreement is a significant reminder that Japan 
IS not satisfied with her present situation either from the security or 
from the economic point of view. Fourteen short- years ago the 
Washington Conference met in an atmosphere of democracy and inter- 
nationalism; if the 1935 Naval Conference overtakes place the 
atmosphere will be one of intense nationalism and a suspicion of 
democratic government as hitherto understood. The stumbling block 
IS Japan, and we might well try and study the Japanese viewpoint. 

In Japan there aretwo political schools, one the liberal and mode- 
rate school which negotiated the Washington Treaty, and the other 
the militarist school which at present seems very powerful. The 
military party consider that Japan can solve the problem of feeding 
her people and achieving her destiny as a Great Power by developing 
the raw mitenals of the Asiatic mainland, manufacturing them in her 
own^ factories and selling the products back to the mainland in a 
privileged market. After the Industrial Kevolution in England the 
same problem arose and, mutatis mutandis, was solved in very much 
the same manner. The occupation of Korea and Manchuria has 
definitely committed Japan to a continental policy and, although 
she IS running grave risks vis-a-vis a recovering China and a suspicious 
Russia, she is evidently prepared to accept them. 

In this expansionist policy Japan is thwarted by the terms of the 
Washington Treaties, which established the principle that the problems 
of the Far East should be dealt with according to certain basic princi- 
ples and by the signatories to the Nine-Power Treaty acting in concert. 
The Treaties were based on two simple ideas 

(a) They assured equal naval security to the United States, the 
British Empire and Japan by the adoption of the 5:5:3 naval 
ratio, and by an agreement on the part of each of the Naval 
Powers that they would not further fortify certain islands. 
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notably Hong Kong belonging to Great Britain, tlie PliilippiiieB 
(particularly the naval base project at Cavite) tlie Aleutian Islands 
and Guam belonging to the U. S. A., and the Kuriles, the Pescadores, 
Formosa and the mandated Caroline and Marshall islands belonging 
to Japan. From press reports we gather that already Japan is mak- 
ing secret preparations in some of these islands. 

(6) The Nine-Power Treaty established the principle of China’s 
integrity and the open door ” as regards trade. 

The military party in Japan appear to think they cannot carry 
out their continental policy wdthoiit tearing up portions of the 
Wasliington Treaties, and at present it is not unlikely that the 
Treaties will be denounced this year. This would place both England 
and America in a difficult position, and so far as England is conceriied, 
may force us to spend vast sums on the Navy because we cannot aflbrd 
to leave our great interests in the Far East at the mercy of anyone. 
It must be remembered that, once the Treaties are denounced, there 
is nothing to prevent Japan from fortifying the Kurile Islands, 
Formosa and the mandated islands, which stand across tlie seaway 
between the Philippines and Hawaii. No one, least of all us British, 
would wish to deny the Japanese a fair field in China on the assump- 
tion that their intentions do not cover a plan to destroy our trade 
interests there and in the Pacific. 

The problem for America is not dissimilar, although from the 
point of view of security and trade her risks are smaller. America, 
preoccupied with her own internal affairs, is a different country from 
that of 1922 when her statesmen interested themselves wholeheartedly 
in the world problems of peace. There is a growing American opinion 
that it is better to face the facts of Japanese power and cut the 
losses in the Par East. The fruition of this Middle West ’’ doctrine, 
despite its plausible attraction, would be war in which the U. S. A. 
would inevitably be embroiled ; for America’s international trade, 
particularly in the Pacific, has such great ramifications that it would 

be impossible to sever them without provoking a crisis in her political 
life. 

A solution for tliis grave problem is difficult to find. If the Japanese 
peoples could be made to imderstand that the present policy of the 
militarist party is akin to the Junker policy in Geimany in 1914 ; if 
the military party could be made to understand that they cannot go 
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on antagonising the world all of the time without risk of reprisals ; 
if the statesmen of England and America and Japan would co-operate 
on the basis of joint policy and common liability ; then, perhaps, 
''the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand arising over the Pacific which 
might come to overshadow the whole sky” (General Smuts in a 
speech on 12th November 1934), might be dispelled. 


Between Japan and England there are traditional ties of friend- 
ship, and, even in her continental adventures, alarge section of British 
public opinion was pro-Japanese and unfavourable to the findings of 
the Lytton Commission ; surely with this in the background we can 
come to an agreement which will be a vital factor for peace in the Far 
East. 



We suppose that we ought to comment editorially on the Eeport 

of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
The Indian Report. „ . . ^ 

Keiorm ; but we can hardly suppose that any of our 

readers are interested now in this threadbare subject. Yet, its 
acceptance by the British Parliament will change— eventually — all 
our lives and our schemes of living in India. Despite the present 
political excitement we can safely state that nobody can say when an 
All-India Federation will be inaugurated, but we can, perhaps, pro- 
phesy that within eighteen months Provincial Autonomy will be 
granted. 


The Federation, however, is the main thing. The members of 
the Committee — like their predecessors of the Simon Commission 
and the Eoimd Table Conferences — came up against huge bunkers, 
which even the wildest drive of an extreme Labour or Congress 
disciple could not escape or evade; the Princes, the Communal 
Awards legitimate British interests and the impossible demands of 
the Indian Congress. These were the stumbling blocks which produced 
the present lengthy Eeport with all its safeguards. 


The majority of Indian politicians have rejected the Eeport 
because of these safeguards ; a majority, and an unexpectedly large 
one, of the Houses of Commons and Lords has accepted the Eeport 
because of these same safeguards. And yet we cannot help feeling 
that if the Eeport is adopted for India with the goodwill of both 
these British and Indian politicians who have got to work it there is 
in it all the opportunity and all the hope for an amicable modus 
Vivendi. That there will ever be cordial relations between the extreme 
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politicians of both, sides — except in case of war— we doubt. Swaraj 
is the dominant and winning slogan in this country ; in the Report 
even Dominion Status has not been mentioned. 


The Committee has accepted the main proposals of the White 
Paper— Alt-India Federation with responsibility at the Centre (except 
in Foreign Affairs, Defence and Ecclesiastic matters) and Provincia 
Autonomy. The Governor-General and Provincial Governors are 
given wider powers of veto than at present in cases of vital emergency ; 
but it is unlikely that these will be used unless under deliberate 
provocation by recalcitrant extremists. 


The scheme provides for eleven Governors’ provinces, excluding 
Burma which is to be separated, but adding Sind and Orissa. In all 
these provinces there will be elected Legislative Assemblies, the major 
party of which will provide the Ministers. The electorate for these 
Assemblies will consist of about ten per cent, of the population. We 
foresee in certain provinces (without mentioning the Centre) a conglo- 
meration of parties which will, in comparison, make the French 
Chamber of Deputies look a coherent whole. 


Although the Report has received in India the whole-hearted 
disapproval of its vocal politicians we think this adverse criticism can 
be taken with a grain of salt. They know, as well and probably 
better than we do, what it means and what power is being trans- 
ferred. In the provincial sphere— which is, after all, the main concern 
of the Indian lawyer, merchant, artisan and peasant— Indians will 
have a full measure of self-government. In all internal matters the 
Provincial Governments will be free from the control and superinten- 
dence of the Central Government. The direct rule of the Indian 
Civil Servant will cease. Whether this will be a good thing or a bad 
thing time will show, and we must therefore eschew comment. 


At the Centre the principle of responsibility is conceded. The. 
Centre, however, is still a nebulous constellation of converging 
heavenly bodies and, until they take more shape, we must view 
them as an astronomical phenomenon, similar, we would suggest, 
to Halley’s Comet which threatened our world for a time but, in 
the end, missed it. ’ 
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ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE- COMMANDER -’IN- 
CHIEF AT THE STAFF COLLEGE, QUETTA, ON THE 8th ' 
OCTOBER, 1934. 

(Published by Special Permission.) 

Tliis is probably the last time I shall be able to visit the Staff 
College here before I finally finish my active military career next 
year. What I say to yon to-day may be my military testament to 
Quetta. 

You men are just starting on the upward military ladder, and 
some of you are certain to exercise great influence on the future 
efficiency for war of the Army, during your careers. 

An indifferent regimental officer is an encumbrance, but a narrow- 
minded staff officer is a danger to commanders and troops alike. 

I am not happy about the present officer, either in the British 
Service or in the Indian Army. I do not think that, as a class, they 
have improved in general education, or military instinct and leader- 
ship, since the War. One might well imagine that those, at any 
rate, who had been through the tremendous experiences of the Great 
War would have emerged with an increased military instinct. 

I may be wrong, but I do not think I am, when I say that, if 
anything, the contrary is the case. 

Let me state my case. 

First, as to what I may call the civilian side of the soldier’s 
mind. 

We soldiers are looked down upon, by the liberal professions 
and others, as being of rather inferior intelligence. That, I am per- 
fectly certain, is not the case. There are just as many acute brains 
in the Army as there are in any other profession, but they are not 
sufficiently used to keep them up to concert pitch. 

Undoubtedly this is partly due to our environment, which we 
cannot well alter in this comitry. Small stations in which we meet 
the same people day after day. One hot weather after another, and 
the great spaces of India, which prevent us from moving about and 
coming into contact with alert brains and men distinguished in other 
walks of life, result in '' brain slackness ” in all but the most gifted 
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Moreover, this crabbing ’’ by civilians lias, to some extent, 
caused ns soldiers to retire rather smugly into our purely military 
shells, and to ignore the trend of thought and events in the civilian 
world around us. I am almost inclined, to say that this encourages 
a supercilious narrowness of outlook in every direction, and not the 
least in a military one. 

No matter how much some of us endeavour to encourage inde- 
pendence of thought and the polishing of wits, it is, especially in 
India, not easy to devise means to keep up the pressure. 

In every other trade ^politics, business, law, and even to some 
extent in our sister services, the Navy and the Air Force — ^men are 
always, as it were, on active service. In the services they are con- 
tending against nature and the elements, and in the civil professions 
striving for place and success against others ; for, if they do not do 
so, in the services they may meet disaster, and in other professions 
they fall behind in the race. 

With us, we may read as much as we like, we may theorize as 
much as we like, and we may discuss as much as we like ; but we are 
not, day in and day out, and year in and year out, on active service, 
as are the other professions. 

Of necessity, we are always pretending ; our exercises on paper, 
on the ground, and with troops, are pretence, and it is impossible 

that it should be otherwise. We cannot have a bullet in every tenth 
rifle. J 

Small wonder, then, that only a very few retain their enthusiasm, 
especially when, in peace time, at any rate in regimental life, the 
mediocre brain and the lazy man go slowly up the ladder at much the 
same speed as their more brilliant and persevering brothers. 

We cannot well alter the basic facts underlying this state of affairs, 
but I do suggest that improvement is possible, great improvement • 
and the driving force must come from men like yourselves, who have 
taken the trouble to improve your education and your military 
knowledge, to acquire the habit of work and study, and, what is 
perhaps more important, to improve what gifts you have of impartimr 
knowledge to others and for the clear exposition of a case. 

office^ 7 “*^; ^ down India, at the number of 

officers I find, senior and junior alike, who have allowed themselves 
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to sink into a state of complete brain slackness. Their narrow in- 
terests are bounded by the morning parade, the game they happen 
to play, and purely local and unimportant matters. 

I have found men all over India who evidently scarcely read 
the papers, and are quite unaware of the larger aspects of what is 
going on in India around them, and still less of the stupendous events 
outside this country that are now in process of forming an entirely 
new world. 

A study of the papers sent in by officers sitting for their promo- 
, tion examinations and even for the Staff College, makes one glad 

that the results are not published to the world with critical com- 
ments by the examiners. Many officers to-day cannot even express 
themselves clearly in the simplest language, let alone with any style or 
distinction. 

Men like you can do a tremendous lot, when you pass back into 
your units, to encourage your brother officers, by suggestion and 
discussion, to keep their minds active towards events and ideas of world 
importance in politics, economics, and sociology, instead of only 
towards polo and tennis tournaments, sport, or the next morning’s 
parade. 

So much for one aspect of my case. I pass to the attitude of mind 
of the average British Officer towards military matters. 

You may think it curious, but I am convinced I am right when 
I say that, taking one thing with another, the British nation, though 
perhaps the toughest fighters, when they have their backs to the 
wall, are the most unmilitary-minded people in the world. 

For geographical reasons, we have always been navally-minded. 
It has been forced on us, and it looks as if we are becoming air-minded 
for the same reasons ; but neither of these Services can by themselves 
hold our Empire. Army matters hardly interest the public at all, 
as they do in France or Germany, and the war of trenches convinced 
the amateur expert, at least to his own satisfaction, that there were 
no mysteries and no trade secrets in the military art. 

War, and particularly successful war, is much more an affair of 
imagination than many people think, but few officers of the Army 
allow much play to their imagination. It would almost seem that it 
is a crime to do so, or to be one inch outside sealed pattern ” and 
regulations, The longer I remain in the Service, the more wooden 
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and the more regulaiion-boimd do I find the average British Officer 
to be. Everyone has heard the British Fon-Commissioned Officer, 
when asked why he did not do something or other, reply that there 
was “nothmk laid down about it.” I cmnot but think that his 

officer’s attitude of mind is often not very different. 

I admit that our system of examinations may have something 
to do with this. ^ A man’s future depends on the result of those exami- 
nations, and it is not easy to devise questions that demand the exer- 
cise of imagination rather than a meticulous knowledge of the regula- 
tions, to answer successfully. ^ 

_ Our manuals of war are purposely general and not particular 
in their scope ; they must be used as foundations, and not assumed 
to constitute a complete edifice of military thought. .They are 
intended to stimulate thought and imagination. Many British 
0^ cers appear to think that they are designed to obviate the neces- 
sity of tliinfcing at all on their part. 

Again, this may be partly the fault of the regulations themselves 
or no- one can say they are wnitten m a way which stimulates 
thought or imagination. I wonder what the results would be were I 
to commission you officers here to re-write those regulations in an 
arrestmg and provocative manner, which would cause them to be read 
yth eagerness by the average regimental officer, and promote 
heated and healthy discussion, and unexpected and unusual tactics 
on manoeuvres ? Books on sport or business are eagerly read, but 
oui books on ivar, in which we may be engaged at any moment, are 
seldom attractive even to us professionals. 

There obviously must be regulations when you are dealing with 
great masses of men ; there obviously must be, and are, principles of 
war-war has always been with us, and has taught us many things 
that we cannot disregard without at least risking failure. ‘ 

You cannot read war history without coming across manv 

iiibtaiices of failure, and even disaster, owing to the neglect of some 

or other of the so-called principles of war ; but, on the contrarv you 
cannot read history without coming across many great victories and ' 
successes, which. When you analyse them, have apparently been 
gamed by disregarding so-called principles altogether, or, as I like to 
call itv by taking legitimate ^ ^ ^ " 
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Please do not imagine that I am asking yon to leave here, and go 
on to staff employment and eventual command, with the fixed pur- 
pose of ignoring principles and rules. I do, however, suggest to 
you that there are no games in the world — ^and war is the greatest of 
all games -in which to take risks is not one of the secrets of success ; 
but I will qualify that by saying that every risk you take must be 
legitimate and have good reasons behind it. 

If you adopt base-line play in a tennis tournament, and never 
risk coming to the net for fear of a passing shot,’’ you may get a 
reputation for fine stroke play, but you will not often win. 

This contention demands proof. 

The battle of Tannenburg was converted from a retreat of the 
Russian Army into a disaster by partial ignoring of orders on the 
part of General von Francois, and by his taking great risks, with 
his command and his own career. With 25 Battalions, he strung 
himself out over a length of 50 kilometres, and in two days, in spite of 
a further order to advance north-eastward, he established a single 
thin line of posts between the Russian masses struggling to escape 
from the forests and whatever hostile troops might be set in motion 
against him from the direction of Warsaw. The Russians had no 
idea that anyone could be so audacious as to have nothing behind 
this thin line, and their rout became a disaster. Even a single 
battalion of von Francois’ Corps captured as many as 17,000 prisoners, 
and out of a total of 92,000 unwounded and 30,000 wounded prisoners, ^ 
61,000 was the share of his Corps. Obviously, anyone who had 
proposed to do this on peace manoeuvres, or in a promotion examina- 
tion, would have incurred the gravest risks. Pray do not think that 
I am suggesting to you that you should cultivate the practice of dis- 
obedience of orders. If you do so, you take your fate in your hands. 
But he took legitimate risks. He availed himself of the privilege, which 
even our regulations allow, of the man on the spot knowing more than 
the commander who issued the original order. He realised the 
mentality of a beaten army, and knew that it is legitimate, nay 
imperative, to take risks against a beaten enemy that you would 
not presume for a moment to take against a still unshaken foe. 

Winston Churchill, in his masterly account of the eastern cam- 
paign, describes von Francois’ action as that rare alternation of 
prudence and audacity which is the characteristic of true soldierly 
genius/’y ; 
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Another example. A year or two ago, I was told by the Director 
0 Training that General Ironside, on manoeuvres, was advancing 
ov-ar h is enemy on a three-brigade front, with no reserve !! I 
asked for particulars, and was told that he was endeavouring to 
crusli a detachment of the enemy before tliey joined their mam body, 
an la le had the imtiative and superiority of numbers, but that 
time was against him. On this, I asked an obviously horrified 
audience what use, then, was there in a reserve and that surely speed 
and an early crushing blow were obvious necessities, and every man 
out of the front line on such an occasion was a man wasted- 

l^hen Lord Allenby attacked Beersheba and Gaza, I myself 
was m command of four Divisions turnmg the enemy left flank by 
a tacking Beersheba, with the Cavalry still further romid the outer 

T ' Bulfin was making a demonstration against the 

en renc ec position on the coast at Gaza, and acting as a pivot for 
ie great wheel. Between us there was a gap of many miles, with 

Impiltle ! » “ ““f' ' Horrible ! 

Why ahoeld there he! We agaie had the ieitietive, we ot.t- 

Thre^hlt? r'"’'; “ ‘■"“r" “ '"8“ 

' “ I'f TOS essential and we intended to hit excessiye- 

y lar WI h every man we could put into the front lino, and when 

v™ Ji( 1°“' ‘'f eo™»aer must be a transeendent 

Semus If he grasps what ,s being done before it is too late. Lord 
Allenby took a perfectly legitimate risk, and won his battle. 

lass. IP w of ns can aspire to that, but I do maintain that we oan 
and should, cultivate boldness and the legitimate takiuv „f Ak, 
and, above all, the attitude of mind which leads up to thi 

that'^T I tave, and I oan tell y„n 

. .. when yon are thmkmg out your plans for battle, whether 

ceAells you that m one course lies safety and mediocrity, and in 
tbe other risk, but almcst certain surprise and more brilliant possibi- 

If that still small voice comes to you as a surprise, imless vou 
are a genius, you will almost certainly adopt the safe course, or at 
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least you will follow the advice “ IN MEDIO TUTISSIMUS IBIS •” 

but if you have cultivated the habit of looking at every military 
problem, except purely protective duties, from the point of view of 
weighing the pros and cons of a bold policy, you will instinctively 
lean towards a bolder course, and the reasons for and against it will 
flash into your mind, just as the appreciation of a situation, from long 
practice, comes into your mind in logical sequence, and you will not 
be taken by surprise. 

Now, before you command, you will be staff officers helping a 
commander, the servants of the troops. You may have the luck to 
be under a commander of imagination, and you will recognise it at 
once. It is altogether a different feeling from being under a com- 
mander who is determined to take no risks, and, above all, is deter- 
mined not to be accused of departing by so much as an inch from the 
so-called rules of war. 

If }^ou are under a man of imagination, lie wdll probably have 
thought out two or three plans— ordmary, bold, and very bold and he 
will work out the general idea of them, and pass them to his Chief 
of Staff and ask him to consult very secretly with his head adminis- 
trative officer, in order to tell him whether they think they can 
implement all or any of his three ideas, in food, water, ammunition, 
disposal of wounded, reinforcements, movement, and so on. 

It will not be your business to discourage the bold idea. It will 
be your business to make sure that no factors whatever are con- 
cealed from your commander which might jeopardise his plan ; and, 

“ contrariwise,” if he is cautious, it is your duty to hold back 
nothing that might encourage him to adopt a bolder plan. 

It is not your business to make the plan. It is not your business 
to decide on the plan. It is your business to supply all the information 
facts, details, etc. — ^that will help your commander to decide finally. 

In the end, it is he who has to decide. If he is built naturally 
for war, he will like the responsibility. If he is not, the sooner we 
get rid of him the better. But he is immensely helped in his diffi- 
cult task by the way in which the facts are put to him by a skilled 
staff. 

However gloomy these facts are, a big commander will and does 
override them on occasions. 
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I instance Lord Roberts on his march over the Peiwar Kotal to 
Kabul. He had two Brigades, but camel transport for only one, and 
he had to move one Brigade and send his camels back to bring up the 
other one. He had just done this when the hills around him were 
seen to be a mass of hostile tribesmen and standards. He knew the 
psychology of the hill warrior better than most men. Ninety men 
out of a hundred would have remained where they were until the 
second Brigade came up. “Bobs” went straight at them, and by 
his very boldne.ss dispersed them and broke his way through to Kabul. 
I wonder how many officers would do that in a promotion examina- 
tion ? 

Lord Allenby made every arrangement he could for supplying 
his troops in his final battle, as far as Nazareth. He then turned to 
General Campbell, his Q. M. G., and said : “ I intend that the Cavalry 
shall go further, through Damascus, and if necessary to Aleppo. Can 
you manage that ?” The Q. M. G. replied ; “ Quite impossible, Sir.” 
Lord Allenby finished the conference by saying : “ Then they will 
go there ” —and they did go there. The risk was legitimate. In- 
deed, it was essential, if the Turkish armies were to be broken up, 
that the pursuit should be to the last gasp of man and horse. 

I wonder if you think I am asking you to take foolish risks. I 
am not. I am asking you to cultivate the habit of mind that faces 
risks boldly, but with full knowledge of the consequences— not 
bald-headed. 

You will find I am right in saying that, in the British Army, 
there are but few men who are prepared to take even a legitimate risk 
in war. Do not, I beg of you, be content to go with the crowd. Shake 
yourselves free from the ruck, and the further you get, encourage the 
more, freedom of thought and imagination by every means in your 
power. 

We, as English soldiers, have been brought up on the necessity of 
being dressed by the centre, and to regard with suspicion the man 
who is five yards out of dressing, even in battle. May I remind 

you of Marshal Saxe’s opinion, in his Memoirs on the Art of War, of 
the average commander of his day (1757) : 

“ Custom and prejudice, confirmed by ignorance, are the usual 

foundation of the so-called science of war.” 

Or Napoleon in 1813 : 
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“ Si Part de la guerre n’etait autre chose que Fart de rien 
compiomettre la gloire deviendrait la proio dcs esprits niediocres.” 

Both apply still, especially to the British. 

All that I have said really boils down to an appeal to you, in- 
structors and students alike, to encourage, by every means in your 
power, independence of thought, imagination, initiative, avoidance 

of the obvious, the ordinary, the commonplace. 

We are constantly told that one of the chief aims of a commander 
in war should be surprise. If he is one of those whose minds have been 
trained to regard regulations as their god and any departure from 
them almost irreligious, we can hardly expect him to conceive plans 
wliich will be other than commonplace, and easily guessed at and 
countered by his enemy. 

I am rather afraid that cpiite a number of the average Staff 
College students aim at being a correct, methodical, “ sealed pattern ” 
staff officer, ground out to pattern by the Quetta and Camberley 
null. Am I altogether wrong in thinking that, to many Englishmen, 
to be independent in thought, to have imagination, to go outside 
the obvious, to be different to others, is to be almost un-English, or 
even that more frightful crime “ not sound ? ” 

How many great commanders have been orthodox and common- 
place ? Did Napoleon never take big risks ? Did not Nelson possess 
a blind eye I Must v\ e always attack at dawn with one quarter of our 
force in reserve ? Must we always be fully concentrated, and never 
risk some measure of dispersion for a big object ? Must we always 
have 100 per cent, of our forces, ammunition, and supplies, on the 
field before we dare attack, even if we have the two great factors of 
success in war, initiative and time, on our side ? 

Do you wish to remain always labelled, as I have so often heard 
men labelled on the Selection Board, “ A reliable stag officer, but no 
independence of thought ; not likely to command ? ” 


Think it over, and remember that, in war, above all other arts, 

the commonplace will never succeed. 
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■ MARTIAL Airo :N0N-MARTIAL RACES. , 

The following •essay: was- the second place in the Gold, 
Medal Prize Competition of 1934 
Subject— 

'' It is often said that Indians are by nature divided into what 
might be called martial and non-martial races. This is a mere 

my til Examine this quotation and state your conclusions. 

By Major General E. C. Alexander, g.b., c.i.e., d.s.o. 

M^th ? A fable, a legend, a fabulous narrative founded on a 
remote event ; a falsehood. — Chambers : Tiventieth Century Diction- 
ary. 


Srom the earliest legendary times until the middl(fof our nineteenth 
century the history of “ India ” is a tale of successive sovereignties 
founded on, and buttressed by, victory on the battlefield. Conquest 
directly implies the higher fighting value of the conqueror. It is a 
legitimate assumption that the conqueror has always used every 
. . ' physical and moral means to maintain this superiority. Such methods 
include obviously the disarming of the mass of the conquered, and the 
restriction of recruitment, in at least the eliie of the conqueror’s forces, 
to men of his own following. The more the conquest represented the 
culmination of a successful racial invasion, the more complete and 
enduring would be the measures taken and the more definite and final 
their result— the division of the population into a martial race and a 
non-martial race. 

In that sense, a division into martial and non-martial races has 
been for many millions of its people for centuries in India, no fable 
but a practical fact of life. Legend, if any existed, lay in the tradi- 
tional prowess of the ancestors of the conquered. 

India has experienced racial invasion and partial repopula- 
tion by at least three species of the genus man. The polity of one of 
them, the Indo-Aryan, further reserved the roles, at least, of King 
and Captain within its own tribes to a hereditary Guild— The Eajput. 
There were, however, in addition, many invasions, conquests and 
re-conquests on scales of varying magnitude, by subdivision of these 
races. It must therefore follow that in many instances the conquered 
and the conqueror have been of the same racial stock. In these 
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circumstances particularly it may be legitimately agreed tliafr the 
separation of the population into martial and non-martial sections 
was artificial rather tha,n natural While, however, the ethnological 
affinities of the conquerors have been as varied as the scope of their 
conquests, the direction of their advance has been curiously constant. 

From the days of the fabled Hanuman to the very real Ahmad Shah -- 
the conqueror’s advance has been consistently southward. Eddies 
and backwashes there have been, produced by dynastic struggles or 
family feud, but in the nine centuries that have elapsed since Mahmud 
of Ghazni crossed the Suleimans, twice only has the current of conquest 
set definitely northward,— once with the expansion of Mahratta 
power in the eighteenth century, and again with the rise to hegemony 
of British India in the nineteenth. 

The first might be claimed as the achievement of clever politi- 
cians, rather than warriors ; it was certainly materially assisted by the 
internecine strife of the southern Muslim sultanates and the striving 
after universal lordship of the Delhi Moghuls. This movement, though 
reinforced by all the Hindu chivalry of Central India, met its Marathon 
at Panipat. It is, howevei', interesting to note that his genealogical 
tree on view to-day at Satara, gives Sivaji descent from the royal 
Rajput house of Udaipur, while legend ascribes it to tlie Chitpavan 
Brahmin, an imique oversea, and even Nordic, origin. 

The steel frame of Britiah-Indian power indubitably had its origin 
and source of replacement in a land lying twenty degrees north of ? 

Cabul. I 

Throughout the centuries numbers, learning, wealth, -in short, f' 

the material means to military power, have, lain rather with the con- 
quered Southerner than the conquering Northlander. It would appear, 
therefore, that there must have existed some very powerful, and " ' 

constant, factor to accmmt for this consistent supremacy of the latter. 

I suggest that this factor has been climate ; that the climate of the 
Indian Peninsula has in the past so devitalized its successive con- 
querors that they have become within comparatively short periods of 
time unable to stand up against a new wave of northern energy. 

The Muslim historian who wrote, “ He who holds Cabul holds 
the keys of Delhi ” was right, and he. was right not because there 
was any mystical strategical importance in Cabul City, but because 
the ruler of the tracts west of the Indus controlled the connections 
to the most convenient reservoirs of “ new blood, ^ ^ ^ 
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The conclusions suggested are The existence in India for 
centuries of conquerors and conquered and thereby of martial and 
non-martial sections of its population is no falsehood but a historical 
fact. That the former have been consistently found from among 
those peoples who have been least exposed to the deleterious climate of 
the Indian Peninsula, is a proposition supported, not only by fabulous 
narrative foxmded on remote events, but by the facts of comparatively 
recent history ; since climate is a natural agency, it would be reason- 
able to say that this division has in fact been drawn by nature. 
These are conclusions based primarily on the general history of the 
two thousand years preceding the advent of the British to India ; it 
will therefore be of i’lterest to sec how far they are consonant with 
the details of our experience during the century and a half since the 
general direction of the march of victorious armies was switched from 
south by east to north by west. 

At the beginning of this century offieers of the Madras Army 
still talked of the glorious deeds of “ The Coast Army,” of which 
they claimed that their men were the legitimate heirs, and they point- 
ed to the more recent records of the Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners, 
and of such corps as the battalions of Madras Pioneers, as conclusive’ 
proof that they were worthy heirs. To a reader of the accounts of our 
campaigns in Southern and Eastern India, it seems evident that a large 
proportion of the forces, hostile or friendly, engaged, were of com- 
paratively low fighting value,— the result of the battles usually 
turning on the result of an engagement between certain small contin- 
gents of ■ Europeans, or of Native Troops trained and led by 
Europeans. 

A point of interest to the matter under re view is the extent to wliich 
the native personnel of these trained contingents was indigenous to the 

theatres of war. Now. war may be said to have had in India, in the 

mghteenth century, practically the .status of a staple industry. Labour 

IS still m India, very considerably migratory ; it would therefore have 
been unnatural if the war industry had not produced its own quota 
of migratory lalxmr ; personnel which moved naturally to areas where 
employment was brisk or wages attractive. The proposition advanc- 
ed IS that there was a considerable body of such labour and that 
given the neces-sary condition of good wages, there was ethnologically 
little difference in the pick of material available at Vellore, or Lahore, 
Poona or Patna, to a recruiter. Moreover, since for centuries the line 
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of movement for victorious armies had been southward, it would have 
been most natural for the flow of this labour movement to have been 
generally in the same direction ; and consequently quite possible for 
the personnel of a contingent recruited in Southern India to have 
consisted partially, or even wholly, of individuals belonging ethno- 
graphically more properly to areas far to the northward. 

In support of the possibly novel, but certainly possible proposi- 
tion that this actually did occur in the case of corps reeniited on the 
Carnatic Coast, the following facts are cited : In the archives of the 
6th Madras Infantry there existed in A.D. 1900, a fairly complete 
nominal roll of the battalion in about the year 1780. The names 
therein were characteristic of ethnological affinities north of the 
Nerbudda, rather than south of the Godavery; certainly there was 
in it no equivalent of the large number of distinctively Telegu and 
Tamil names on the roll of 1900 A.D. In the records of the 6th 
Madras Infantry was a letter of about the same period, from an officer, 
teUing that his battalion had recently taken to enlisting “ Cawns.” 
as well as “ Moors ” and expressing satisfaction therewith. Now, to 
this day the Muslim flsher-folk of the Ceylon coast are known as 
Moormen. “ Cawn ” is an obvious, and somewhat phonetically 
superior, , equivalent for our modern Klian ; an inference is that to the 
eighteenth century Madras recruiter “ Moor ” was a Muslim with 
some known local geographical affinity; “ Cawn,” the more recent and 
obvious migrant from an unknown northern home. I have known a 
“ Deccani Mussulm,an ” recruit for a Madras Infantry Battalion diifer- 
ing physically little from others of his batch, not merely claim to be 
a “ Pathan ” but able to substantiate intelligently that his great- 
grandfather was a Tarawali from Hazara ; also, a “ Hindustani 
Mussulman ” sowar of the 26th {nee Madras) Light Cavahy, physi- 
cally so true to tjqae as to be recogaisable as an Afidi among the sand- 
hills of Arabia. The latter loiew no Pushtu but did know that his 
family had settled at Fateghur about 1750 A.l)., the location of 
the ancestral village in Sowaki. He said that his family still some- 
times got a wife therefrom. 

Whatever personnel formed the dough or the leaven in our first 
drilled contingents, it is certain that as these expanded into armie.s 
the demand for men from further north was constant. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century we raised many 
“ Subsidiary Forces ” and “ Special Corps.” The majority of these 




drew at least a proportion of their personnel from outside the political 
spheres for wWch they were specially formed. I know of no instance 
in which any tangible proportion of this outside element was drawn 
from areas to the southward of the political sphere. By 1860 the 
Hyderabad and Gwalior contingents were competing with the regular 
Bengal Army for the peasantry of Oudh and Eohilkhand, the most 
northern areas then accessible to our recniiters. The regular Bombay 
Army drew recruits from far north of the Presidency boundary 
long before it ceased to be a separate administrative organiza- 
tion. 

Our “ Sepoy ” Armies helped to carry the flag from the Indian 

Ocean to the Himalayas and the Helmaud, during a centbry of mili- 
tary achievement of which any soldiery might be proud. In the 
latter half of that century they enjoyed all the advantages accruing 
to the agents of the predominant mflitary power in India, but a com- 
parison of the campaigns of that period in the Punjab and Nepaul 
with those in the Carnatic and Deccan, in the first half, indicates 
very cleariy that the further north those armies went, the harder was 
the fighting, the smaller the margin for any errors in organisation 
or leading. The hastily raised Punjabi corps appear to have dealt 
effectively enough in 1857-68 with the rebel regiments of the Ben<^al 
Regular Army and their sympathizers in the coimtryside. ^ 

The record of the Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners needs no 
advertisement. An old officer thereof told me some years back that 
service in it was hereditary to the point of “gosom,” vermna on 
the status of a sub-caste for matrimonial purposes ! 

I knew, early m the century, at any rate one Madras Infantry 
Regmient whose peace field exercise ability was at least equal to 
while its interior economy, parade gromid and athletic efficiency was 
considerably in advance of that of the bulk of its northern contem- 
poraries. I know of a Madras Infantry Battalion in the Great War which 

under the inspiration of a commandant who firmly believed it was his 

duty and fate to die m Armageddon, successfully crossed bayonets 
with the Turk. The Mahratta earned high renown amid the dust 
and heat, the cold and the mud of the fighting before .Kut, but to-day 
le Mahiatta peoples have difficulty in finding sufficient recruits of an 
adequate physical standaid to fill the requirements of the five batta- 
lions of the 5th Mahratta Light Infantry. ' * 
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■ Tlie great discovery,' or re-discovery,- of the' War,. 1914—18, was 
•the, “.Garhwaii/’ a,, folk from o'ur furthest' northern hills, who' con- 
firmed ill Irak and on the North' West Frontier, a- reputation won, ■ 
in .France.,, The war also showed that 'fifty years of, pax Britannica, 
had not, as some feared, emasculated the Dogm and that for all his ■ 
quiet manner he w’^as still a first-class fighting gentleman. The 'blue 
ribbon for the highest ratio of casualties to men of military age is the 
guerdon of the Khattak, in his hills on the edge of our north-western 
administrative border. Since it may be, and indeed has been, argued 
that the great preponderance of northern -bred men in our Army in 
1914 renders any data draivn from The War,’’ entirely inconclusive 
in regard to the matter imder consideration, it may be serviceable to 
draw some from an entirely different source. Our own history, if no 
other, should teach us that the qualities required for the civilian 
adventurer are very similar to those required of the soldier ; that the 
nation which produces many of the former will at need produce the 
latter. Lately, much has been written of the pressure of the popula- 
tion on the land in Eastern and Southern India and the consequent 
need of increasing the opportunities of employment for these peoples. 
In such circumstances it would appear that a virile population would 
at least fill all existing local opportunities for employment and avidly 
seize on all new ones. It would be fair to assume that failure thus 
to maintain themselves in their own land against '' foreigners” was 
indicative of an inferiority in stamina or energy. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the Pathan pseudo pedlar stalks the Deccan 
and Carnatic, drawing a handsome profit on his transactions. In 
1931 two-thirds of the labour on the Western India Turf Club race 
courses was Garhwali; durwans, car-park superintendents and so forth 
in Bombay and Madras are 90 per cent. North Indian ; Bombay Dock 
labour is recruited largely from both sides of the “Durand Line.” The 
civilian manager of a Dairy Farm in the far south told me in 1932 that 
he could not run on less than 40 per cent, of North Indian men ” 
since they alone gave an economic return for good wages given ; bis 
northern men were in fact Piinjabi Jats. Men from the Salt Range 
have for many years “fired ” the ships of the P. and 0. and City 
Lines. A few years ago India ” started a navy. Here, indeed, 
one would imagine was an opportunity for the descendants of the 
famed Angria and Janjira corsairs, or indeed for any of the teeming 
population of two thousand miles of coast line, seeking honourable, 
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lucrative and, incidentally, martial employment ; to-day, even the 
Sick Bay •’ personnel of the Indian Navy is recruited from the 
Attock District. 

The over-worked pleas of “ a lower standard of living =’ will not 
avail ; the material wants of the northerner are, if anjjthing, greater 
than those of his indigenous southern competitor. The significance 
of his success could only be diminished by showing that there w'as 
an equivalent rank and file infiltration in the opposite direction. 
The fact is that while the King’s armies have for ninety years paved 
the way to the armed exploitation of the Indian Peninsula, the forays 
still continue in a different guise. 

The experiences of the last two centuries generally confirm the 
deduction drawn from the general history of the previous twenty, 
that where Northerner and Southerner compete on no more than equal 
terms, the Northerner wins. Since the Northerner and Southerner 
have been and are themselves of varied race, tribe and creed, the 
simplest explanation of the former’s success is the superior vitality 
conferred on him by the land of his “ infant birth ” and nurture. 

The final conclusions propounded are then : 

The past m other lands besides India has shown that those who 
know their business can make technically competent soldiers out 
of any material, with a modicum of physical efficiency. That it 
IS possible to maintain a martial spirit under adverse conditions, 
possible, even, to create it— given time and other favourble circum- 
stances. History shows equally conclusively, however, that the 
greater the physical vitality of the raw material and the stronger its 
initial consciousness of a fighting tradition, the easier the work of 
makmg and the smaller the risk of failure under the stress of war 
If, therefore, the framers of the Report meant merely that there were 
no simple anthropological formulae by which we could determine 
the material in India from which alone soldiers could be made, they 
were right. If, on the other hand, they intended to lay down as a 
principle that all the male population within the bounds of the Indian 
Empire is equally good raw material for potential soldiery they were 
wrong. They were wrong because Nature working through climate 
confers a higher physical vitality on a proportion of that population 
and that superimposed on this the action of man, and particularly the 
Hindu caste system, has resulted in large elements of that population 
havmg been divorced for many generations from any fighting tradition 
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“ CHINA TO-DAY AND TO-MOEEOW.” 

By “ Hsueh Sheng.” 

The tragedy of China is being enacted in an arena so remote from 
the centres of white civilization, that, despite its importance to the 
whole world, it appears to excite less interest than a budget speech in 
England, the kidnapping of a film star’s baby in America or the contro- 
versy on the subject of “ body-line ” bowling in Australia. Yet 
momentous events are taking place ; events calculated to shatter in 
an instant this apathetic indifierence if only their full import were 
more generally realized. 

China, impoverished to the verge of bankruptcy, her shrinking 
frame wasted by internal disease and the ill-usage of foreign persecutors 
lies stretched once more upon the rack, her tortured limbs almost 
wrenched asunder. Her friends— the signatories of the Kellogg Pact 
and the Nine-Power Treaty— who have guaranteed her against dis- 
memberment, are content to watch the struggle. They do not applaud, 
it is true, but neither do they rush to release the harassed sufferer and 
apply palliatives to her aching flesh. In place of restoratives they 
offer platitudes ; for medicines and ointments they substitute sermons. 
But, slowly and inexorably, the rack continues to do its work, until 
stretched and broken beyond all human endurance the frail body can 
stand no more. Will those friends who have written and preached so 
much of their love of fairplay and their horror of war, stand by and 
watch this crime consummated ? Or will they, before it is too late, 
realize that the sufferer is powerless to effect her own release, and that 
if her life is to be preserved, sympathy must be translated into action ? 

China is potentially one of the richest countries in the world. 
Her vast resources, as yet scarcely tapped, include not only every 
commodity necessary to feed and clothe her four hundred million 
souls, but are also believed to embrace all the products necessary to 
the existence of a civilized manufacturing state. Yet this promising 
country, whose people are unrivalled in their capacity for patient 
toil and skilful handicraft, stands dangerously close to bankruptcy 
whilst the spectre of famine lurks constantly in one or other of her 
stricken provinces. Banditry is rife in many quarters. Piracy 
infests the China seas. Commimism flourishes in the Kiangsi area 
in flagrant opposition to the National Government in Nanking, whilst 
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in tie Jfortli, Manchuria and JeholW aheady been up 

• l>y Japan, and further inroads appear to be threatened. 

The situation is deplorable, chaotic. It has become so involved 
that few people find it worth the trouble to attempt to miravel the 
tangled strands of fact and fiction, truth and propaganda. When 
once the realities are grasped, however, the problems which emerge 
and the dangers which threaten the West due to China’s weakness will 
be found to provide a study of intriguing interest. Their consideration 
will serve to set the stage for a survey of some of the more obvious 
possibilities of the future. An effort will be made to draw a picture of 
conditions as they exist in China to-day, to outline the dangers which 

appear to threaten, and to suggest a solution which it is believed would 
avert them. 

_ A consideration of Chma’s government or lack of government 

IS a necessary first step in getting doT,vn to realities. 

Smce the revolution wliich overthrew the Manchu Ch’ing dynasty 
in 911 numerous military leaders have sprung up and struggled with 
each other to seize the supreme power ; but this has proved so elusive 
hat no personality has yet arisen strong enough to grasp and wield 
was not until 1928, after a series of mushroom governments had 
sprimg up and withered again, that the armies of Ohiang Kai Shek 
thrust Northwards and, seizing Peking, forced the dissolution of the 
Northern Government established there, and inaugurated the National 
overnment. The seat of government was transplanted to Nankincr 
which was proclaimed as the new capital of the now “ unified ” ChinI* 

^^^ Chiang represented the Southern section of the Kuomintang- 

he People s Party, ” created by the revolutionary leader Sun Yat 
Sen whose disciple Chiang had been-and he triumphed over the 
North because he had succeeded in coUecting around him a more 
effacient army than his rivals. Immediately upon his success he proud- 
ly announced the unification of China, and secui’ed the recognition of 
the Powers for the new National Goyernmeiit. 

^ China thus became unified, in name if not in fact, and since that 
date the National Government has continued to enjoy the blessing of 
he Powers and has been assumed to speak with the voice of all China. 

^ umerous attempts have been made to upset this government 
and Yhe years which have passed since its inauguration have been 
marked by a series of revolts. Independent revolutionary govern- 
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ments have been set up in the North, in Canton, and most recently in 
Fukien, but each in turn has been crushed by Ghiang’s army, and iio 
single ‘ ‘ war-lord ’ ’ or coalition has yet succeeded in ousting lihn. 

The generalissimo, meanwhile, has concentrated on the improve- 
ment and modernization of his army, leaving the administration of 
government to the politician elements of the Kuomintang party. 
Aided by a German mission of some sixty officers, he has succeeded 
in producing a force of two infantry and one cavalry divisions, well 
equipped and armed, and trained on foreign lines. This he has further 
supplemented with a steadily increasing air force, the machines and 
advisers for which have latterly been supplied mainly by the United 
States. Owing to the inexperience of its leaders and officers and the 
fact that its German advisers do not hold executive commands, it is 
doubtful whether this small force could make much showing against 
troops of a modern Western army, but it is certainly vastly superior 
to any other force in China. It is virtually Chiang’s bodyguard, and 
the corps elite of his much larger army composed of many indifferent 
Chinese divisions scattered over the limited area which his govern- 
ment really controls. 

In this army of General Chiang Kai Shek lies the secret of the 
National Government’s continuity in power. But for it the Kuomin- 
tang could hardly have seized and could never have held the reins of 
government for so long, or retained its capital in situ at Nanking. 
It follows tliat Chiang, whatever his title for the time being may be, 
as the man with the gun, is the real head of the party, and little short 
of dictator in the affairs of its government. If he should resign he 
would no doubt take his bodyguard of picked troops with him. The 
Kuomintang would be little inclined to see these under the banner of 
a political opponent, hence, despite bitter disagreements, he stays and 
he continues to call the tune. 

Within the Party there are, beyond doubt, many earnest and 
patriotic reformers, and several who can add to these attributes ability 
and farsightedness ; but owing to internal dissensions, corruption, 
place-hunting, inexperience and other defects of the new administra- 
tion it has so far failed to improve materially the lot of the people, to 
deal effectively with the bandit situation, or to achieve the disband- 
ment of the hordes of soldiery all over the country, owning allegiance 
to regional generals and preying upon the countryside. It has failed 
to stamp out the Communist menace in Kiangsi and Fukien, despite 
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It will be appreciated from the foregoing that the Republic of 
China is hardly a term which should be taken too seriously, in that 
there is no one authority which can be said to be in complete control 
of the whole country. The National Government is the most plausi- 
ble attempt at a central administration up-to-date, but, though Nanking 
has nominal authority throughout China proper, it has been seen 
that she cannot enforce her orders beyond the territory occupied by 
Ohiang’s army. Unless, therefore, she can so purge and reorganize 
her government as to ameliorate the condition of the people and 
compel the disbandment of the rival armies, she can hardly hope to 
retain her position indefinitely. Manchuria is lost already. Large 
portions of Kiangsi and Fukien and parts of Hunan and neighbouring 
provinces have been merged into the Soviet Republic of China.” 
There would appear to be every indication that this gradual process 
of disintegration is likely to continue, unless the National Govern- 
ment can rapidly stabilize its position, or other Powers interested in 
the welfare of China should deem it advisable to intervene, and lend a 
helping hand towards the placing of her government on a sound basis. 

It should not be inferred that the writer has any desire to criticize 
adversely either the patriotic fervour or the benevolent intentions 
of the members of the National Government. On the contrary he 
is full of admiration for the progress they have been able to make 
against great odds, and he readily acknowledges the stupendous nature 
of their task. He is in sympathy with their aims, and desires with 
them to see China really unified and on the high road to improved 
conditions for her toiling masses. But he must concern himself 
with fact, unobscured by sentiment, and he is forced to admit, with 
any impartial observer, that up-to-date the real progress made towards 
genuine unification is scarcely encouraging. A hopeful sign for the 
future, however, may be seen in the fact that quite recently some 
prominent members of the Kuomintang party have freely admitted 
their erroi.s and failures, and have .shown that they clearlv recognize 
the importance of creating better living conditions for the people and 
of extending the means of communication and transport. 

Having arrived at an estimate of the position at present occupied 
by China’s National Government, the second reality which it is propos- 
ed to examhie is the existence or otherwise of a Red menace in China. 
The Japanese Press affects to take this matter very seriously and 
suggests that the present Government of China will never be strong 
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eiioiigli to make an end of the peril, and that there is danger of the 
whole country becoming sovietized. This is one of the excuses advanc- 
ed for their aggression in Manchuria and Jehol, where it is urged that 
they dare not risk their vital interests being submerged by Bolshevism. 

As far as the Kuomintang is concerned, this party may be assum- 
ed to be definitely anti-Red. It will be recalled that, in 1924, Sun 
\at Sen called in the help of Soviet Russia and obtained the services 
of Borodin and his mission to assist him in the overthrow of the 
^Northern war-lords. AV hen the Russian intention to obtain control 
of the organs of government was realized, however, there was imme- 
diately a complete revulsion of feeling against Borodin. The members 
of his mission were driven out piecemeal and many of them were 
butchered. The Kuomintang thereupon washed its hands of Bol- 
shevism, and has subsequently shown no inclination to revoke this 
decision or to encourage Red ideas. 

The seed once sown, however, has not been completely eradicated 

and there are still large portions of Kiangsi, Hunan, Fukien and 
iSsuch nan provinces, where a form of Chinese communism flourishes, and 
these areas have notshowm any very noticeable tendency to decrease in 

size despiteChiangKaiShek’sfrequenteffortsatsuppression. In other 

mountainous regions, notably in Southern Honan and in Hupei there 
are also small organized bodies of communistic bandits, who have 
enforced a form of communism upon the areas in which they operate. 
The sovietized areas are occupied by hordes of communist-bandit 
troops, organized on a military system and armed with rifles. Most 
of their weapons and ammunition have been obtained from the Chinese 
armies, frequently by the simple expedient of offering a definite price 
for their surrender. Funds are alleged to be supplied by the Third 
International, and there are believed to be a few Russian agents and 
advisers, though the bulk of the work is undoubtedly carried out by 
Chinese. The normal procedure by which sovietization is accomplish- 
ed consists first in the forcible occupation of an area by the Red 
army, immediately after which propagandist agents proceed to distri- 
bute leaflets, plaster the area with appropriate slogans, address mass 
meetmgs of “ workers,” and generally agitate to enlist the sympathies 
of the poorer elements of the population. This propaganda is ably 
assisted by the confiscation of the property of the wealthier classes 
and its redistribution amongst the peasantry ; by reducing the price 
of food and rates of taxes j by looting banks, public offices and the 
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property of any unfortunate foreigners who may have been indiscreet 
enough to remain in the area. A few wealthy citizens and a Christian 
or so are in all probability executed as a punishment for their past 
misdeeds of possession and a proof of the turning of the tables. These 
executions too serve as a salutary warning to all that the Communists 
are not the type of people to stand any nonsense. The levelling 
process having been completed, the sovietization of the area is pro- 
ceeded with by the organization of trade unions and local soviets and 
the institution of collective farming. According to many reports 
the troops of the Red armies are not allowed to batten mpon the 
populations, and are said to be regularly rationed and paid, so that, 
quite possibly, the conditions of life for the poorest class may be 
slightly better than they were prior to the arrival of the Communists 
.in the area. . 

Chiang , Kai Sliek has found it impossible to eradicate Commiiii- 
ism so far for a variety of reasons. Firstly, the Communists operate 
in difficult country and employ 'guerilla tactics against the Govern- 
ment troops sent to suppress them. Secondly, his lack of funds is so 
acute that he has been unable to pay regularly the large numbers 
of soldiers he maintains under arms. As a result these troops have 
frequently proved unreliable when employed in the Communist 
areas, the bribes offered by the Beds have proved too tempting, and' 
there have been wholesale desertions to the ranks of the Communists. 
For this reason too he has hesitated to commit. his best troops and 
risk their loss, fearing defeat at the' hands of his political opponents 
should iiis fighting forces become greatly depleted. Thirdly, he has 
been so constantly diverted by the necessity to suppress revolts, in 
other parts of China which threatened the existence of his government, 
by the floods, and by the Japanese action in Manchuria and S.hanghai, 
that he has been, unable to give the Reds his .undivided attention, for 
any length of time, and they have consequently profited by his periods 
.of inactivity to enlarge their sphere .of influence. ■ His ability to clear 
up the situation iio'w, without external assistance, .is' very much' 
open , to question, but the problem would be simplified if the recent 
between Nanking and Canton were sufficiently sincere to 
permit of the Cantori armies combining with the Nationalist troops 
against,' the .Reds. , ■ , , ^ 


It is true that a very large force of Government troops is at 
present engaged in the anti-Red campaign and that , a serious attempt 
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at blockading tbe Reds is being pushed forward 'with apparent deter- 
mination. Success, however, will not be achieved by military opera- 
tions alone, even if the issue of these could be foretold with certainty. 
It will wait upon the improvement of coinmmiications in the affected 
areas, the provision of roads and yet more roads ; and if it is to be 
permanent, it wdll demand improved conditions for the people and 
vastly better relations between the Government troops and the pea- 
santry than have existed in the past. Funds, which are lamentably 
short, will be the paramount necessity, not merely for road building, 
but equally to ensure that the troops are regixlarly rationed and paid, 
and thus deprived of all excuse for oppressing the inhabitants. There 
are indications that Chiang Rai Shek has realised the importance of 
the factors nece.ssary for permanent success, and that he is maTrin g 
serious efforts not only to improve communications, but to promote 
a better undemtanding between the military and civil elements of the 
population. His task is no light one, however, and though it cannot 
be described as impossible it must be admitted that progress up to 
date has been too slow to encourage optimism. 

There is thus a definite “ Red Peril ” in China to-day. 

At present, however, there appears small likelihood of the move- 
ment gathering sufficient momentum to drive out the National Govern- 
ment. And even in the unlikely event of its being able to do so, it 
appears more than prob.able that the resulting government would 
rapidly be purged of all Russian influence. History has a way of 
repeating itself, and should the leaders of the Chinese Communist 
movement be successful in seizing the supreme power, they might be 
expected to be true to tj'pe and to throw over all Soviet influences 
immediately they had achieved the object for which foreign aid and 
money were utilized. The story of Borodin might wellbe repeated, and 
it is somewhat suprising that the Russians do not appear to have 
realized this. The innate conservatism of the population, and 
particularly of the Northerners is another factor which argues very 
strongly agamst the sovietization of the whole of China. The whole 
social instinct of the masses is directly in opposition to the principles 
of Communism. The centre of Chinese life is the family and the 
main desire in life of each Chinese family is to enrich itself at the 
expense of other families, and in due course to pass on the benefits 
to posterity. The division of property may appeal to the very poor 
in China as anywhere else, but the communal ownership of the property 
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after it has been divided is not calculated to appeal to a nation of 
individualists. 

The third step towards an appreciation of the realities of the 
situation in China to-day is naturally an examination of conditions 
in “ Manchukuo ” as the Japanese have named the new state they 
have created from the territories of Manchuria and Jehol. The 
latest move has been the enthronement of P’u Yi as Emperor of the 
state. P’u Yi only 22 years ago, as a mere child, was the last of the 
Manchu Emperors to sit on the throne of China. He remains to-day 
the rightful occupant of the Dragon Throne. 

The Japanese have declared that they have no intention of 
re-establishing theCh’ing dynasty in China or of extending the domains 
of Manchukuo south of the Great Wall : but they cau hardly expect 
the rest of the world to remain sufficiently credulous to take such 
an announcement seriously, it is certainly not taken seriously in 
China, where the supporters of the revolution regard this latest 
mancBuvre of Japan with considerable concern. 

The facts that the provinces from the Yellow River northwards 
to the Great Wall have little liking for the rule of the Southerners 
composing the bulk of the Kuomintang party, that the removal of 
the capital from Peking is bitterly resented, and that the Northerners 
have never been very enthusiastically republican have already been 
mmtioned. There are also distinct elements of the population and 
a large section of the merchant class who were in favour of the resump- 
tion of the monarchy in 1915, when Yuan Shih Kai, then President 
of the Republic, was urged to found a new dynasty and proclaim 
himseh Emperor. The date of his coronation was actually fixed 
for February 9th, 1916. A rebellion which broke out in the South, 
however, forced the abandonment of this scheme, and Chang Hsiin’s 
attempt in the following year to restore the Manchus fared no better. 
It failed, not because of lack of monarchist sentiment in the North, 
but because of non-co-operation amongst the Chinese Leaders. 
Chang Hsiin’s army was defeated by Tuan Ch’i Jui, the commander of 
tlie Tientsin garrison, who is believed to have opposed him more from 
personal jealousy than from being out of sympathy with his object of 
re-uscitating the Ch’ing dynasty in the person of Hsiian T’ung (now 
knoTO as P’u , Yi). 


These two attempts ended in failure not because the Manchu 
dynasty lacked friends or because there was any genuine love for the 
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chaotic maladministration which had followed its overthrow, but 
rather because of the lack of cohesion amongst the various leaders 
and the feelings of jealousy and mistrust which existed between them. 
The failures have discouraged further attempts until the Japanese 
coup of 1931, butit may safely be assumed that there are fully as many 
to-day who would welcome the return of the monarchy as there were, 
in 1916 and 1917 ; particularly now that the heir to the throne is no 
longer a child, but an enlightened and thoughtful student of world 
affairs. The many descendants of the old Manchu court and army in 
North China still retain a feeling of loyalty for the Imperial house 
and scorn the misgovernment which has succeeded it. The bulk of 
the people may be assumed to take little interest in the form of 
government and to be mainly concerned with the struggle for 
existence. They would look favourably upon any administration 
which offered to improve their lot. They are tired of the never- 
ending civil wars, the depredations and exactions of the rabble 
soldiery, the unchecked lawlessness of bandits and the general 
gi’inding poverty of their lot— they sigh for the good old times 
before “democracy” came to China. Many of those who have enough 
education to think things out for themselves must realize that there 
was more democracy under the Manchu Emperors than ever there has 
been since their fall. 

Such being the ease, it would appear that, Japan's assurances 
notwithstanding, there may be many contingencies more remote than 
the return of Hsiian T’ung to his ancestral home in Peking, and the 
resumption of his rule over at least a portion of his former territory 
in China proper. Such a return could conceivably be “ permitted ” 
by Japan “ in recognition of the urgent desire of the people,” and 
though it would presumably be strenuously resisted by the Euomin- 
tang, it noight well find favour with the leaders and people in North 
China, particularly if, in the meantime, Manchukuo had made such 
progress as to compare very favourably with the state of affairs 
south of the Wall. A factor against the possibility here considered 
is the deep hatred of the Chinese for the Japanese, which would 
render unpopular any form of government in China which was capable 
of being construed as the puppet of Japan . The Chinese, however, are 
notoriously willing to wait long for revenge. 'They might, therefore, 
see in the return of the monarchy an opportunity to make use of the 
assistance of Japan for their own purposes for the time being, whilst 
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a sure hope of turning in due course to rend and swallow up the 
aggressor might well lurk at the hack of their minds. Their own 
history, moreover, has taught them that China, through the ages, has 
never failed ultimately to devour her conquerors by a steady and per- 
sistent process of peaceful penetration. Why should she not repeat 
once more this historic achievement? Some such dream of ulti- 
mately getting even with the Japanese might conceivably prove a 
sufficiently powerful motive to induce Chinese leaders in the Northern 

provinces to support the restoration of the monarchy. 

Thus, then, might the realities of the situation as it stands to-day 
be briefly summarized. The Nanking Government does not really 
rule China, but only the portion occupied by her own army ; she 
has so far failed to reduce banditry or to compel the disbandment of 
the hordes of regional troops all over the country. The incapacity 
which she has shown up to the present tends to suggest that it will 
be a very long time before either she herself, or some other government 
which may succeed her, will be able to perfect an administration 
capable of governing efficiently the whole of China and removing the 
ills from which her people are suffering. The area, affected by Com- 
munism is found to be too well consolidated to admit of very much 
hope of its being reconquered by the National Government without 
external assistance. At the same time it appears probable that the 
further spread of the Red virus may be arrrested, and it is extremely 
unlikely that the whole of China would “ go Red.” In the North, 

Manchuriaand Jehol have become foreign territory, and there appears 

no present hope of effecting their return. Japanese aggression has 
stopped for the time being, but few in China are deceived by the pacific 
assertions of Japan. It is believed that she will neglect no excuse 
for a further advance, and it is thought in many quarters that she will 
probably stage the second act of her Far Eastern drama with less 
abruptness than the first, carefully disposing the settings so that the 
absorption of Northern China into the new state will be made to 
appear as the natural result of the craving of the inhabitants for a 
stable government and relief from the burdens of crushing taxation and 
extreme poverty. 

The actualities of the situation and the trend of events having 
been briefly considered, an attempt may be hazarded to survey some 
of the possibilities of the future. There are, however, many factors 
to contend with, so many uncertainties and so few certainties, that it 
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■•will be impossible '.to -reach a definite conclusion as to the impending 
developments in' the Far East dur'bg the next decade or so never- 
theless. 'it is possible to imagine several s,itiiatioiis which might ..arise 
' and to .derive from .their .consideration an interesting study, 

'.. One of the possibilities, of which a great deal has been heard ..in 
the Press is that of a war between .Japan and the Soviet, in the course 
of which both these economic competitors, for the world’s markets 
will exhaust their strength fighting each other, whilst the great Powers 
applaud and supply, armaments and stores to both belligerents. Such 
a war is no doubt visualized as giving the Western nations a breath- 
ing .space, in that the. approaching economic threat of cheap mass 
production by Japan, or Russia, or botli^ would be postponed until 
these two nations bad recovered from their war exhaustion. It might 
even lead to the overthrow of Bolshevism and the re-establishment 
of the capitalistic regime. It is frequently referred to almost as a 
certainty. Japan’s high-handed action in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway dispute, and Russia’s defensive preparations towards the 
Manchulaio frontier are regarded as pointers. Friction undoubtedly 
exists, but is the situation really so strained as to admit of no other 
solution but war ? If it really should come about, which of the two 
combatants would prove the stronger ? And what of China in the 
meanwhile ? 

The Russians are no doubt much annoyed. They would probably 
like few things better than a successful war. But their strength is 
still untried and they have fresh memories of their last disastrous 
encounter with militant Japan. It is suggested, therefore^ that they 
will put up with a great deal more before they will resort to the 
- extreme measure of war ; that they will, in fact, only go to war if 
absolutely forced to do so, and that they will try to avoid taking 
the field alone against so formidable an opponent. The doubling of 
the Siberian Railway and the cantoning of a force of all arms in the 
vicinity of the Manchiikuo frontier can scarcely be construed as a 
certain indication of hostile intent on the part of Russia ; rather 
would these measures appear as natural precautions of defence render- 
ed imperative by the dangerous aggressiveness recently shown by 
Japan, "ft hat, save the gratitude of China and the great capitalistic 
Powers, could Russia hope to gain by fighting Japan, even if she were 
sure of the result ? And in the light of her own bitter experience 
she can scarcely feel supremely confident of tuming the tables on 
Iier former victor. 
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And what could Japan expect to gain by forcing a war upon 
Eussia ? A slice of Siberian territory ? But why fight for territory 
when she can take it, unopposed, from China ? The death of Soviet 
hopes in China ? But, surely it would be illogical to fight Eussia 
in such a cause ; there would be more sense in attacking the Chinese 
Eeds in the Kiangsi-Pukien area. The gratitude of the Western 
nations? It can hardly be imagined that Japan, usually so wide 
awake to her own interests, has failed to appreciate how” the wast- 
age of a war between herself and Russia would suit the book of her 
economic competitors. It is indeed difficult to imagine that Japan 
could hope for any gains of sufficient importance to justify the expense 
and the risk of embarking on a war with Russia ; particularly, too, at 
a time when she has incurred the enmity of China, the anger of America, 
the disapproval and mistrust of the League of Nations, and indeed of 
the whole world. The more one tries to put oneself in Japan’s place, 
the more does one become convinced that for her to fight Russia would 
be little short of suicidal. 

If, however, this now not-quite-so-certain war should come 
about, dare one hazard a guess as to the ultimate victor ? So little is 
known of Eussia that it is difficult to estimate how much of her 
supposed strength in the air and on land is real, and how much imagi- 
nary ; but it is at least obvious that her troops would be forced to 
depend upon a long unwieldy line of communication, consisting only 
of one long double line of railway, and ill-furnished wdth lateral 
communications. The Japanese, on the contrary, would benefit by the 
network of railways with which Manchukuo has been provided, and 
would thus possess the double advantage of interior lines and a short 
compact rear area. Russia, of course, has far greater resources of 
man power ; but this advantage could scarcely be expected to prove 
irresitible if matched against the superior organisation of a numeri- 
cally inferior foe, whose state of preparedness was such that he could 
strike decisive blows before the cumbersome machinery of Russia 
had been properly set in motion. It is impossible to be positive of 
the outcome, nor is it at all certain that the war could end without 
other interested Powers becoming involved, but, as far as it is possible 
to judge, Japan would appear to have the better prospect of success. 

And what of China ? Her leaders realize her weakness. If she 
were wise she would remain neutral and avoid providing Japan with 
any excuse for further aggression. The temptation to join in, how- 
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e?er, particularly if Japan should fail to make rapid progress in 
Siberia, might prove irresistible, urged as it would doubtless be by 
the misguided enthusiasm of the youth of China, clamourous for 
revenge. But whether China joined in or stayed out, the result, if 
Japan were victorious, would probably be much the same in the long 
run. To wit, either by peaceful or forceful means the Japanese 
strangle hold would probably be tightened, and another large slice 
of China would add its quota to the might of Nippon and bear testi- 
mony to the new Monroe Doctrine of the Far East. 

Should Russia and Japan decline to be goaded into the folly of 
fighting each other, should Russia continue to content herself with 
defensive preparations, and Japan succeed in keeping her militaristic 
party under restraint, what then might be expected to happen in 
Manchukuo and China ? 

Under Japanese tutelage the Manchurian State would probably 
be considerably developed, banditrywould in allprobability be stamped 
out, conditions for the poorer classes rendered more tolerable, taxation 
reduced, hygiene and sanitation improved, and the standard of living 
slightly raised from its present very low level. It is not suggested 
that the Japanese will necessarily develop Manchuria any more 
rapidly than would have been the case if the Chinese administration 
had remained, but it is possible that the development may be more 
rapid than in China proper. Japan may be expected to make great 
efforts to this end. Any improvement in conditions North of the 
Great Wall will rapidly become known in the territory to its South. 
Unless, therefore, the National Government can so reorganize itself 
as to produce South of the Wall a state of affairs which compares 
not too unfavourably with that to its North, it would seem that any 
sentiment which already exists favourable to the restoration of the 
Emperor would receive stimulus, and that, cunningly aided by 
Japan, this feeling might become more and more eloquent, until the 
transfer of the seat of Government from Ch’angeh’ur to Peking, 
and the extension of the territory of Manchukuo right down to the 
Aellow River, if not to the Yangtse, would be made to appear as the 
natural consequences of the desire of the people of China. 

This surely seems to be the way in which events are shaping 
themselves, and appears, too, to be the manner in which Japan desires 
they should proceed. The only situations which suggest themselves 
as likely to alter this trend of events are either the establishment of 
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a stable and effective administration in China, or armed intervention 
by other powers. The latter appears so highly improbable in the pre- 
sent state of world affairs as to exclude it from discussion in this article. 
But the advaiit of an effective government in China appears under 
certain conditions, to Be well within the bounds of possibility. This 
may seem to contradict the suggestion made earlier that the National 
Government has shown few indications of its capacity to deal with 
the stupendous task in front of it. It is still thought that, acting 
alone and without outside guidance, financial aid and administrative 
assistance, there is little hope that the Kuomintang party could 
succeed in transforming itself with sufficient speed to stave off the 
Japanese menace. But if such help could be administered with the 
full approval of Chinese Leaders, and could be so given as to avoid 
all suggestion of foreign intervention or aggression, it is believed 
that rapid strides could be made. 

The thought of China at one with Japan, with the resources of 
both countries organized to compete with the West must be a very 
disturbing one to the economists and the governments of the European 
Powers and America. Such a domination of China by Japan is a 
state of affairs which it may be safely assumed they would wish to 
avert, and which, indeed, they might be expected to go to some lengths 
to avoid. Short of armed intervention against Japan, how else can 
they hope to thwart the Japanese plans to continue and complete the 
conquest of China, except by giving to the National Government in 
China such practical I elp and support as will enable it to become a 
real government, capable of ruling efficiently a reorganized and uni- 
fied country 1 If such a government could be brought into being, 
there could never be any danger of the success of a movement for the 
restoration of the monarchy at the price of bondage to %e Japanese, 
and it would be increasingly difficult for Japan to secure control 
over territory South of the Wall without recourse to aggressive 
action. Any such resumption of warlike measures would, it is 
thought, no longer be tolerated by the Powers, and might conceivably 
be successfully resisted by a reorganized China. 

That the interested Powers should combine and take a practical 
part in the reincarnation of the Chinese Empire as a republic has 
been constantly urged by that able student of Far Eastern affairs, 
Mr. J. 0. P. Bland, who, in his book, China, The Pity of It ” 
(Heinemann), has developed the idea in some detail and outlined a 
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scheme, which if it could be inaugurated with the approval of the 
Chinese Leaders should have every prospect of success. This is how 
he puts It, and the pages of his whole book burn with the ardour of 
his conviction 

“ Therefore, if there be anything of vitality in the ideals which 
the Anglo-Saxon race professes, anything dynamic in the political 
faith of the League of Nations, the world’s collective conscience 
must face the realities and urgency of the problem and set itself to 
solve rt by regarding the Chinese people as a “ ward of civilization ” 
In other words, there must be an end to the fetish of non-interference 
and the friendly powers must devise andimpose measures, during a 
period of tutelage, first for the restoration of law and order, and 
thereafter of the nation’s commerce and credit. What China needs, 
above all else, is ten years of uninterrupted peace and security, and 
this she cannot possibly have, except with material assistance 
^rom without. The civilized Powers owe it to the imfortunate 
- inese people to abandon the formula of non-interference and to 
recognize the truth that the doctrine of self-determination is inappli- 
cable in the case of a people which is manifestlv incapable of self- 
government.” 

Mr. Bland urges benevolent intervention by the Powers, prefer- 
ably with the consent of Nanking, but, if necessary, without it. His 
views are so sound and so forcibly expressed that it is difficult not to 
agree with him; yetitwould appear very doubtful whether there could 
be any hope of agreement between the Powers as to combined opera- 
tions with a view to intervention in China, short ofa critical situation 
arising which left them no other course for the protection of their 
own nationals and interests. Without such crisis, however, bene- 
volent intervention for the benefit of the Chinese people might yet 
be achieved through the joint action of the United States and Great 
Britam, even if other powers could not be prevailed upon to partici- 
pate. It might even be possible to inaugurate the scheme with the 
full approval of the Chinese Leaders, if they could be successfully 
convinced of the disinterestedness and non-aggressiveness of the 
owers. Guarantees of the unimpaired sovereignty of China and of 
protection against aggression during the period of tutelage would 
naturally be required. 

Sp^g of 1934 by the Japanese Foreign 
Office, which was given considerable prominence in the Press under 
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some such heading as “ Japan’s ‘ Hands Off China ’ Wariiing, ” 
would seem to indicate that Japan herself is not unaware of the danger 
of foreign intervention in China, and that she would do her utmost to 
resist it. Her uncompromising attitude towards the question of naval 
quotas and her lavish expenditure onher army and air force are further 
indications of her determination to place herself, as speedily as possi- 
ble, in the position to carry out her expansion policy on the mainland 
of Asia in the teeth of foreign opposition. That she would resist 
outside interference in Chinese politics as strenuously as she dared is 
certain. Her resistance might, indeed, be expected to be active if 
intervention were attempted by any single Power, but, in the present 
state of her national armament, it is scarcely believable that even 
she would be capable of the folly of attempting to fight single-handed 
against a coalition of Great Powers. 

The Chinese National Government, after its recent bitter experience 
at the hands of Japan, must have fully realized its impotence, and the 
complete hopelessness of attempting to oppose the advance of the 
Japanese army without outside aid. The failure of its attempts 
to suppress Communism in Kiangsi and Fukien must have convinced 
the leaders of the extreme difficiilty of bringing this area under 
control, whilst the series of rebellions and attempts to establish 
opposition governments must have brought home to them the fact 
that the “Republic of China” is still an empty boast and the 
“ National Government ” a meaningless title. Those leaders of the 
Kuomintang party who have the interests of their country at heart 
must surely realize their failure, their complete inability to stand 
alone any longer against Japan, and that they are now faced with two 
alternatives : to come to an agreement with Japan and to accept her 
aid, with all the bondage to a hated foe which this would connote, 
or to seek other assistance to put their house in order and enable 
their country to preserve its independence. 

If, as they surely must, the governments of the Powers interested 
in Chma’s future fully realize the extent of the Japanese menace, 
the importance in their own interests of backing up the National 
Government in China and of affording every possible assistance 
to enable it to resist the overtures or the attacks of Japan must 
be apparent. The thought of a Japan, paramount in China, with the 
vast resources of this rich territory — more a continent than a 
country — organized to compete for world markets, conjures up visions 
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'Of an ' economic crisis in" the West wHcIi would .completely upset 

present ■■ standards ■ of living and possibly spell tlie reversal of our 

^liolc social system. It- is a thouglit whicli cannot be tolerated in 

B/iirope and America. Clearly, sometbing must be done to stay tbe 

ominous trend of events in the FarEast aiid stave off a crisis which 

threatens the very existence of our civilization. How is it to be 
achieved ? 
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: B AIR ■ JOURNEY— 

PART.IL" ■■ 

By 

In the first part of this epic or comic flight to the East,* I describ- 
ed the journey as far as Alexandria. The beautiful ‘‘ Scipio ” had 
just shaken the waters of Alexandria from off her shining floats and 
we were heading to Cairo in the mysterious south. I was fed up. 
Having looked forward to smoking a cigarette for close upon eight 
hours, and then baulked of my vicious desire by the exigencies of the 
petrol service and a delaying head wind, I was childishly upset. 

“ I think the Air Service is the greatest invention since horses 
in the world, don’t you ?” emitted the Great Man in a gentle roar. 
No,” I said, feebly but firmly, '' I don’t.” 

No ? ” he enquired in a horrified squeak which awakened all 
my lady friends who were prostrate. 

“ No« ” (From me, lying exhausted with hushed eyelids and every 
simulation of approaching demise). 

The Great Man rose in his seat, put two thumbs in his waistcoat 
armpits, cleared his throat in a manner which put the back-firing 
of the engines to shame, and declared : By gad, sir !” [This is the 
first time I ever heard this Edwardian expression employed seriously. 
All the electorate (i.e., ship’s company) sat up]. '' When I was in the 

Air Force in the Great War,” he said, and commanded No. - 

Squadron, I learned them that England’s only hope lay in the Air.” 
{'' Hear, hear ” from a nice looking passenger whom I had not met), 
" That squadron was one of the most famous of all ; I had in my 
command two V.Os., seven D.S.Os., and I can’t remember all the 
other decorations. One of the finest air squadrons in the War, Sir ! 
he finished, looking at the Beach impressively. 

jjo. . Sir?” inquired the nice unknown young man, ex- 

citedly, I was with you in Amiens in ’18, then. We hadn’t any 
V. 0. then, Sir, but we did have old Roily Foley who got that D.S.O. 
north of Arras. Do you remember. Sir? That was a good show. 
Old Roily often tells me things about you. Sir. You must be General 
Tooty-kins ?” 

^ Publisiied in the Oct. No., 1934, of tho Journal of the U.S.I* 




There was a horrified and embarrassed ;sileiice. The Great Man 
hinmned and gargled and said that he did not mean number such a 
squadron but that he meant number so a squadron, and that so far 
as he was aware he had never had the pleasure of the nice young 
man’s acquaintance. Snob, we all snorted to ourselves, and snored to 
Cairo, 

(Moral : Never believe any casual War reminiscences. They are 
all built on the unsubstantial structure of emotional memories ; and 
now have produced as their Cenotaph a Prime Minister’s Bar Memories.) 

Egypt lay all around us like blue-black ink, the engines droned 
on and on, and we moved far more steadily than any train. But I 
was hungry, thirsty and smokeless. At 10-10 p.m. (Sphinx time) 
we approached Cairo. The city lay below us like some vast jeweller’s 
shop— with all her diamonds and brilliants and iridescent trinkets 
laid out in patterned rows. The Scipio ” had all her lights burning 
and I must have imagined seeing our shadow — ^perfectly luminous 
brushing the lights below as we swooped down, effortlessly, in a 
spiral curve to land gently on the bosom of the Nile between two 
bridges. I forgot all my trivial, personal and possibly childish troubles 
in the joy of an achievement. We, in fact, had arrived in the glamo- 
rous land of Pharaohs, Sphinxes, Mummies and Pyramids. 

Instead of any fun, however, I had to clamber unsteadily up a 
gangway into another customs house and suffer the embarrassment 
of further rubber-stamping by Egyptian officials. 

Eventually we were all unbottled at the Hotel Continental 
(excellent so far as I had time to see it), I asked the Peach to share 
my humble table and we sat down on the terrace overlooking the 
street to eat our dinner at 10-45 p.m. Victorias, taxis, and all those 
Egyptian chaps with nightshirts and post cards wandered below us, 
their noises echoing uneasily through the sleeping town. We were 
hungry and thirsty. The Peach ordered the whole menu and I 
demanded the whole cellar. The food was first-class, my whisky and 
soda was better than any champagne, and we were both looking for- 
ward to a bath and some sleep. 

Along came a waiter with a neatly printed card issued to passengers 
by the Imperial Airways with all the cold-blooded eiOaciency which 
stamps modern so-called staff work. Your luggage,” it said, will 
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be collected at 1 a.in.’’' The' Peach grabbed my drink and drank it. 
'"You will be called at 1-15 a.m. ’’ continued the death sentence. 
I have never felt .so, much the lack of a Mummy j.. but the waiter said 
they were all shut up in' the museums. The Peach reacted marvellously 
(my whisky, possibly),' and whispered urgently , a tip about our onward 
journey. " But you must be quick she said. 

So I rushed to my room, shaved, bathed and changed,, sped to the 
bar for some iced beer, and greeted all my fellow passengers at 
1-15 a.in., on the steps of the bus as if I was a Viceregal A. D. C. doing 
it for love. I sat in front. We were transported through miinhabited, 
brilliantly lit streets to’ the Aerodrome at Heliopolis, where we were 
herded into yet another Customs office. The Great Man, when he 
found that the other important Government officials were absent 
and asleep, did his indignant stuff. I — this was naughty— took 
advantage of the uproar, slipped through a bath-room door, ran 
across the Aerodrome to the dimly-shaped Hannibal and effected a 
burglarious entrance. An outraged steward confronted me. He 
was shocked. I pleaded with him in the darkness. I told him that I 
was escorting an invalid lady, that I believed two seats were available 
in the fore-cabin, that my father had been Prime Minister of England, 
that my aunt was Mae West, that I was engaged to Sir Eric Geddes’ 
niece, that I was a Squadron Leader in the R. A. F., and that the lady 
must have peace and quietness. He didn’t believe, I believe, one 
word, but was good enough to allow me to put a cigarette case on 
one seat and my hat on another. (Incidentally, he refused to accept 
my furtively offered tip and made me feel rather ashamed. However, 
all is fair in love and air.) I got back to the Customs Shed in time. 
A Customs official and I examined my pyjamas and shaving brush 
with mutual horror. I grabbed the, Peach by the arm and raced her 
to the Hannibal. We rushed aboard, tore selfishly into the fore-cabin, 
and she — you will hardly believe it — plopped down on my Black 
Homburg hat (not yet paid for), and said : " Well, you’re not such a 
funny fool as you look !” Later I forgave her the wanton ruin of a 
good hat when I discovered the extra comfort she had won for us by 
knowing the ropes. 

Owing to the extra amount of fuel required on the long hops 
between Cairo and Karachi it appears that the live freight in the 
fore-parts of the aeroplanes has to be decreased. This entails that 
less passengers can be carried, and that the bulk of their weight must 
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be in tke aft-cabin. Only two passengers, therefore, are allowed in 
the fore-cabin, and, naturally , this cloister is reserved for distinguished 
passengers. I could hardly go to sleep with laughing. In fact, just 
after the Great Man rumbled for’ard and glared at me with my feet 
upspread on the table before me, my head on cushions, and facially 
an appearance of innocent repose, I cried myself to sleep. (The 
Peach asked him to put out the light. He didn’t.) 

* * * * * * * 
Five minutes later (it seemed) the steward was shaking me. 
“ Have we crashed ?” I asked tentatively. “ No, Sir ”, he replied, 
'Landed. Gaza. Breakfast.” 

Tuesday.— I crawled out feeling and looking like one of those 
what-nots one meets under an upturned slate. A hearty Imperial 
Airways official, looking like Lord Beatty, greeted me and the dawn 
with an ill-judged smile of welcome. “ Breakfast is ready,” he said, 
and taking the Peach (almost as comatose as the author), by the arm 
escorted her with a sickening flourish to the restaurant. I stumbled 
through sand in the rear, and wondered dazedly why we had fought 
three hard battles in the war for this incredible sand-dune. 



In the restaurant the proprieties were being (thank heaven) 
observed. The ladies were eack eating an enormous breakfast at one 
table ; and the gentlemen were eyeing each other sourly at another. 
I jomed the men and sensed immediately an atmosphere of loathing. 
I was too sleepy to care and ordered an egg, a bacon, an Eno and an 
aspirin. The Great Man swallowed a pint of coflee, put his thumbs in 
his armpits, beamed at two colleagues, and with very elaborate 
emphasis said ; “Ha ! Here is our gay Lothario !” A sycophantic titter 
greeted the gibe. “And how is His Excellency this morning ?” he 
inquired. They all roared with laughter, and looked at me as if I was 
an legitimate baby or the author thereof. I couldn’t think of any- 
thmg to say and said nothing. The Great Man continued in this 
stram for a bit when suddenly the Air pilot cut in with a remark : 

Well, anyway. His Excellency bagged the best seat— why didn’t 
you I The Great Man, for the first and only time since London 
said nought, and “ His Excellency ” ordered another good egg. * 

The great “Hannibal” lifted us from this childish scene at 7 a. m., 

and It was interesting to see from the air the imprints in the sand of 
the war trenches, machine gun emplacements and so on which, quite 
likely, are now obliterated from the view of the pedestrian. We 
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ew on eastwards and uneasy atmospherics became more apparent. 
The Dead Sea I noticed was, quite rightly, dead. Before long I 
wished to be dead also. A sand storm was billowing below. Through 
one twitching eye I saw the starboard wing of the aeroplane describe 
a badly-drawn circle ; through the other eye I saw a nauseatingly 
blue sky merge without reason into a ground motif. In between I felt 
Hannibal rolling up and down the Alps on his elephants. 


The Peach was sleeping like a little child. I belled the steward. 
He produced a card-board box. “ Kiss me, Hardy, ” I said, lying 
back. ‘'Don’t mention it, Sir, ” the kind fellow answered, “ Have 
another.” I did. Twice. What a morning. 


Down below I could dimly see a telegraph wire wasting its time 
over miles and miles of desert. Incidentally the same line demar- 
cates a significant line of air p3trol stations on the direct journey 
from West to East, but I was barely interested. We landed at a 
Petrol Station, called H. 4, for supplies, a desolate station with a 
very nice manager and assistants in charge. They could offer 
Hannibal 48 gallons, a meagre gin and bitters, as their main store 
had been emptied by aeroplanes from Saigon and Java that same 
morning. It sounds rather fantastic that this obscure spot in an al- 
most uninhabited eastern desert should have been sucked dry within 
a few hours by the machines of three western countries. I was 
worrying out in my own small mind the peculiar significance of this 
incident when the Great Man grabbed my arm savagely. “ I told 
you, didn’t I ?” he said, “ that what we need is guts. Why the hell 
should a British aeroplane find all its petrol pinched by these some- 
thing awful other fellows ?” I didn’t know the answer again. Mad- 
dening. 

We spent an hour and a half imbibing this small cocktail (48 gallons) 
and then flew on to the next Petrol Dump, H. 5. The Peach slept. 
I had two more card-board boxes and hoped secretly that we would 
crash and be killed instantly. At H. 5. — I must pay a fleeting tribute 
to all those kind people who succour air passengers when they land so 
fortuitously at their god-forsaken homes — we got our fill of petrol and 
I went for a long wholesome walk. 

The sand storm continued and the Hannibal and I fought our 
sickening way through it as far as Rutbah Wells, that oasis in the 
desert. I joined the Great Man and his boy friends at their table. 
" His Excellency has been sick,” he said. Stung at last I managed to 
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^ :say : If you don’t shut up His Excellency will be sick again/’ and I 
think I looked it. An enormous lunch, soup, tinned salmon, curry, 
cold mutton, tinned pears, cheese, a bottle of beer and everything 
eke offered. What one needs, travelling by air, I think, is guts. 
I paid three shillings at Rutbah Wells for a bottle of iced beer ; it was 
worth ten. 

In the glare of sand and sun we took off at 2-50 p.m. (Iraq time) 
I slept. When I awoke the air was thin and cold and the Hannibal 
was cruising on a most even keel. I looked down and saw nothing 
but a swirling, amorphous mass of golden sand-storm very busy four 
thousand feet underneath. We were flying at 10,000 feet in a purified 
and calm atmosphere. 

At 5-30 p.m., the pilot switched off his engines and we volplaned, 
or rather revolplaned, down to the murk of sand, spun thro ugh it and 
landed wdth deadly accuracy on the Baghdad Aerodrome. A beauti- 
ful bit of navigation. 

Formalities were quickly expedited and the passengers were trans- 
ported smartly to the Maude Hotel. It looks like a '' Hindu Hostel for 
Travellers ” from the front, but has a magnificent terrace at the back 
on the bank of the Tigris. On this terrace the Great Man and I shared 
dinner. It was a good dinner but the conversation was more enjoy- 
able. He was in a humble spirit, and said that perhaps as I had been 
in India recently and he had not been there since before the War it 
might be possible that I could tell him something of its modern spirit ; 
what will you drink, my good fellow ? Champagne,” I replied, 

'' please.” He didn’t bat an eyelid and ordered a bottle, and after the 
first glass I began to like him. 

He was an honest Die-hard and was so genuinely saturated with 
1890 ideas about India that he had no room left in hishead to accom- 
modate the events of subsequent history. I explained to him that I, 
too, basically, was a Die-hard and that it was a dangerous experiment 
to transfer benevolent British rule to mobocracy, but that we, the 
British, had to stick to our promises, that the War had caused funda- 
mental changes in our political outlook, that the rising tide of demo- 
cractic impulse was a significant growth in our constitutional politi- 
cal genius, that it is no use kicking against the prigs— thank you, 

I wouldn’t mind another glass. 

And the great turgid Tigris swept past us greyly and without 
emotion. The Great Man then told me things about England’s most 
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famous politicians wliicli I can’t write kere. "' Mark my words!” he 
ordered me. " The White Paper will never get through Parliament,” 

Wednesday,—! got to bed at 10-30 and was called at 2-16 a.m. 
I stumbled on board and slept until Basra, although I have a faint 
memory of gloomy, oily marihes lying below. At Basra we had a 
poor breakfast— perhaps I wasn’t in a breakfast mood ?— and left 
at 6 a.m. for Koweit. It leaves no mark on my memory except we did 
not knovT if one pronoimced it " Quite”, or " Quaite.” 

Thence to Bahrein where the aerodrome is an expanse of nothing 
in a similar situation, and w^here I met an Indian Muslim Customs 
official who waxed lyrical about a brother officer of mine and procured 
me a mother-of-pearl shell for eight annas. 

We got to Sharjah in the evening, having flown for several hours 
down the Persian Gulf over the sea, a quaint admission of Persian 
territorial rights, but — as I looked at our landing wdieels and the 
deep blue sea below^ — hardly a tribute to so-called Oriental hospitality. 
Sharjah is a " Beau Geste ” fortress, standing solidly on a palm- 
dotted peninsula. Bar'.ed wure surrounds it, towers for enfilade fire 
are at its corners, and the battlements were, until recently, loop-holed 
with loop-holes whose loops looped outwards. Otherwise, if it had a 
garrison, it could withstand a minor siege. It possesses a pet gazelle, 
the most friendly little deer I have ever met. 

The homeward-bound Imperial Airways machine arrived shortly 
after us and dinner was a swopping house of experiences. I shared a 

bedroom with a Mr. who was making a reconnaissance for the 

London-Melbourne flight. He was most interesting and made no bones 
about his belief that his machine would win. He showed me his 
niaps — four long strips with a red compass bearing streaked across 
each; London— Baghdad; Baghdad— Allahabad ; Allahabad— Singa- 
pore (1,500 miles over water); Singapore— Port Darwin; Port Darwin— 
Melbourne. He said that the official estimate of the time was 72 hours 
but that his machine would walk it in 54. I was so air-minded by 
this time that I believed every word. The poor chap failed to get off 
the ground at Mildenhall and I lost two pounds, 

Thursday,— hx an extraordinary pearl-coloured mist we left 
Sharjah next morning for Gwadar at 5-15 a.m. This is, I undeistand, 
the longest hop made by Imperial Airways on any of their routes. 
Plying at 2,500 feet nothing was to be seen except a pale golden and 
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enlarged snn' trying to penetrate ' the soft fog. Later we got glimpses 
.of the Jagged coast with its fantastic rock formations. At 10-2 
a.m.—dSO miles distance— we arrived at Gwadar, the first Indian 
ontpost. What a thrill! (impersonally). 

Gwadar consists of a petrol godownanda Ladies and Gentlemen, 
a mean city untouched by Lutyens. After some welcome tea we 
embarked again, the Peach remarking that there was nothing like tea 
after all (thank Heavens), and we set sail for Karachi. We had an 
excellent lunch en route — the air meals are really good and served 
most efficiently — and we wandered through the afternoon along the 
edge of desolation, called Baluchistan, until almost without warning 
we were precipitated upon Karachi at 3 p.m. 

Drigh Eoad, Karachi, will eventually be one of the greatest air 
junctions in the Empire. As such, it will require better facilities for 
passengers. We were driven by car from the aerodrome to a dak 
bungalow a mile or so away and looked after with the greatest courtesy. 
We were driven lack and had to stand kicking our heels about until 
the mail was sorted and our kit transferred to the India liner— a 
monoplane of the Atlanta Class. Obviously^ a Waiting Roomwithall 
conveniences in the Aerodrome itself is required; by this time one is 
getting tired of being polite to fellow passengers and herded with them 
everywhere. Even the Peach could hardly bear to look at me, and I 
had to pass her the sugar and ask for more milk in my tea. 

I wandered into the Postal Sorting Shed and watched the end of 
this epic Air Mail journey— mail posted last Saturday in London 
arriving in India on Thursday. What a triumph of modern inven- 
tions 1 What a meeting of West and East ! 

There seated on the ground with his legs tucked under him in 
the manner of the agile Bast sat a little Babu. Before him lay a litter 
of air-mail stamped letters, heaped in heaps and scattered in piles. 
He had a bit of string fastened to his big toe and with the help of his 
teeth and hands was bundling those letters into bundles destined for 
all the great cities of the Orient. An urchin kept adding fuel to the 
pile murmuring ''Shimla-wala.’’ That Imperial Airways use such 
gigantic transports as Heracles, Scipio and Hannibal to transport 
Imperial mails to India where they are sorted by a small Babu’s 
big toe struck me as a Big Thought with which to comfort the Great 
Man. But he had gone, and I would like to meet him again, 
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The journey from Karachi to Jodhpur that evening was ime vent- 
ful. Most of our fellow-passengers had departed and the Peach and 
I felt flat; returning to India always has a deflating effect. The 
hotel at Jodhpur is easily the best I have met in India, but the heat 
in June is not conducive to happy slumber. 

Friday. -I was glad to be called at 4 a.m. and to leave the 
aerodrome for the cooler heights at 5 a.m. At 7-30 a.m. I delivered 
the Peach to her perspiring husband at the Safdar Jung Aerodrome, 
New Delhi,— pleasure over, duty done, battle won— and retired to 
Maiden’s Hotel. My bearer woke me the same evening at 6-30 p.m. 
and I still felt short of sleep. 

One does not like to criticise or praise such efficient hosts as the 
air and ground staff of Imperial Airways. They are amazingly thorough 
and efficient. Dubious as I am of all this air business^ I never 
suffered a technical qualm during the whole flight and always found the 
ground officials so full of staff work efficiency that they made me shud- 
der. I met four pilots personally and I could not help being struck by 
their modest air, their quiet sense of their own unimportance, and their 
shattering efficiency. They all talked very little ; I was disappointed 
at that, as I always thought air chaps talked too much. 

Sakirday’s Washing . — Some of the people who read this article 
may say that it is all very well to travel by air for people who can 
afford it ; but what of us poor devils who can barely afford a tourist 
passage by steamer ? 

The answer, of course, is that the tourist passenger cannot afford 
the present air rates. I couldn’t either if Windsor Lad hadn’t won. 
But I have found a comparison of rates between a first-class sea passage 
plus P. & 0. Special across France, and an Imperial Airways in the 
“ Journal of the Aero Club of India,'' 

The figures strike me as being moderate for the sea journey, but 
do not include the extra expense incurred by the air passenger’s kit 
sent by sea. They are as follows : — 

By Sea. 



Single. 

Return. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1st Class “ A ” and Special 

. . 105 18 6 

192 2 0 

1st Class B ” and Special 

. . 99 18 6 

182 2 0 

1st Class “ C ” and Special 

.. 93 8 6 

172 2 0 

(Tbe above includes rail journey 

from Dellii, tips and expenses 


both on the steamer and train across France.) 
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By Aib. 

Frrnn Delhi to Victoria StaMon, London. 

Single, Return. 

■ £ s, d, . £' :5. cZ. 
Government officials and Army ofS-cers 95 8 0 171 14 0 
For nnofficials .. .. 106 0 0 190 16 0 

Eecent developments in the Air Service, wHck include tke facilities 
to fly to Marseilles and tke doubling of the weekly service, give hope 
that the passage rates will be decreased and thereby make the air 
journey more popular. But, in conclusion, I would add that the 
journey needs to be made more comfortable. To sit in a chair for hours 
on end and on one's own end gave me the holy thought that it was 
not a divinity of the Air Service who “ shaped our ends." If the 
passenger has to be in an aeroplane for fourteen or sixteen hours of 
the day and denied more than four hours in a bed she and he ought to 
be given long seats in which complete relaxation would be possible. 
However, the Peach and the French air cushion saved my life. 
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INFANTEY— THICK OR THIN. 

By “ Hoplite. ” 

The problems of the proper organisation and functions of infantry 
are matters of frequent discussion and speculation by military minds 
to-day. 

One writer in a recent article in this journal,* entitled “The 
Fallacy of the Line,” hopes to improve the chances of success of in- 
fantry in the attack by reintroducing the old column formation. 
This author bases his arguments on the result of two battles of the 
Great War ; the second battle of Ypres and the battle of Loos to 
prove that, as regards formations in the attack, the German column 
method was more successful and more economical in casualties tTian 
the British linear method. 

True, it has been said that Nature’s great book is written in 
mathematical language, but it is doubtful whether battles can be won 
by applied geometries. 

Besides the factor of formation, there are other important factors 
in both these battles which may have contributed very largely to the 
results of each. 

The figures for casualties in the second battle of Ypres when 
the Germans attacked were : — 

Killed, wounded and missing — 

British. German. 

Officers . . 2,150 860 

Other ranks . . 57,125 34,673 

The British and French were on the defensive and the French 
casualties are not included. The Germans although employed in an 
unsuccessful attack were giving approximately three casualties to one 
received. The outstanding facts are that the Germans had a great 
preponderance of artillery, especially the heavy types, and they em- 
ployed gas which was in the nature of a surprise weapon. The British 
counter-attacks, when launched, were unsupported by adequate artil- 
lery fire and hence were costly. It appeared to be an operation in 
which rifles on the British side were pitted against artillery and gas ; 
and for the latter the wind at the time was especially favourable. 

* Jnl^, 1933, 
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As regards tte battle of Loos in which the British attacked and 
the Germans were on the defensive, the figures for casualties were 
as follows : — 


Killed, wounded and missing — 

British. 

German. 

Ofiicers 

2,013 

441 

Otter ranks .. 

*48,367 

19,935 


In the initial attack the British employed about 60,000 men on a 
front of eight miles : this, on the face of it, can hardly be considered 
a linear movement, nor, it is maintained, can formations be entirely 
responsible for the disproportionate number of casualties on both 
sides as compared with those for the battle of Ypres. To consider 
one item alone, which strikes the eye,~the heavy proportion of losses 
among ofiicers. Officers are not afiected by linear or column 
formations. The same fact is noticeable in the figures for Ypres. 

No ; the story seems to be similar to that of the second battle of 
Ypres. There was a shortage of artillery, especially heavy guns, and 
of ammunitioUj on the British side. The Germans were favoiu’ed by 
having good artillery observation, whereas the British had not. The 
Germans used on the whole more wire to protect their positions than 
the British did, and evacuated the forward zones during the bombard- 
ment which we learnt afterwards to do. The British did make use of 
gas on this occasion, but the wind was unfavourable for its employ- 
ment. It would appear that both engagements were an example of 
the triumph of matter, and the bigger the weight of it used the better. 

It cannot seriously be disputed that the main obstacles to an attack, 
with the exception of barbed wire, are machine guns and automatics 
whether an attack be in linear or column formation. It has been an 
accepted principle and is easily demonstrated that extended lines are 
less vulnerable to machine-gun fire than columns. It was firstly the 
breech-loading rifle; secondly, the machine gun that compelled the 
infantry to adopt the line formation. Latterly, machine-gun fire has 
tended to become more and more oblique, so that it is a moot question 
whether lines should not be perpendicular, f.e., in single file, rather 
than parallel to the front : in other words in relation to the front' they 
would be in the nature of column formations. But with infiltration 
methods, there will be no real front in minor tactics. Hence no 
standard formation can be prescribed. 
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These conditions are relatively the same whether the defence 
be organised on a static, semi-static, or encounter basis. For an 
attack to be successful, apart from attaining the element of surprise, 
the most essential factor is the accurate and sustained fire of artillery, 
i rmoured fighting vehicles will in a measure be able to perform certain 
of the functions of artillery, but they in turn require their allotment of 
artillery, thereby making less available for the infantry. It should and 
will be possible to employ less infantry as the number of armoured 
fighting vehicles increases, but this does not mean the extinction of 
infantry ; and it is as well to try and to clarify our ideas on this contro- 
versy. 

The infantry will always have scope as being the most readily 
concealed and ubiquitous fire unit in the land forces. The armour- 
plated sages will dispute this, and quote in support of their argument 
the fact that on sea the old wooden fighting ship has been driven offby 
the ironclad. But on reflection it must be evident that this does not 
end the naval part of the simile. Coastal motor boats and torpedo 
boats still exist alongside the battleship and cruiser, and are as vulner- 
able to them as infantry are to armoured fighting vehicles. This 
result has evolved on an element like the sea which practically offers 
equal facility of movement to both classes of ships ; milike conditions 
on land where the armoured fighting vehicles are faced with various 
obstacles. Besides, the land battle does not necessarily close down 
at night as the naval battle is forced to do. It is to be expected in 
future that night operations will be resorted to more often. By this 
means it is hoped to place the fire power of the defence at a disadvan- 
tage and give the attack a better chance. Infantry are and will be 
the paramount arm for this sort of work. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that, even with well-trained troops, night operations will tend 
to be hazardous affairs. They cannot normally be undertaken by 
very large forces, nor is it likely that the defence will allow the attack 
to turn the scales against it without devising a means of restoring the 
balance. 

The defence can reduce the odds against them by an adequate 
system of patrolling, by the employment of flares in the area, and by 
reconnaissance with armoured fighting vehicles. (A night attack has 
to avoid the closer parts of the country, the defence has no need to hide 
its presence ; no weapon is going to range with any degree of accuracy 
at night on a moving armoured fighting vehicle even if it carried a small 
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searehliglit, and the armoured fighting vehicle will be moving over 
ground which can be previously reconnoitred.) There seems no reason 

why armoured fighting vehicles should not be an answer to night 

attacks. ® 

Furthermore, the defence machine-guns fitted with spotlights 
throwing a beam up to three or four himdred yards should be able to 
make fairly accurate shooting. These lights are not going to afford 
much of a range mark and they would be defiladed from the front. 

advantages the attack hopes to gain from darkness are not going 
to he so predominant, and the situation from the attacking infantry 
pomt of view will be much the same as by day, with the added diffi- 
culty of co-operation and inter-communication. There does not 
appear to be a solution to the infantry problem on these lines. The 
subject still centres round the problem of increasing and making fire 
power more effective,- fire power primarily in the form of guns and 
armoured fighting vehicles. It is with this end in view that the 
activities of infantry must be developed. The use of smoke is not 
stn ^ this article. For one reason, it is in an experimental 

stage. Secondly, it is considered that owing to the variability of 
meteorological conditions, smoke will be too uncertain a quantity to 
loriH tke basis of a fire plan. 

There appear to be four chief ways of increasing fire power 

{^) By the rapid and accurate indication of targets. 

(n) By the provision of ample ammunition and the means of 

_ It forward in small armoured track vehicles. 

(ni) By an increase in the number of guns and mortars. 

(zv) By developing the mobility of artillery in the form of 

armoured protection and track vehicles. (This is gradually 

being done.) 

It is proposed to dwell on the tot three means, they 
are more or e« selt-eyident. and do not so intimately concern Z 
infantry problems under discussion. 

The provision of ample ammunition is a corollary of the present 
mechanica and industrial age. Its distribution in action shLld be 

t^workofspecialunitsworkinginxoneswi^ 


^ The increase of tractor-drawn and propelled guns should reduce 
the general cost of maintenance of the artniA-P,r 
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in the number of guns to be made. Further, it would seem advisable 
for the machine gun company or the support company to go the whole 
hog and have a mortar for every machine-gun : the former for use in 
the attack and the latter in defence. For rapid consolidation, the 
new Vickers-Berthier machine-gun should fulfil all requirements. 

It is the first means which it is proposed to examine in some detail. 
The rapid and accurate indication of targets is a task in which the 
infantry can give more assistance than they do at present. The 
methods of doing this must be more widely taught and practised. 
Vide Infantry Training, Vol. II, Sec. 5. (7), '' subordinate infantry 
commanders must therefore do everything in their power to keep the 
artillery and machine-gun commanders supporting them continuously 
informed of the position of their forward troops, and to indicate to 
them where and when fire is required.'’ 

Sufficient attention is still not paid to this vital factor of infor- , 
mation, and to exploiting 'ways of distributing it, with the means 
available at present. Information and inter-communication are 
essential in all forms of warfare, and no great progress seems to have 
been made in this respect since the war. The wider use of wireless 
telegraphy will be a means of speeding up communication, but enlarg- 
ing the scope of information to be sought, and the collecting of it, 
still require much attention. The subject of infantry doing more 
F. 0. 0 . work is dismissed lightly with the reply that this savours too 
much of static warfare. By what Black Magic on the day is the 
present inadequate artillery fire going to be directed on to the essential 
areas, wffien it is not only areas on the front of attack, but especially 
on the flanks of it, which will have to be neutralised. Guns or armour- 
ed fighting vehicles are the tools with which to do it, helped no doubt 
by the new mortars, but the mortars will be dependent on receiving 
good information the same as the other arms. 

The first stages of any attack will usually be a fight for information. 
The infantry will have considerable scope for manoeuvre, but the 
attack must be backed by sufficient numbers in order to make the 
defence disclose its fire plan. It is not reasonable to assume or hope 
that the attacker’s first fire plan is normally going to dislocate the 
enemy’s. In the light of the information gained in the first stages, 
the attack’s fire plan will have to be readjusted. The quicker and 
more accurately this can be done, the more effective will be the results. 
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actions, or the initial fight for information ; in exploitation after the 
crust of a defence systemhas been broken; and, lastly, against a second 
class enemy, or when surprise has been affected and the defence has not 
been organised. They imply the manoeuvring of the infantry under 
fire power probably provided only from battalion resources. For 
this work the infantry will require to be in small packets. In con- 
junction with these duties, infantry will be required for night work, 
to hold ground seized by the armoured fighting vehicles, in mass attacks 
supported by preponderating fire power, and as local protection to 
observers and to the other arms. For most of these duties column 
formations will be the most suitable. 

Finally, to employ an allegory, the infantry both in attack and 
defence are like the mortar which binds the bricks of a wall ; they are 
instrumental in binding the military fabric together. What is required 
to be done is to increase the size of the bricks and decrease the layers 
of mortar ; in fact keep the infantry thin and employ more material, 
so that it shall be the destruction of material in the land battle just as 
in the naval battle which shall decide the issue. 

APPENDIX. 

By the use of Eoman figure such messages can be made very 
brief, as these figures obviate the use of the numerical sign. Thus 
with sender as reference point, a hostile V. G. could be described : 

Vic. I (VI)DOCEN M.G. 

[From my position 7 00 yds. six ocl enemy M. G.] The half hour 
direction can be denoted by adding an 0, e.g., VIO. 630. 

These messages can be translated into map references if necessary 
at Coy. or Bn. H. Qs. 
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iUJi kuyaL EMPIRE SOCIETY. 

SMy of its Early Years. 

By Major H. G. Tranchbll, LA. 

^ ^ There has recently appeared a book called “ The Royal Empire 
oaety— formerly The Royal Colonial Institute— Formative years ” 
whi(A deserves the careful attention of all those interested in the growth 

of the Imperial Idea. The author is Miss Ave line Folsom PhD 

and It IS pubhshed by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., at sh. 10/6 Miss’ 
Folsom, who graduated at Colombia University and is now a Pro- 
fessor of ffistory in the United States, spent much time in research 
both at the British Museum, and at the Headquarters of the Royal 
Einpire Society itself, where she was able not only to study one of the 
best e^istmg libraries on Colonial matters, and to see the very archives 

with IhtT f ^ personally people intimately connected 

with the Society from Its earliest days. The result is a very interesting 

book indeed. The authoress has not only given an exceUent r4sume 
h Colomal situation as it was in the decade 1860-70, but she has 
* t„ced „( the intaeec „( the Sod ty L“ 

a “r” ™ 

taame foil J7r T 7^'"^ 

became fully established in the life of the nation. 

In these days the British Empire is brought to one’s notice in so 
aiany ways, that is difficult to realize that only seventy years aso the 

eTutTedXLbni thT'^' 

of the Emnire Z et ‘confidently expected the dissolution 

base days, to take everything for granted, that it is overlooked that 

whatmnowgenerallyacceptedasbe^ 

On the contrary, seventy years ago the British Empire was far 

expression. The British Empire, » was scarcely ever used the 
cutory ptaase being "England and her Coloniee, ” The dicado 
mo «s, .ndeed, one of n.od odtical periode in *1, 
the Empne smee the of the An.e,io«t Ooloniee eighty jZ 
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earlier. The unpopularity of the Colonies in England at that time was 
remarkable, and they were regarded as expensive and dangerous 
burdens- Their gradual dropping off from the Mother Country was 
looked on not only as inevitable, but even as desirable. 

Various factors had contributed to bring about this state of affairs, • 
but broadly speaking, they may be grouped under two heads. First 
and foremost, there was the change in British economic theory, conse- 
quent upon the growing industrialisation of the country; and, secondly, 
there was the action of the Colonies themselves, often quite justifiable 
in itself, but usually completely misunderstood in England. Further- 
more, this spirit of estrangement between England and her Colonies 
grew" the more easily because of the profound ignorance about, and 
utter lack of interest in, the Colonies that then existed in England. 

Up till 1822 England had completely controlled the commerce of 
her Colonies by mea.ns of tariffs and Navigation Acts, which had been 
in operation since the middle of XVII century. But the gradual 
grow^th of the Free Trade doctrincvS preached by Adam Smith and 
others early in the XVIII century, and the desire of the manufactu- 
rers to find markets for their goods, led to a series of fiscal changes in 
England, which entirely altered the economic life of the Colonies. 

The first important changes took place in 1822, when noteworthy 
reductions of the import duties into England were made, and this was 
followed in 1825 by a further departure from established custom, when 
it became possible for ships of foreign countries to carry to the British 
Colonies the produce of the country of registration, and to load colonial 
produce destined for any country outside the British Empire. The 
carrying trade between the various parts of the British Empire was 
still confined to British shipping. 

The end of the Napoleonic wars ushered in the decline of agri- 
cultural England. The manufacturing classes increasingly demanded 
cheap raw materials for their factories, cheap food for their labour, 
and enlarged foreign markets. The potato famine in Ireland in 1846 
gave added strength to those who opposed the agriculturists. The 
result was the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, when the import duties 
cn grain, sugar, and on many other commodities were abolished. 

While the abolition of these duties spelt increased prosperity for 
the English manufacturers, it spread consternation and havoc in 
Canada, and in the West Indies, threatening each with ruin. Thanks 
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“ Not apparent power, but most apparent weakaess, is tbe true name 
for territories scattered over the globe, known to yield neither revenue 
nor military force to the possessors, and for the moral feebleness which 
besets all dependencies, unprovided with any effective means of self- 
defence.” 

In addition to all this there was the tremendous influence of Mr. 
Gladstone, who held the Greek theory of Colonial polity. For him the 
ideal to be aimed at was that of perfect freedom and perfect self- 
government. That the Colonies should be united to the Mother 
Country by sentiment alone, and that there should be no coarcion to 
secure Colonies, nor coercion to retain them. ” Mr. Gladstone was, 
further, of the opinion that those Colonies, which had achieved a 
considerable measure of constitutional freedom, should be responsible 
for their own internal defence. He had, in consequence, gradually 
withdrawn all the garrisons of regular British troops from Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. This action had caused considerable 
annoyance to the Colonies concerned, and in the case of New Zealand, 
had been carried out in spite of the vigorous protests of the local 
government, which was then engaged in armed conflict with the Maoris 
over disputes connected with the acquisition of land by the Enghsh 
settlers. Also, in pursuance of Mr. Gladstone’s policy of not adding 
to existing Colonial commitments, the Ionian Islands had been ceded 
to Greece in 1864, and the Government had declined to make certain 
extensions of British territory recommended by the Governor of Cape 
Colony. 

Such public opinion in England, as was at all interested in Colonial 
matters, looked on the federation of the North American Colonies 
into the Dominion of Canada in 1867, and on the growing tendency 
of the Australian Colonies to reach out towards some form of federa- 
tion, with the greatest suspicion. In each case it was considered 
that federation was merely a prelude to independence. At that tim p 
it was generally accepted that Canada would gravitate to the United 
States, and that the Australian Federation would soon proclaim its 
own independence, and many influential men considered that the 
height of wise statesmanship would be so to arrange things that when 
the parting came, it should be with the best of good feelings on both 
sides. So strong was this feeling, we read, that somewhere about the 
year 1867 a Bill was actually drafted to permit the Colonies to secede 
as and when they pleased. 
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Thus, towards the end of the decade, we see on the one hand the 
vast mass of the people in England completely apathetic towards the 
Empire and on the other, educated opinion almost entirely swayed by 
the active disintegrationists and the pessimists of the Manchester and 
Separatist Schools. It was into this deep gloom that there stepped, 
in June 1868, a few gallant souls, who believed in the strength of 
Imperial Unity, and who felt that the time had come when a concerted 
effort should be made to dispel the clouds of ignorance and prejudice, 
and to awaken people to the true value of the Empire. As a first 
fruit of their efforts was born the Colonial Society, which later became 
the Colonial Institute, and in 1882 the Eoyal Colonial Institute, a 
desipiation it held until 1928, when it became the Royal Empire 
Society. 

Who, then, were the stalwarts who dared challenge the all-pervad- 

ing pessimism and brave the very Manchester School itself ? They 
were only a handful, of whom the acknowledged leaders were Mr. 
A. R. Roche and Lord Bury. Mr. Roche had been a resident in Canada 
for some years and had taken a keen interest in the development of the 
North-West Territories, and had successfully worked for their in- 
clusion in the Dominion of Canada. Lord Bury had had considerable 
administrative experience and had been Civil Secretary to Lord Elmn 
and to Sir Edmund Head, in Canada. He had been a deep student of 
Colonial affairs and had, in 18S5, published a work entitled “ Exodus 
of the Western Nations, ” wherein he looked upon the ultimate separa- 
tion of England and British America as inevitable. His conversion 
from pessimism was very remarkable, and so complete that he became 
the first President of the Society. 

^ In June 1868 this small group of enthusiasts met in London and 
decided that the time had come to. form a Colonial Society, which 
would uphold the value of the Empire and be a focal point, in EnMand 
of the interests of the Colonies. When it came to sendin. out invita ’ 
tions to the preliminary deliberations, it was soon discovered. Miss 
Folsom tells us, that no means existed of ascertaining what Colonials 
were m London. The preliminary meeting was held on 26th June 
1868, and was attended by a number of people in important positions. 
Lord Bury was the Chairman, and, in concluding the discussion 
presented certain resolutions, the tenor of which was, («) that it was 
expedient to form a Colonial Society, which should bear to all matters 
of Colomal interest a position analagous to that occupied by the Roval 
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Society with, regard to Science; (6) that as soon as funds permitted, 

there should be opened a lecture hall, a hbrary and reading room, 
and a museum of science, industry and commerce; (c) that there 
should be opportunities for reading papers and holding discussions on 
Colonial subjects generally, and for carrying out investigations in 
connection with the Colonies ; (d) that the Society should be entirely 
non-political. These resolutions were adopted and a Provisional 
Conamittee was formed to draw up the necessary rules of the Society 
and to form a Council. In August the rules were adopted, and Vis- 
count Bury was elected President of the Society, Mr. Eoche being 
elected Honorary Secretary. 

In the Spring of 1869 the Society was launched by an Inaugural 
Dinner, which as attended by a brilliant Company, including The 
Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone), the United States ffinister” (The 
Honorable Keverdy Johnson) and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Earl Granville). As the Society was non-political, members 
of all parties were able to meet amicably at that dinner. Many 
felicitous speeches were made welcoming the foundation of such a 
Society. There was only one jarring note, the United States Minister 
permitted himself in his speech to refer openly to “ certain British 
Dominions finding themselves in the process of time under the flag of 
the United States.” 

After reading Miss Folsom’s two chapters “ The Founding and 
Inauguration ” and “ Organization and Personnel ”, one cannot but 
feel that the genius of Mr. Eoche launched the Society at the very 
moment when England was, subconsciously, ready for a reaction 
against Separatist Doctrines. That this was the case is shown con- 
clusively by the success of the Society, by the remarkably rapid spread 
of its influence and by the achievements standing to its credit, all with 
in the short space of fifteen years. 

In 1872 Mr. Eoche was succeeded as Honorary Secretary by Dr. 
C. W. Eddy, a man of wide culture and of indomitable energy, and 
one who had travelled much. He had studied at Oxford and at King’s 
College, London, and had been awarded a Eatcliffe Travelling Fellow- 
ship by Oxford University, which he had made use of for visits to 
Australia, Tasmania, Canada and certain parts of Europe. Unfortu- 
nately he died suddenly in 1874. His successor was a remarkable 
man, a Mr. Frederick Young, who did sterling work until 1886, when 
he handed oyer his duties to a paid secretary. But that was not the 
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end of Mr. Young’s services to the Society, ho continued to take the 
greatest interest in its work until he died at the ripe age of 99. He 
was honoured with the K.O.M.G. in 1888. When he handed over 
his duties as Honorary Secretary in 1886 many papers printed eulogies 
of him. Miss Folsomquotes the Sheffield “Daily Telegraph” as saying 
“No single man has done so much as Mr. Young to promote the 
present good feeling between the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
and to strengthen the ties which unite the various sections of the 
Queen’s dominions in one great Empire.” 

In 1871 the Duke of Manchester succeeded Lord Bury as Presi- 
dent of the Society, a position he held for seven years. He worked 
indefatigably for the Society, or Institute as it had become. In 1869 
the Queen had granted permission for the Society to call itself the 
Royal Colonial Society, but as the initials R. C. S. tended to confuse it 
with the Royal College of Surgeons, which was the older established 
body of the two, the name was changed in 1870 to the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

As well as having such exceptionally able men as President and 
Honorary Secretary, the Institute was fortunate in obtaining on its 
Council the services of some of the most distinguished men of the time. 
This resulted in a rapid growth in influence, so that, within a few years, 
the Institute had, by carefully eschewing all matters of party politics, 
achieved a position of high importance in the State. It became 
a recognised thing for deputations from the Institute to wait upon 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in order to put forward some 
special point of view. The general activities of the Institute attracted 
increasing attention in the Press. In 1878 the Prince of Wales became 
President of the Institute, while the creation of the new post of Chair- 
man of the Council made it possible for the Duke of Manchester to 
continue as Presiding Officer. 

The economic survey of the Constituent parts of the Empire is 
now so complete, that it is hard to realize that in 1868, when the 
Colonial Society was founded, scarcely anything was known in England 
about the Colonies. Consequently one of the first occupations of the 
newly -formed Society was the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion about the Colonies. This was done partly by the reading of 
papers and partly by the foundation of a library, wherein were collect-, 
ed Blue Books issued by Colonial Governments and other publications 
^ndbooksof interest. The Colonial Institute was particularly fortunate 
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in having as its first Librarian Major Boose, a man of untiring 
energy and of unerring “ flair ” for any books, pamphlets or articles 
of interest bearing upon Colonial subjects. Thanks to the splendid 
foundation that Major Boose laid, the Royal Empire Society has now 

one of the finest libraries on Colonial matters in the world. 

But papers of a purely informatory nature would soon have 
become tedious, and so the Institute also devoted itself to the putting 
forward of Colonial opinion by the reading of papers, great care always 
being taken to avoid anything that might be constructed as of the 
nature of party politics. Miss Folsom deals with these papers in three 
separate chapters headed “ Colonial Information,” “ Current Topics ” 
and Imperial Relations.” These chapters, specially the two latter 
ones, are particularly interesting in the way they take us back to 
problems that were considered important sixty years ago. In those 
early days Canada loomed large in the “ Current Topics ” section. 
Canada had only recently been created a Dominion and had to face 
many problems, a glance at which may not be wthout interest for 
students of present day problems in India. Outstanding were the 
questions of the purchase of the Western Territory of Canada from the 
Hudson Bay Company in 1869, of the Red River revolt in 1870 and of 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The question of 
the fiscal relationship between Canada and the United States was also 
the subject of considerable discussion at that time. On the other 
side of the globe the problems of the Fiji Islands of the Polynesian 
Labour question, and of the occupation of New Guinea received much 
attention. The Australian Colonies were particularly anxious that 
no foreign power should be allowed to occupy the Island of New Guinea, 
and for years pressed the Home Government to annex the whole 
island. Actually, no action was taken for some years, until spurred 
on by the German menace, the British Government occupied the 
south eastern portion of the island. Considerable attention was also 
paid to the question of emigration to the Colonies. 

The Institute had not long been established before the question 
of Imperial Relations came before it and it was the object of much 
discussion throughout all the years under review. As the Institute 
was always strictly non-party in all these matters, there sprang from 
its loins other movements of a definitely political tinge of which the 
most important was the Imperial Federation League. The nature of 
the relations between the Mother Country and the Dominions and 
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Colonies is a matter of extraordinary complexity ; and is in a con- 
stantly fluidic condition. As the Empire has grown up from being 
a mere collection of “ Colonies dependent on a Mother Country ” into 
being a “ group of sister nations ” held to the Mother Country by a 
common loyalty to the throne, and by sentiments of aflection, it is 
only natural that the relations between Great Britain and them have 
also changed. But what is the best form that this relationship should 
assume during any given period ? That problem was much discussed 
during the early years of the Institute. 

The Separatism tendencies of the Manchester School had few 
supporters in the Colonies, consequently the papers read mostly 
tended to the theory that an Imperial Federation was the 'deal to 
strive for. The Institute itself stood strongly for Imperial Unity, 
and its motto was “ United Empire,” which later (in 1910) became the 
name of the monthly pubUcation. Naturally it was not possible for 
the Institute to solve so delicate a problem as that of Imperial Rela- 
tions, but the fact that the papers and discussions were kept above 
party politics and gave expression to the views of the most important 
people of the time, was not without weight in England and caused 
the Institute to retain the friendship of the Press and to gain an in- 
creasing amount of space for the reporting of its papers and for the 
discussion of Imperial affairs. 

Lord French used to say that the study of the history of the past 
is one of the most important helps to the facing of the problems of the 
present. These are times when the Empire is beset with the two 
major problems of the New Constitution for India, and of the best 
means of Imperial organization, and Miss Folsom’s book is of value 
because it suggests useful lines of research and draws attention to a 
Society, which besides presenting the advantages of a club, has been 
for over sixty years attracting to itself a brilHant company of Fellows, 
and devoting an immense amount of time and study to those very 

problems upon the successful solution of which depends the future of 

the Empire. 




THE TACTICS GE TIGEE SHOOTING. 

In the July 1934 issue of this Journal was published, probably 
owing to the absence of the permanent BEtor on leave, an article of 
mine which dealt on general lines with shooting in India. I have now 
been asked to deal more especially with the subject of tiger shooting, 

and to try to give some idea of the tactics employed. 

This is not a very easy thing to do in a short article, for tactics 
vary with the characteristics of the individual man and the individual 
tiger, as well as with the local topography. 

The first thing you have to do, if you are to be successful in tiger 
shooting, is to be able to put yourself in the place of a tiger and to 
think like a tiger , until you can achieve that you are not likely to meet 
with much success. While one can lay down general rules and general 
lines for this sort of shooting, one must remember that tigers vary quite 
a lot in their habits, and, because one tiger acts in a particular way 
one day, it does not follow that another tiger will do the same thing 
on another day. This much is, however, certain : a particular tiger 
nearly always has his own particular habits ; he will generally kill in 
the same way and behave in the same way, and once you have dis- 
covered his individual habits you have generally gone a long way 
forward in the direction of getting him. 

There is not room here to give a long dissertation on the habits of 
tiger, but I will trj^ and outline a few general and salient points which 
may help people when the time comes. 

Eirstly, about the tiger himself : of all animals in the jungle the 
tiger has got the best sight and the best hearing, but he is definitely 
deficient in the powers of scent. This question of scent is rather a 
controversial one, and a good many people disagree with this. My 
own experience, however, is that although he may possess a fairly 
good nose, he has a very indifferent one compared with the normal 
animals— deer and so on — which one comes across in the jungle. It 
is safe, I think, to say that whereas deer, goats, and sheep think through 
their noses, a tiger thinks, like human beings, through his eyes and his 
ears which are, however, much more efficient. 
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A tiger is by nature, and wben well-fed, rather lazy and fond of 
.conifort.. He particularly dislikes a strong siin and. a, glare. , Althongli, 
therefore, he will travel, and even, rest, in, fairly open ground in the 
early inorning. and, evening, he will invariably , pass the, heat of the day 
in really thick shade. Formally speaking, except when hunting, a 
tiger is not very cunning or alert, , 'Once he has been disturbed, Irow- 
■ ever, his whole nature changes. He becomes one of the most cunning 
animals in the jungle. ,; 

. On,e of the fi,rst principles, then, in tiger ' shooting is never to run 
the risk of disturbing , a tiger until you are,pretty certain that 'you are 
going, to get him. If ,yoii' get a kill in ,a doubtful, place,; therefore, 
either, for beating, or,, for , sitting up, leave it alone and do, not chance 
. your arm. ,;Tie up again^^for him and let. him kill .again.:, ,It is,niuch' 
,' better to let your tiger kill two or three baits and then get him, than to ' 
take a doubtful chance with your , first kill and put your tiger off alto- 
gether. If ,you o,n,ce disturb him off the kill he will run cunning. He 
may go on killing your baits and making himself a perfect nuisance to 
you, but he will dodge you every time. It is never worth while econo- 
mising over baits. I can never understand the mentality of a person 
who will spend hundreds of rupees on his journey and his banclohust, 
but who will skimp the number of baits and the number of kills on 
which his sport really depends. 

, , While in general, as I, say, a disturbed, tiger is ,a lost tiger, I do not 
, 'mean, to say that there are not. exceptions. Occasionally one meets a 
complete fool Somebody once „said that 90 per cent, of human beings 
are fools ; in the case, of tiger you can reverse this,' I think, and say 
that 90,|}.er cent, are clever and 10 pef cent, are fools. ,It is good. 

. business, therefore, ,to treat every tiger as a clever one until joii have, 
proved the , contrary. 

„ Tigers when hungry, are restless and wander, over large areas. 

, They are comparatively , rare, in uny jungle, and„the first thing you have 
to do, therefore, is , to bcalise them. Until you • ha ve . done this, you 
may wander through the jungle for weeks and months and never come 
across , one, at , least so that , you ca,n get a shot. There are, however, 
some lucky people who seem to meet them whenever they, go out. ■ But, 
do not imagine that you are going to be one of the lucky ones I To 
localise your tiger you must get him to kill - if once you succeed in this 
he will stay in the same area, at least for three or four days. 
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There are two normal methods of shooting tiger^ — one is bj beating, 
and the other by sitting up over a kill. Bach has its own technique, 
and if you are going to be successful with either you must start from 
the beginning with the particular method in view. Do not start 
merely tying up in the hopes of getting a kill somewhere, and of then 
making up your mind whether you are going to beat or to sit up. To 
be successful at either method, you must start from the very beginning 
with that method in view. The success of each depends on a different 
state of conditions. 

A tiger in the heat of the day must always lie up in shady cover, 
and nearly always in or very near water. He will stay by his kill 
throughout the day if conditions are suitable, but, if he cannot drag 
his kill into suitable lying-up ground, he will leave it for at least two 
or three hours in the middle of the day and lie up by the nearest water. 

The art of sitting up depends on getting into position without 
disturbing the tiger, while he is away from his kill. The art of beating 
depends on finding the tiger at home, on or near his kill, and beating 
bim away from it. In sitting up, locating the tiger does not matter 
very much so long as you make sure that he is some distance away 
when you are putting up your maclian, and that you have a general 
idea of the direction from which he will come. If you are going to 
beat, however, you must locate your tiger accurately. It follows, 
therefore, that, in tying up to sit up, you tie up in some place where 
the tiger cannot drag his kill into cover suitable for lying up, and, in 
tying up for a beat, you place your bait so that the tiger will drag it 
into lying-up cover and will stay near it through the heat of the day. 

I propose now to deal separately with the question of sitting up 
and beating. Sitting up is really the poor man’s method, and it is also 
the method which has to be employed in jungles where beaters are 
unobtainable. There is a great deal of rubbish written to the effect 
that sitting up is a form of poaching requiring no skill. As a matter 
of fact, to be successful, it requires just as much woodcraft and as 
much knowledge as beating. It is not, as some people suppose, merely 
a question of getting a kill in any old place and sitting up over it in 
any old tree. The reason, I think, why many people regard it with 
disfavour is that they do not understand it and, therefore, they sit up 
time and again and nothing happens. Beating is, of course, mor 
certain, and, given a reasonable amount of knowledge of the ground, 
success is easier. On the other hand, to the naturalist and to the 
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person who really enjoys seeing the undisturbed hfe of the jungle, 
srtting up is the more attractive, as, apart from the chance of yow 
tiger, you will see all the inmates of the jungle at their ease and un- 
disturbed. When the tiger himself comes, you see him behaving in 
his natural way in his natural state, and not worried and hustled by 
a crowd of beaters. 

It is a mistake to suppose that tigers, in general, only come out on 
their kiOs at mght. My own experience is that, provided the right 
conditions have been selected and adequate precautions taken, tiger 
will normally come out to feed quite early in the afternoon. The 
normal habit of the tiger when he has killed is to stay on his kill until 
he is driven off it by the heat or the glare. He will generally stay 
fairly near it tiU the heat drives him off to look for deep shade and 
water. He wiU lie up there for three or four hours in the heat of the 
day and will generally begin coming down to his kill again as soon as 
the sun gets ^ off the patch of jungle in which it is located. What you 
have to do in sitting up is to take advantage of this habit. Get all 
your business in the neighbourhood of the kill completed while the 
fager IS away and while he cannot hear the noise which you must 
inevitably make in rigging up and getting into a machan. 

Whatever you do, never allow yourself, or anybody else, to follow 
up a drag or go anywhere near the kill in the morning. Even if the 
IS not actually on the kill, he will be somewhere quite near it, 
and he wiU certainly hear you. Although he will hear you, you will 
hear him. He will slink away very quietly and as likely as not 
you will not even know he was there. Time and again, however, you 
will hear a cheetal or a khakur barking a couple of hundred yards 
away in the jungle. You will think it is barking at you ; as a matter 
of fact what IS worrying it is not you, but the sight or the smell of 
the tiger which you have disturbed. Although he may come back to 
his kill after he has been disturbed like this, he will do so terribly 
cautiously and generally after dark. When disturbed in this way 
a iger^c eve ops a most annoymg habit of coming down within a 
hundred yards or so of his kill qnite early in the evening but of 
lemammg quiet, listening and watching, for an hour or so before he 
ac ually comes out. I have once or twice been able to see this myself, 
and It IS amazing to see how, for an hour on end, he will remain alert 
and listening for the shghtest sound. It is almost impossible for the 
man in the world to remain absolutely motionless for an hour 
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on end, and the slightest sound while the tiger is near will mean that 
yonr. chance has gone. 


If it is possible, therefore, go round your baits yourself in the 
early morning and make sure that, if there is a kill, there is no dis- 
tiirbance whatever in the neighbourhood. If you cannot go round 
them yourself, send a reliable man with the coolie who looks after 
your baits.. Give him the strictest possible orders that, if there is a 
kill, he is to come straight home without, making a sound. It, is exactly 
on this point that the average sMkari fails. He li.kes to show his great 
knowledge by coming back with specious tales of the size of the tiger ■ 
and of where it has left the kill. If your shikari can tell you where the 
kill is, you can tell him that he has almost certainly spoilt any chance 
of getting your tiger. The moment you have a kill, therefore, come 
straight home and make all your preparations to go out, put up your 
maoJian, and get into position during the heat of the day while the 
tiger is away. 

It is as well to allow an extra hour or two for delays and for the 
difficulty in following up the drag. You should, however, make certain 
in the hot weather of being in position all ready in your macJian by 
three o’clock at latest. When you come out, the first thing to do is to 
locate the kill. Bring out your machan and necessary gear and the 
men to tie it up, but leave them for the time being at the place where 
your bait was killed. Then go on yourself very quietly with only one 
man and follow up the drag. This is not quite as easy as it sounds ; 
a big tiger will often carry a small buffalo so that the track is very 
difficult to follow, especially when the ground is dry or rocky. He 
may drag as far as three-quarters of a mile, or even more, but, in any 
case, yon must expect it to take an hour to find your kill and to select 
the tree for your machan. Having made this reconnaissance and 
decided exactly on the position of your machan^ back for 3^ our 
men, and in the meantime sit very quietly in some spot where you can 
get a view round about the kill. There is always just the chance that 
a tiger may be lying somewhere near and he may, when he hears your 
man go back, come out to have a look at the kill. 

Some authorities recommend, when tjdng up with the intention 
of sitting up, using a rope which the tiger caimot break, so that he 
cannot drag the kill away. I am strongly opposed to this. It may 
work all right with a very inexperienced tiger ; once, however, a tiger 
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knows the game, anything like this will make him suspicious and less 
likely to return by daylight. My experience is that it is much better 
to let your tiger drag into some quiet place, and take the chance of 
being able to find a suitable tree for your macJian than to risk rousing 
the suspicions of a beast which is already quite cimning enough. 

If you are sitting up over a live bait, by all means use a strong 
rope. Rememloer, however, that it must be a very strong one. It 
takes something like a four inch hawser to prevent a heavy tiger dragg- 
ing his kill ! 

There are several points to be thought of in selecting a place for 
your mackiJi. You have to consider two things. The first is the 
question of being able to sit up without making a noise. You must 
select a tree which will not shake or sway every time you make the 
slightest move ; therefore, select a good, solid tree at some distance 
from the kill, rather than a fragile tree which may be nearer from the 
point of view of shooting, but w'hich will shake every time you move 
and especially at the critical moment when you put your rifle up to 
fire. A tiger approaching a kill, depends more on his ears than his 
eyes even the rustle of one or two dried leaves is quite enough to put 
him on the alert. Remember that his attention is concentrated 
towards the kill ; try, therefore, to arrange your machan so that it is 
out of the line of his direct approach to the kill. The mistake which 
every shikari makes is to put the machan too much on top of the kill 
so that the tiger either walks straight under or straight towards it. 
Try and tuck it away to one side so that the tiger will pass you well 
to one side when he is commg to the kill. It is much better to have a 
steady shot at a tiger fifty or sixty yards aw-ay in broad daylight, 
than to have a doubtful one at fifteen yards rise in the dark or straight 
under your tree. 

A tiger, when he is hunting at night, nearly always moves either 
by a road, a path or a dry nullah bed where he can move quietly and not 
make a noise. The best place to tie up is generally either at a point 
where a track meets a road, or where a road crosses another, for this 
sort of place will give you a double chance. A very favourable place 
IS where a road crosses a long nullah leading down from the hills. 
Aon often find that these wutMs have water in them right up at the 
top, but that the lower end is dry for perhaps a mile or so. The 
bottom end of one of these is the best possible place to tie up. The 
tiger which kills there: will drag up into the nullah but must leave the 
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kill to go to water at , the top of the nullah and .to lie up for. the day. 
You can, therefore, slip in and get your machan up, knowing that the 
tiger is almost .certainly lying up right' away, at the top of your nullah. 
You will, also,. which ts a great advantage,-. have at least a, general idea 
of the, direction from which he will return. Remember, however, Yhat 
this is a general 'direction mnly. A tiger will not necessarily, in fact 
will ha.rdly ever, come right down the bed of the-, rtdlah to a kill ;, he 
will nearly alw^ay-s approach it from some 'slightly higher ground , from' 
one side or the other. A little experience wrill soon give you a pretty 
shrewd idea of the route by which he is most li.kely to come, and it 
must be your business to try to locate your machan so that it will be 
off the direct route and so that, from it, you will be able to cover his 
a,dvance for the last thirty or forty yards up to the kill. 


I have tried, in the attached diagrams, to give some idea of w'hat 
I mean. Diagram I is of a kill which has been dragged up into a 
nullah of this nature. B ” sliow^s the place w^here your shikari will 
generally want to put up your machan, that is to say, right on top of 
the kill and so that the tiger will walk straight up to it as he comes to 
the hill; this is the worst possible place. I have tried to show^ the 
sort of place you should select, and have marked it A.” You will 
see that this is tucked away right off the line of the kill, so that there is 
very little chance of liis seeing you; but at the same time so that it 
gives you a fair broadside shot as he approached the kill. In. this 
connection, it is well to remember that, if possible, you should never 
w^ait for a tiger to come to the kill before taking your shot ; try to 
take him, if you can, well before he gets to the kill, for once he gets 
there you never know^ cjuite what will happen. He may suddenly 
suspect something at the last moment and shy oft\ or he may, as I have 
actually seen happen, suddenly pick up the kill and go off with it 
before you get your rifle off. There is only one rule, and that is to take 
the first certain shot that offers. 

I have added tw^'o more diagrams (II and III) which are, I think, 
self-explanatory and follow similar principles. Each of these are of 
actual kills, and in each case the tiger was shot. In each case B ” 
is what appeared at first sight the most obvious place to put the 
machan and A ’’ is the place where it was finally located. You will 
see that in each case the machan was so located that it was hardly 
possible for the tiger to come underneath it, and that in each case the 
tiger was shot well before it reached the kill 
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Now about tbe actual machan and the paraphernalia you want. 
The ordinary small-sized madimh although it is light and handy^ is a 
perfect abomination for sitting up quietly. It is quite impossible 
for an ordinary human being to sit up in one of these for two or three 
horns without moving. It is essential, if you are going to keep from 
moving, that you should be completely comfortable. Anything — a 
lump or a wooden bar which you can just feel when you first sit up — 
will cause you absolute agony when you have been sitting on it for an 
hour or so. In my experience the only w^ay really to sit up well, is to 
have a machan arranged so that you can lie full length and make 
yourself completely comfortable. In fact one in which you can lie up, 
rather than sit up. You are, moreover, less conspicuous when lying 
down. The ordinary village charpoy, if long enough, does very wnll 
indeed. You want to have on it either a camp mattress or a well- 
padded and I strongly advise twm good fat cushions. Equip- 
ped like this, you can lie full length on your face wnth a couple of pil- 
lows under your chest, your rifle tucked in under your right arm, and 
you can keep quite still for hours on end. There is no reason at all 
why you should not read a book, and you can smoke quite safely 
provided you do not make a noise lighting your pipe. 

Everything you have with you in the machan must be arranged 
so that you can get at it with the minimum amount of movement and, 
of course, everything must be of some neutral colour. The ordinary 


A trick I have played two or three times on a' tiger which refuses 
to co-operate by coming to his kill before dark, is to sit up, not over 
or near the kill, but right away from it on his road down. Most tigers, 
even though they will come out to the kill by dayhght, will generally 
come down to the neighbourhood of it quite early in the afternoon. 
In certain types of country a tiger may go a mile or so away to lie up. 
Although he will vary his route in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
kill, he will often use the same route for the initial part of his 
move. 

If you see signs of this it is worth while letting him kill two or three 
times ill the same place, then sit up early in the afternoon at some 
selected point on his route. A tiger on the move like this is much 
less alert than he is near the kill, and it is a very pretty way of getting 
a cunning tiger. It requires, how^ever, very good local knowledge, 
and very skilful reconnaissance. 
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topee with its hard, outline is most conspicuous in a machan ; I strongly' 
advice you .to. camouflage it by sewing on wide black stripes on to the 
khaki so. as to break the outline. 

Remember that, from the lying position, you' cannot shoot to the 
right, and only with difficult}:^ straight to your front. . You must 
arrange the Whaclian, therefore, so that the kill is well to your left.. 
It is better, in fact, to have the kill on what the sailors call -your '' port 
beam ” rather than broadside on or on your port bown’'^ This is a 
point which is often missed. I have many times seen people put 
themselves into a nmclum so that they cannot shoot at the tiger at all 
when he appears. 

If you are going to sit up, as you should, from three o’clock till 
dark, in the hot 'weather, you wdll want lots of water and something to 
eat. See that the cover of your water-bottle is thoroughly soaked 
before you get into your machan so that it will keep cool, and hang it 
so that you can drink with the least possible movement. Your food 
must he something that you can eat wdthout making a noise ; do not 
have it in a tin or wrapped in paper. Sandwiches wrapped up in a 
khaki handkerchief will do very well, but to my mind the most con- 
venient form of food is the cold sausage. 

Whatever you do, never take a man in the machan wutli you ; 
even if he does not cough at a critical moment, which he probably 
will, he is certain to cramp your style, and doubling the number of 
people in a machan means double the amount of movement and double 
the amount of noise. If you really want to get your tiger, leave your 
girl friend at home. If you select a firm tree, however, there is no 
reason why you should not be able to eat and drink when you want 
without giving the show a^way. As a rule, too, in a jungle wdiere there 
is lots of game, you wdll have warning when your tiger is getting near. 
You will hear cheetal, khakur, sainbhur or monkeys making a noise 
when the tiger begins to move, and as soon as you hear that, you must 
be absolutely still and absolutely on the alert. Generally, too, a 
tiger does not come very quietly to the kill ; if he is quite undisturbed 
you will very often hear his footsteps on dry leaves, and once you have 
heard a tiger coming down like this, you can never mistake his foot- 
steps for anything else. 

I personally do not like the idea, which many people suggest, of 
having men sitting up two or three hundred yards away ; if there is 
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a main road ro open ground, say, five or six hundred yards away, I 
generally have some men there so that I can call them up by whistle 
if I want them. One has to be very careful about this, however, 
especially if one fires at a tiger and is not quite certain whether he is 
dead or not. If your men are reasonably well trained you can gene- 
rally get them up to you without any risk. If, however, they are 
simple, untrained coolies who reaUy do not understand what you say 
and what you are at, it is much better for you to get out of your machan 
and go to them, rather than get them to come up to you. Always, 
therefore, have a rope in your Tnachan so that you can lower your 
rifle if you want to get down, and also have a really powerful whistle 
with which you can make yourself heard, matever you do, warn 
your men that they are on no accoimt to come near you after you have 
fired a shot imtil you have definitely called them up. 

Do not forget that a dead tiger is very often not so dead as he 
looks. Even, therefore, if you think he is quite dead make certain 
that your men approach you from the other side of the machan while 
you keep the tiger covered in case he comes to life again. 

It is nearly always getting towards evening and the light is gene- 
raUy beginning to go about the time you fire your shot. If you knock 
him down, therefore, and he shows any sign at all of movement, do not 
hesitate to give him another shot or two, it may save you a lot of 
trouble later on in case he moves. A few extra bullet holes in the 
skm make practically no difference, provided you stitch them up while 
the skin is stiU wet. So do not be deterred from making certain he is 
dead by the risk of spoiling his skin. The only shot that is Hkely 
to do much damage to the skin is a shot in the face or one which breaks 
up his skull. 

Before I go on to the question of beating, there are one or two 
situations in which beating and sitting up overlap. It is often worth 
while, if there are two of you shooting together, and where the ground 
is suitable, for one gun to go very quietly on to a point where he can 
cover the possible fine of retreat of a tiger, while the other follows the 
drag and makes the necessary arrangements for putting up the machan. 
The sort of place where this can be done is where a tiger has dragged 
into one of the flats at the side of a nullah bed. A very common 
formation in the lower hills is a, sskudj nullah which winds about 
through thickly covered flats with hills on either side. If the tiger 
drags into one of these flats, one gun may go quietly on to the point 
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where the nullah curves back under the hills again. If the tiger is 
disturbed, by the other' gun .off his kill^ he will very often naove away 
along the botto,m of the hill. If the forward man goes very quietly 
; onVup themiillah,.and geds^^i^^^^^ tree where' that fiat ends, he will often 
stand a chance of, getting a shot. '■ This should, however, only be 
. a.ttempted, where, the ground permits of his getting quietly into position 
without any.disturbance.of the., jungle. ■ ■ It is, however, a very pleasant 
.trick if it nan be brought off. (See Diagram IV.) 

Another trick w^hich is well worth carrying, out, when sitting up 
ill the evening ha.s been iinsiiccess.ful, i.s to stalk the- kill very carefully 
in the early morning. A tiger which is hungry and has been kept off 
his kill in the evening will very often come back late at night and may 
feed till fairly late the following, .morning.'; By that time you .will 
know the ground, and may be able to overlook the kill from a con- 
venient ridge. K fellow I was out with two. years ago was driven off 
his machan in the evening by a violent storm of wind and rain. The 
following morning, as the jungle was wet and he could move quietly, 
I sent him out to stalk the kill. Actually he got two tigens, or rather 
curiously enough, two tigresses which had evidently been quarrelling 
as to who was to have the kill ! 


Now to turn to the question of beating. The first point, as I have 
already vsaid, is to locate your tiger as closely as possible without 
running the risk of clistiirbing him. In general, a short beat is much 
better than a long beat. The tiger has less chance of breaking out on f 

the side or of stopping before he gets to the guns and of having to be 
put up again. Six hmidred yards is about as long as a normal beat 
should be, but, of course, at times it may have to be longer still. 

Some of the most successful beats I have seen, however, have been quite 
short, and if the cover is really good it may be possible to run a 
beat of 100 yards or so. The difficulty, of course, with a short beat, 
is getting the gims and stops into position without disturbing the 
tiger. 

The first principle in beating is, of course, to drive the tiger in the 
direction he naturally wants to go. When tying up for a beat one 
tries to get one’s tiger to lie up in a fairly isolated bit of jungle of a 
size which is manageable with the available strength. When disturbed 
in a cover like this, he will naturally move towards the main forest or 
towards the hills, provided there is suitable heavy jungle there. It 
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folio wSj tlieiij that your beat will be laid out. towards the main heavy 
: forest or hills. I do not, however, mean to say by this that you must 
try and force the tiger up a steep hill, but what I do mean to say is 
that you must try and move him along the- natural lead to the main 

'•■'■hilk ; 

1 have never noticed any difference between beating up wind or 
beating down wind ; I do not believe that a tiger coming out on a 
beat takes much notice of human scent,. , Naturally, if there is a wind 
l)lowing down from the guns into the beat, noise will carry better so 
that one has to be more careful about getting into position quietly. 

The ideal is for him to come straight to the gun without being 
forced or turned by stops. This, however, is sometimes not possible ; 
it may be necessary to force him to some extent off his natural line if 
it is not possible to cover this with the guns, but those sort of beats 
are rarely satisfactory, and in my experience generally result in an 
imsatisfactory galloping shot. What one wants to aim at is to move 
the tiger rather than to drive him, so that he will come forward quietly 
and unsuspiciously to the guns. 

Once you have decided on the general line on which you are to 
beat your tiger, the next thing is to consider the detailed location of 
the guns. A tiger, when he kills, nearly always drags into the thickest 
cover available, and generally in the direction he will finally go. 
Generally, therefore, one should beat away from the Idll, and it is 
certainly undesirable to try and drive a tiger straight back over the 
place where he has killed. 

A tiger in a beat moves on a different line to what he does when 
hunting at night. At night, for instance, he will generally move by 
the bed of a nullah ; during a beat, although he will follow the general 
hue of a imllali, lie will nearly always keep along thick cover on one 
bank or the other. He will not go round the bend in a nullah, but 
will generally cut across it, and the same applies to small hills and the 
Hke. If a low ridge runs through the beat he will very often follow 
it so as to get a view on either side. A common form of beat is up 
towards the fork of a nullah. In this case he will very often cross the 
nullah near the fork and follow the ridge between the two branches. 

If a bank running parallel to the beat is included in the beat he will 
often follow the top of a bank, and if not, will keep along through 
heavy cover at the base of it. 
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, ' Diagram V.is of. 'a beat carried, out. succes.sfully. iu a situation, of 
this nature. The kill .took place where a nullah ■coming down from the 
main. hills crossed a little used fore.st track ; between the- track and the 
hills is, very dense , cover w.itli some moist ,groimd; in .the middle, of it ;, . 
above thiS: is a thickly, wooded bank, with a' flat and', fairly open sal 
forest between it and the. main Mils. I have twice beaten this siic- 
cessfiilly, and each time the tiger^ .after lying up .in heavy cover Mdow 
the bank, has climbed the bank and come along through thick bushes ■ 
on top of it— -each time coming to gun '' KT In the reverse of this 
beat, however, (which I have also carried out successfully from the 
opposite direction), although the ground is very similar and the same 
bank continues right through it, the tiger has on both occasions come 
along the bottom of the bank to gim ‘‘ B.’' On each occasion, how- 
ever, he has followed close to the bank and has never come out more 
than twenty yards from it. 

When beating up into a large nullah, or towards the mouth of it, 
the best place for the guns is coniiimnding the spurs up to the top of 
the bank on either side of the nullah. Here again, your tiger, as a 
rule, will follow^ the general direction of the nullah, but he will hardly 
ever, when disturbed, enter the mouth of a narrow nullah (Diagram 
VI). 

When your beat consists of a flat on one side of a wdnding nullah, 
a tiger may do one of two things : he may either cross the nullah, 
where the flat narrows, into the corresponding flat on the other side, 
or he may, as he very often does, cut across the ridge and go straight 
on into the next flat on the same bank of the nullah. Again, he will 
hardly ever follow the bed of a nullah. 

These notes, and the diagrams I attach, may assist to some extent. 
Remember, however, that they illustrate only very general rules and 
it is a matter requiring great experience and sldll to be able to tell at 
a glance in anew jimgle the exact line that a tiger is most likely to 
take. Some people have this faculty to an extraordinary degree, and, 
by some form of second sight, are able to pick out in a strange jungle 
the natural line by w^hich the tiger will move. 

Remember that to carry out a successful beat you have got to 
bring the tiger at a walk, if possible, through the frontage of seventy 
or eighty yards coverei by the guns. You may have several hundred 
square miles of jungle behind you into any part of which the tiger may 
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. want to go. If,, thereforej you are to' be successful, you must tave 
tlie means for keeping the tiger to the correct route ; this .you, can only 
'do by the use of skilfully located stops,, and' stops are, in nearly, every 
■ beat, more important. tha.n the 'actual beaters' themselves.. In,, many 
beats, for instance, you will find that you need two. or three times, 
as many stops as beaters, and on 'the successful laying out of 
the stops all your success will depend. The principles of beating are 
exactly the same whether you use men or elephants in the actual 
beat line. I am not talking of those sort of shoots whore fifty or 
sixty elephants can be obtained, but of the normal affair where one, 
two or three elephants can be begged, borrowed or stolen. In this 
case you use the elephants instead of beaters, and such men as are 
available you use as stops. 



One often hears a lot of argument as to whether stops axe to be 
silent or are to make a noise. There is no hard and fast rule for this. 
If a tiger is coming straight to the guns, the less noise that is made the 
better, for the less noise there is the more likely will he be to come on 
slowly and steadily. Therefore, where a flaiilc is sufficiently open for 
stops to see the tiger on the move it is better for them to remain silent 
and only make a noise if he is showing signs of taking the wrong line. 
On the other hand, where the jungle is very thick, it is generally better 
for the stops on that flank to start tapping as soon as the beat starts. 
This will generally turn the tiger right away from that flank, but if he 
once gets quite close to the stops and then is turned by a sudden noise, 
he is likely to become unmanageable and may break back or gallop 
right through the line of stops. 

In Diagrams V and VI, you will see that I have marked the stops 
to the right of the guns, who are in comparatively open ground, as 
silent stops, and the stops who are covering heavy Jungle, as noisy 
stops. When I say noisy,” I do not mean that they must make 
much noise ; all that is required is a very gentle tapping of a branch, 
for this is quite sufficient to turn any tiger or to warn him ofi the 
flank. Ill any case stops near the guns must be silent. One thing 
they must not do is to make a noise when the tiger is coming straight 
forward. There is a great art in knowing the exact moment to turn 
the tiger. If this is done too soon it will turn him right back into the 
beat line, and that is the mistake which most stops make . 

The ideal to aim at in any beat is to get the tiger quietly on the 
move in the right direction and well ahead of the beaters. Once he 
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has been put on tlie move like this,, he wilLmove steadily on .and not 
require hustling ironi hehiiid. It is a good thing, therefore, to start a 
beat, especially if the cover is thick and -the. beat a fairly, long one, 

. with a lot of noise and, perhaps, a s,hot or two, ; After that , the more 
silently the beat comes forward the' better/ 'This wakes the tiger up' 
and prevents . him sitting tight until the.beaters get cpiite close to 
him. If he is put up suddenly by the beaters when they are right on 
top of him, he will lose his head and start galloping about, and may 
break out anywhere. . ■ 

People are apt to regard a beat as a show carried out by a howling 
mob of some scores of beaters. This' is very far- from being the cum. 
The most successful and the pleasantest beats from every point of view, 
are those carried out by a very, few men. ■ There is one particular 
one which I have carried out several times suceessfiilly with only 
about half-a-dozen men ; of these three were used as stops and the 
rest did not even extend through the jungle, but simply waU^ed up the 
nullah bed talking. I have included a diagram of this as 'Diagram 
No. VIIL 

The small beats carried out wdth one or two elephants can be 
rmi on exactly similar lines. The whole thing is to get the tiger on the 
move quietly in the right direction, and not to let him realise that it is 
a beat at all. 

It never does to put your gims on ground which is too open : a 
tiger, when he has been disturbed, will always shy off open ground, 
and if you force him across it he will generally come' at a gallop. Tt 
is much easier to kill a tiger when he is moving quietly through fa,irly 
thick cover tlian to kill him galloping in the open. Therefore select 
a place for your guns, not so that the ground is absolutely clear in all 
directions, but so that tliey will get a steady shot in reasonably thick 
cover. 

'When you are shooting in a beat remember that, althoiigli you 
are up a tree, your beaters are on the ground. The greatest crime 
you can commit is to send a wounded tiger back into the beat. In 
general, therefore, you should never fire at a tiger he is through, 
or practically through, the line of giuxs. If you take, a shot in front it 
must be an absolutely- certain shot, and you must be completely 
certain that you are going' to kill him dead. . Once a tiger is broadside 
on to.you.-'eomiilg-througlvtheline of -guns, even if you wound him, he 
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will normally gallop straight on, on liis original line. It is a good 
thing to have a reliable .man -available in a tree seventy or eighty yards 
behind yon,. It is, the business of this man' to see exactly what happens 
to a tiger after yon have fired at him. Even if you hit a, tiger clean 
through the heart, he' will nearly always gallop on for forty or fifty 
yards, and if the jungle behind yo'ii is tolerably thick, an observer tip 
a tree will save you an immense amount of trouble and possibly some 
danger.after the beat is over. 

There are often more than one tiger in a beat, so when one tiger 
has come through and been fired at, there is no need to stop the beat 
unless he is in front of the guns. You should, therefore, give very 
careful instructions to your beaters to continue coming forward 
irrespective of whether a shot has been fired or not, but the most careful 
arrangements must be made for an alarm signal in case a wounded 
animal is between the guns and the beaters. Where the jungle is 
very thick and the tiger is not likely to come far ahead of the beaters, 
it is probably best to reverse these instructions and to arrange with 
the beaters that they are to stop and climb trees when a shot is fired, 
and are not to advance until you signal them to do so by whistle. 
I have noticed that in very wet weather and when the jungle is thick, 
that a tiger will often hang back and come along quite close ahead of 
the beaters. In this case it is particularly necessary to let him through 
the guns before you fire at him. 

The last tiger I shot was one killed in September while the monsoon 
was still on, at the special request of the local civil officers, as it had 
been doing a lot of damage close to a main road. We were three guns, 
and the beaters were actually up to the line of guns on my left and not 
more than thirty yards away from me. The jungle was terribly wet 
and heavy and the tigress, as she was in this case, suddenly appeared 
slinking along not more than twenty yards ahead of the beaters. 
She looked utterly disgusted and bored with the wet and discomfort, 
and was obviously very reluctant to move at all. The jungle was 
very thick, but I managed to get her with rather a lucky shot as she 
jumped the track on which my niachan was located. 

One of the great difficulties hi arranging a beat is to get your 
mmJmns up and to make your reconuaissance without running the risk 
of disturbing your tiger. If time permits, it is much better to make 
your arrangements in advance, i.e., do a complete reconnaissance of 
the cover you intend to beat, select the position for your stops and 
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actually put up your machxm before you get a kiU Tb.„ i, • 
ion. .a a... tie up eo tiat the tieet Jl, ^ il“ to 

i-4: rtfc: ixirerv' - " “ 

wt^.u.aa., «a.e„eaJ:ri;rr.jf;T:? 

rrr t^ ^rr 

m,wi *1 1 \ ^ ^orks Ms eiepbant verv 

q - y up the drag, and if the tiger is not found on the kill he wnr-l 
ve.y ,u.etiy tough a„ the HWp sput, iu the uei.^ “hLi 

IdiH d J r“°'* “ ““ ‘I" i"n»h i 

undistiirbed and tLe morainffs are cool pnri pan k r i ° 

all tough the coU weather. It is only likely s'^c^mUTh^w^ 
ever, m ^ss or in forest such as sal where there is a gras, under riotr 
for u. other types of jungle the elephant nrakes so Loh!i to n 
tourbs the tiger. I, y„u .r, poetising this nrethod tielto u! 
moment you hnd that the drag is leading you into bamboo j^nei; o 
where there are a lot of dry branehes about, it is much better to "eh^ 
up and go home If you persist in .msuitable ground, it onlv means 
that you will spoil your chance of getting your tiger iu so,» other 

have a complete understanding with your He must 

in the first pkee, really understand that complete quietness is esientiai 
o success. He must on no account talk to his elephant, tor the sound 
0 a human voice will put the tiger clean away. He mmt direct his 
elephant entirely by presscre, and he must on no accoimt beat it over 
the h»d with his usta if it does the wrong thing. The ideal is to 
give the impressiou of a wild elephant wandering about in the junvle 
uither, you will be perched up on a pad a bit higher than ho i, a°nd 
you must have an arrangement by which he will stop the elephant at a 
ouch from you and will turn it automtically in the tight direction. 

A maiawai, miless he is very well trained, forgets that it is 
impossible to shoot to the right, and dificult to shoot even straight 
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alieacioff a pad elepliant. Tlie moment a tiger is siglited, therefore, 
lie iniist automatically turn the elephant so that the tiger is slightly to 
....your left and keep it absolutely steady for the three or 'four seconds 
.required for your shot. . 

If it. can be carried out successfully, this is a very pretty method of 
getting a tiger, and has the . advantage of not ^ reqiiiriiig large numbers 
.of men and complicated apparatus. 

. The last method is t’lat of stalking your tiger and shooting him 
on foot. This is ..the method adopted by the hero in the' story .books, 
but it is not one which is likely to be successful often in practice. A 
tiger is much, too quic.k of hearing to allow a clumsy animal like a 
man with a rifle to get up to him unless conditions are ve.ry sui.table. 
i\diere you know the ground well, however, and where your baits 
are suitably located, it is often worth while going round yourself on 
foot and stalking them with great care on the ofi-chance of a tiger 
being on a kill. As a rule, however, he will drag into thick stuff 
before daylight and the most you are likely to see of your tiger is a 
flick of his tail as he disappears into cover. 

Where there are isolated pools in a sandy nullah, it is, however, 
sometimes possible to stalk a tiger when he is lying up in water in the 
middle of the day. If you want to try this, you must previously make 
a very careful reconnaissance so that you cannot only approach your 
pool from the most favourable direction, but so that you know the 
exact spot where the tiger is most likely to lie. You want to tie up a 
hundred yards or so from your pool, and, if there is a kill, to come out 
ill the heat of the day and stalk the water carefully. It is unsound 
under these conditions to fin at a tiger when he is lying down. If 
you do, you are much more likely to wound him than to killJiiin. 
If, therefore, you get up to a sleeping tiger, get yourself absolutely 
ready then waken him up with a slight noise— say the snapping of a 
twig. If he is wakened up like this, he will generally stand long 
enough to give you an easy shot, bit if you disturb him too violently 
he will bound straight off without your being able to get a reasonable 
shot at him at all. 

A great deal of rubbish has been written about the danger of 
shooting tiger on foot, and of it being the only sporting method! and 
so on. It is, of course, a very fine sport if it can be brought off, but 
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the cMef objection is that except where the c 
suitable, it is about a thousand to one against a 
shot. 

So far as my experience goes, there is practic 
in shooting a tiger on foot than hi any other m. 
hardly ever charge immediately on being fired at, 
He will, nearly always, whether wounded or not, 
along the line he is facing when the shot is fired. 

Obviously you do not 
or anywhere else, and, of course 
which is likelv 


want to take uncertain shots either on foot 
no one but a fool will fire at a tiger 
to blunder straight into him or which is straight up- 
hill and likely to fall on top of him whether killed or woimded. 

The danger in a tiger shoot, of course, starts some time after the 
first shot, when you are following up the wounded beast. Whether 
your original shot has been fired on foot, offa»jacAa% or off an elephant, 
a wounded tiger is equally dangerous. I have specifically said “ off an 
elephant ” because, in my experience, except for the one fact that you 
can see better, it is more dangerous following up a wounded tiger on 
a half-trained elephant than on one’s flat feet, and the majority of 
elephants which we soldiers can borrow are definitely half-trained or 
w'orse. 

I trust these notes will be of use to people embarking on this 
fascinating sport for the first time, and may even possibly interest 
those who have considerable experience of it. 

The main points which I would emphasise again are : firstly, 
begin from the very beginning with a clear idea of the method you 
intend to use in each particular case— that is to say, from the very 
start, tie up and make your arrangements definitely either for sitting 
up or for beating. Secondly, never taka an unnecessary risk of 
disturbing a tiger until you are pretty certain that you are going to 
get him. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON LIGHT INFANTE Y AND MOUNTAIN 
WAEFAEE TRAINING. 

By Captain F. D. S. Feipp, 2nd Punjab Regiment. 

It has heeii a recognized fact .since th- Great War, that in normal 
open coimtrj infantry are powerless to advance against machine- 
guns without the close co-operation of tanks and artillery. In fact the 
tanks supported by artillery were becoming the chief arm, while the 
infantry were assuming the more humble role of mopping up and 
^ holding. It IS unlikely however that, in India the infantry will be 
displaced from being the chief arm, owing to the limited artillery fire 
power available, the paucity of A. F. V.’.s and the terrain over which 
possible operations may take place. 

^ In order therefore for infantry to advance against machine-guns 
wrthout adequate fire and A. F. V. support, the present and rather 
in exible hnear tactics must be changed to some other form to avoid 
overwhelming casualties. 

Whatever form of tactics or formations are evolved, it is still 
manifestly impossible for infantry to advance against machine-guns 
across bare open ground, but infantry canand must beable todeal with 
machine guns where the country affords opportunities for covered 
approaches, such as hilly and mountainous country, .scrub, iungle 
woods, villages an 1 crops. 

To counteract the impression that infantry are powerless against 
machine-guns, and to create an antidote against this infernal machine, 
the Commander-in-Chiefs directive on “ Infiltration ” and Light 
Infantry tactics has been issued. Infiltration is not a new horror 
inflicted on the infantry. It is but an old and well tried form of 
tactics which has been used by all successful armies in the past and is 
as o d as the liiLs. The enemy’s defensive position is penetrated, 
y direct bludgeon work, but by indirect approach and by 
employmg eve^ means of cover available and exploitmg any opening 
made. ^ This m fact is “ stalking ” tactics, and for troops to be 
success u at this, they must possess first class weapon skill, mobility 
and flexibihty. This is, however, impossible without self-reliance 
and imtiative on the part of aU junior leaders, and to enable them to 
cairy out their rdle, units and sub-units must be given more latitude, 
which implies larger frontages. 



Afew tlm^Us m gf 

We jiave only just begim to realise out here in India tliat oiir 
post-war training lias not altogether been on the right lines. Training 
1ms been modelled on F. S. R.r, Vol UVand Infantiy Training. VoL II 
■ which are iiiifortmiately heavily impregnated with Great War doctrine. 
We have now to readjust our thoughts and eradicate the Great War 
complexes, caused, by trenches, barbed', wire a,iid machine guns. 

The potential enemy armies with w^hich the Indian Army may 
have to deal will iiiidoiibtedly possess machine -gimB, airl the tribes- 
men have ill their possession modem rifles and 'amniiiiiitiom W^e 
must therefore train our infantry to deal ’withthe machine -gun and to 
infiltrate through the eiiemy\s defences. To this end, the sepoy must 
become a master of flexible penetration -and an eliis.ive but determined 
stalker. 

It is generally recognized that the average sepoy, whatever his' 
caste or creed, is really only capable of mastering one thing at a time 
and ivS inclined to lose his initiative wFeii commanded by British 
officers through leaving aU the thinking to the latter. The tendency 
in the past has been to instruct the sepoy in various kinds of warfare 
by classification into various watertight compartments. The general 
result is that he has become a iack of all anrl €3 I'i'Ti Q of AT* rtf TTrtTTrt 
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Moimtain warfare does not necessarily imply skirmishing on a 
khud side ; there are many flat places on the Frontier including villages, 
crops, scrub, copses and nullahs. In the writer’s limited expe- 
rience, the most dangerous grotmd is that which is flat, covered in 
scrub and interlaced with nullahs; ideal country for elusiveness and 
infiltration. Similar ground can be found in the vicinity of most 
garrison stations and there should be no difficulty in alloting suitable 
training areas. 

Mountain warfare, however, has fii'st to be purged of its Great 
War complex. The general tendency is to restrict all movement to 
a narrow corridor flanked by piquets and to employ the use of too 
much barbed wire. It is admitted that a secure line of communication 
is vital and that the protection of permanent camps and piquets 
demands wire, but the sum total is that the initiative is left largely 
in the hands of the enemy and that our troops feel naked and exposed 
when they leave the S3Ciudty of their barbed wire enclosmes and the 
comparative safety of the corridor. 

The opportunities ofi’ered for a stand up fight by the tribesmen 
are comparatively rare, and therefore unless the troops can engage the 
enemy at their own method of warfare, the latter are enabled to choose 
their own time and place to inflict losses. To change the role of the 
tethered goat, the troops must be trained to be as equally elusive and 
to stalk the tribesman instead of being stalked. 

A camp having been established in tribal territory, we must be 
able to roam the country side whenever and wherever we choose 
and to put the fear of God into those tribesmen who object. 

In regard to this, a quotation from CallwelFs Tkah, 1897 , de- 
scribing the small unit of Gurkha Scouts, is interesting : — 

“ All were especially selected for their activity and fleetness of 
foot, and they had been trained on the steepest hillsides. They were 
all good marksmen and had been taught self-reliance. At night they 
often went out barefooted and in oisguise carrying arms. Although 
called Scouts, they were in reality much more than Scouts and could 
surpass the tribesmen at their own tactics.” 

What finer training could be obtained anywhere else % and when 
war comes either on the frontiers of India or outside against an Asiatic 
army, the Indian Army thus trained should be more than a match 
for the enemy. Given the ground and essential cover, it will be 
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comparatively easy to stalk and obliterate tbe machine-gim am I to 
penetrate the enemy’s defence. 

To enable these light infantry tactics to succeed, clothing and 
footgear must be suitable. At present the infantryman is weighed 
down with a various assortment of articles that he may reciuire. 
Give him the bare essentials to carry and train him to lie hard and to 
fight and stalk even harder. 

The worse features of the man’s clothing at present are the shorts 
and footgear. Taking the latter article first ; one cannot expect a 
man to move nimbly, swiftly and silently in a heavv' pair of hobnailed 
boots. Look at a Punjabi youth plajdng *• Kaudi Kaudi"’ ; see him 
leap into the air like a young goat ; watch the sprmg and tension of 
his muscles. Then put him into a pair of ammimition boots and see 
how comparatively immobile he becomes. To allow his legs and feet 
full scope he must be given suitable footgear. The most suitable of 
course for MU w'arfare and arid regions are aJiapUs. and for serious 
stalking and patrolling, grass cJiapIis are better still, as those who 
have used them on shikar well Icnow. 

These are cheap and, being a local product in the north of India, 
there should not be any difficulty in supply. The argument against 
chapUs is that they are not a general titility footgear. 

Regarding shorts; these are useful garments and comfortable 
but provide no protection against cold or mosquitos. The ever-present 
transport problem wdll not allow of the carriage of a second pair of 
neither garments and therefor.? some kind of general utility garment 
is indicated. For Indian troops some form of b iggy pyjama or very 
loose knickerbooker giving full freedom to the Icnees and legs and yet 
providing necessary protection against mosquitos and cold appears 
desirable. For winter these could be made of a light wooUen material 
or serge. The present pattern of trouser or knickerbocker is too tight 
and the drill material too heavy and thick. 

The puttee also comes in for criticism. These constrict the calf 
muscles, are hot and micomfortable and when wet are beastly. A 
short ankle puttee to guard against thorns and a thick woollen stock- 
ing or hose top into which the pyjamas can be tucked would provdde 
a practicable and comfortable ensemble. Not perhaps smart, but 
serviceable. 
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Bearing in iiimcrthe type and efficiency of the probable eiieniy 
of the Indian Army and the limited fire power available for support, 
the infantry. must not and , ca-miot w.ait for elaborate fire plans of 
machine-guns and ■ artillery,, but must fight' their way forward on their 
own by infiltration and light infantry tactics. This definitely requires 
a new^ form of training.' The best training that can be carried out in 
peace time and employed with little difference in mountain warfare 
is by '' Fighting Patrols.’’ The conduct of a fighting patrol demandvS 
self-confidence and initiative on the part of the commander and weapon 
skill, stalking ability and initiative of a high order by all ranks. 


The general picture one has in mind is that from a camp or camps 
established in tribal territory, fighting patrols varying from a platoon 
to a company or more, depending on the task in hand, are sent out at 
frequent intervals to roam the hillsides and broken ground tinder 
dispersed control, elusive, lightly equipped, suitably clothed and with, 
no transport tail, stalking the tribesman and domineering the country- 
side. 


It is suggested that a man so trained in peace and on the frontier 
could easily adapt himself to any other kind of w^arfare and that, given 
the ground, he could stalk and deal with enemy machine-guns with 
comparative ease. There is no reason why our infantry should not be 
able to emulate the Gurkha Scouts of 1897 and become first class troops 
at infiltration. It is considered, however, that to unlearn the barbed 
wire tactics of the Great War and the linear formations which 
liave become a second nature to the average sepoy and his imme- 
diate commanders, time must be given. At least two complete train- 
ing seasons might be devoted to nothing more ambitions than com- 
pany training. 

Based on a simple doctrine of training of the shikar instinct and 
applied to fighting patrols in mountain warfare, a high standard of 
light infantry tactics should easily be reached. 
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J. F. C. Full?"i\ and otliera, write irreproacliable books and articles, 
lay down attractive .principles, and produce carefully tlioiiglit-oiit 
designs for. a constitution and for institutions wkicli skould weld the 
scattered bits iiito:o;iie homogeneous whole. , 

But, however, scientific their approach, however logical their 
argument, there is just one thing which not one of them seems to bother 
about, and it is just that social imagination ” which has, by its 
absence, nullified the taciniical perfection . of Beco..:i tree. 

Is there not a real clanger that no .Imperial Plan, however scieiiti- 
.fie,, however teclmically .correct, will really meet the needs of the 
situation, .and will fulfil the purpose for which it is designed,— namely, 
the assiirance of the permanent unity of -the Empire — imless it is 
. ,f milled in accordance with Asocial imagination Jii short, before 
the brain begins to plan, is it not. essential .that' the purpose of the plan 
should appeal to the heart? To achieve Empire unity, is it not 
necessary to win over the Empire’s .heart before its brain can be 
c^xpected to function in .the required direction? ' 

Fifty ‘years ago, one- S.ir John Seeley created a small sensation 
by the publication of liis book—'' The Expansion of England^’ He 
was o.iie of the pioneers to explore the problem — ''Is the .Empire 
worth (3onserviiig ?■” ' and its corollary—" Can it be conserved V 
His reply in both cases is a very decided—" Yes.” But he makes a 
' curious e.x.ce|)tioii in the case of India, regarding which much troubled 
continent he remarks : " It ina}’ be fairly questioned whether our 
possession of India does, or evei* can, increase our power or our 
security j w'hile there is no doubt it vastly increases our dangers and 
;.respo.nsibilities.’'’ That is, a subject about which a certain amount of 
controversy may be noticed to-day; a subject, indeed, wvhich lias 
become so obscured by gas-cloud and ink-deluge that it is becoming 
a little bit difficult to distinguish what the real point at issue is. 

But as regards the- rest of the Empire lie has no doubts or reser- 
vations at all. He denies vigorously that, because the .Empire is 
eiiorinoiis and widely scattered, any inherent necessity for dissolu- 
tion is thereby involved, and points out that no real parallel ' exists 
between it and previous Bmphes whose decay is writ in the sad pages 
of history. It is true that the English had already lost one Empire— 
but so unnecessarily. Had there been displayed on either side a 
siifficieiicy of "social imagination,” that first Empire would never 
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liave been lost. Tlie appeal to the heart won M havr.^ |■‘0!]se^ver:l what 
the appeal to a half-baked brain lost. 

For this is all tliat social iinaginatioii reall\' raej,iis--;”-rhe recogni- 
tion of a common liiimaiiitw--the realfeation that men are just mm^ 
and not figures to. lie regimented, like pawns on a chess- 

l)0.ard : that are swayed by emotion as well as l:l)^ reason, !j\' 
sentiment as well as by selfishness, ■ and that,' in the long run, they 
cannot be persuaded against their will ; that the various classes a.iid 
estates have their own appointed fimctions to fulfil, their own useful 
place in tlie world's affairs ; that nations will remain nations, .and that 
races will coiitiime to produce races in spite of all the declarations 
of quacks and cranks and .intriguers to the contitirv ; and that it is 
sheer liiiiacy to shut one’s eyes to the .fact tJiat mankind is, afte.r all, 
only just a tiny proportion of that fortuitous concourse of atoiiis," ■ 
which., according to old Lucretius, is the World. 

'It is really humiliating to considei* tliat, according to Mr. Van 
IjOO, the whole population of the woihl could be packed into a square . 
l)ox with sides only half a mile long ! 

.Presumably everybody is acquainted with Sir John Seeley's 
sentence : We seem, as it were, to have conquered and peopled lialf 
the world in a fit of absence of mind." What would be still m.ore 
remarkable would l 3 e the loss of half the world, due to a continued, 
state, not much of absence of mind, as of careless and ignorant 
indifference as to the significance and result of such a loss. 

Since Sir John Seeley’s day tliere lias been a steady tendenc}’ 
for the business of Empire to beco.me more and more complicated, 
for confl.icting interests to stand out more prominently agai.nst the 
background, until the problem has become so difficult that no .states- 
man seems to know’ quite where to begin — and still less where to end. 
Consequently all efforts towards consolidation and understanding 
have been somewhat isolated and uncorrelated ; there is no consistent 
melody, only a series of staccato notes. ' A good deal of lip-service is 
paid to the sanctity of Imperial unity ; but the appeal is generally 
made in narrow terms to interest, to fear, to self -conservation. 

Sir John Seeley puts the solution into a ■ very simple form — 
and leaves it there. '' If the colonies are not, in the old phrase, posses- 
sions of England, then they must be part of England. . , . . . 
Wben wc haye accustomed ourselves to contemplate -the whole Empire 
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together, and CisU it England, we shall see that here, too, is a United 
States. Here, too, a great homogeneous people, one in blood, 
language, religion, and laws, but dispersed over a boundless space. 
We shall see that, though it is bound together by strong moral ties, 
it has little that can be called a constitution, no system that seems 
capable of resisting a severe shock.” 

That is the problem— the Dominions and England to be one and 
indistinguishable, and yet each component part to preserve its indivi- 
duality and its independence. If the Empire is to be permanent and 
indissoluble, then it must be homogeneous at least in spirit and in 
purpose. No matter what constitution may be baked and boiled 
and katalysed and synthetized in the political laboratory, it will 
not be a successful experiment unless some strong flux of the most 
tenacious nature is employed that will ensure the cohesion of all the 
constituent parts of the finished product. 

The trouble is that the Empire is not a homogeneous whole, 
much less so than it was in Sir John’s day. And it is just this very 
lack of homogeneity which will nullify any purely academic constitu- 
tion or elaborately designed institutions. To fabricate any sort of 
constitution or institution before any sort of homogeneity has develop- 
ed is wasted labour. So long as all the constituent parts are the play- 
grounds for party politics, and so long as successive governments can 
repudiate the policy of previous governments, what can the Empire 
be but a congeries of separate, independent entities ? 

Sir John says—’ Here, too, is a great homogeneous people, one 
in blood, languages, religions, and laws.” But that is just what the 
Empire is not, and never can be ! It is, therefore, a vain thing to 
attempt to frame a constitution as if homogeneity existed. Yet, 
unless there is some form of homogeneity, what good does there 
appear to be in attempting to frame a constitution ? There must 
be a “ something ” that all the constituent parts have in common- 
some strong flux to bind them together as a cohesive and balanced 
whole. It is fairly obvious that what is required is something rather 
less evanescent than merely common interests and mutual fears. 
When we try to discover common interests, we seem to discover a 
preponderance of conflicting interests, attempts to satisfy which 
seem to lead rather to common dissatisfaction. When we try the 
appeal to common dangers and fears, we are apt to discover that 
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more attention is paid, to the immediate and selftsli necessities of the 
moment. ' 

Yet, when the Great War shattered the complacency of the ' 
world,: we found that he had no need to make . any. appeal at ■ all . ' Iii ; 
their thousands, the people of the Dominions obeyed so.nie - irresisti- 
ble urge and gave all they could without counting the cost. It is 
easy to sneer and to state w^ith airy superiority , that self-interest lay 
at the bottom of their action.; It did not. Self-interest -was not in the 
heart of one single soldier who came over the seas, and their dead 
have earned some better memorial than a slander which only discredits 
the fatuous few who are .mean enough to utter it. 

There is a similar school which sneers at any attempt to idealize ' 
the , reasons which . brought England herself into the War. ■ They 
do a poor service to the S, 000, 000 volunteers who obeyed the same 
irresistible urge in our own Islands, before con.scription was resorted 
to, in order to balance the conscription, ^ that lias always obtained on 
the continent. 

It is not a question, of the policy of a government ; goodness knows 
that may be swayed by any fitful breeze. It is a question of what is 
in the heart of a people, and it is to the heart of a people that the 
ultimate appeal must always be made. 

If, then, the appeal to the heart proved the strongest bond in 
the face of danger, it is surely not illogical to argue that the appeal to 
the heart will prove the strongest bond at all times, and that we may 
find that the magic flux we are seeking, the homogeneity which is not 
to be found in a physical form, or a religious form, or a legal form, 
or in any tangible form at all, will be found in a higher form which 
cannot be expressed in any easy words, but which can he felt with 
intensity— a form at once indescribable and inarticulate, but never- 
theless indestructible. But it can no more be expected to take root 
and flourish without any attempt at cultivation than can a fallow 
field be expected to produce a rich crop spontaneously. 

Here is a good opportunity for the hard-baked industrialist or 
financier, for the strong, silent, ruthless soldier, for the crafty, 
cynical, ambitious politician, — ^all those disagreeable people we 
meet with frequently in novels, occasionally in biographies, and 
sometimes in real life— to he faithful to type, and to apply the guil- 
lotine, for the argument is really beneath their notice. 
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It is just possible, thougb., tbat tlie axgiimeiit is above tbeir 
uotice ; it is away and beyond' their power of understanding and 
imagination.' For tbey can 'conceive of nothing useful except ela- 
borate, cut and dried plans, framed in exact accord with all the 
approved 'principles of strategy, economics and politics. 

■ yet~just as the teclinical perfection of Becontree is nullified 
by its complete lack' of social imagination, so may all the technically 
perfect plans of Empire conservation be ruined by this very same lack 
of the gift of social imagination. And when one comes to think of 
it, it is a little bit difficult to recognize what are the approved principles 
of -strategy, economics and politics. If one thing is certain in this 
changing world, it is that all the old principles are hopelessly dis- 
■ credited, and that there is universal disagreement as to what , the new 
principles should be. 

To cut the cackle, let us now assume, if we may, that the only 
homogeneity achievable in the Empire is that which almost amounts 
to a spiritual homogeneity — spiritual, not in a religious sense, but in 
the sense that it is something removed from mere empirical laws 
that are supposed to govern human motives ; ideals held in common 
and a purpose reached out for in union. If we can find some such 
, brotherhood beneath the sun, then indeed, we will be justified in 
framing our constitution and our institutions. 

If not. 

Why should it be difficult to build up this common Imperial out- 
look and intention ? Perhaps a few cold facts will bring the difficulty 
home. If we take Canada, according to an article in the August 
number of the FOETNIGHTLY, we find the following complications, 
'' French Canada has one of the highest birth-rates among the white 

people of the world the population of English speaking 

Canada is stationary.” (The proportion of British, French, and 
'' others” is— 5-— 3— 2.) Then ''there are 1,300,000 Canadians 
ill the,,lh S. A. ” A pretty big proportions out of a population of 
10,000,000. Of the European population other than British — “ 54*32 
per cent, .are on the western fields ; 34.7 per cent, of the British only.” 
And of this foreign element, the queerest of the lot prove to make 
the most stable, contented, and successful farmers — ^the only farmers 
who can face the grim and hard reality of life inthefar west— namely, 
that stubborn Eussian sect, the DOTJKHOBOOES. They, and 



tlie Scandinavians, seem, fated to form the popiilatioii of the western ' 
prairies. Finally, here are some disquieting statistics' The 
whole country is being America.n.ized one-half of the stocks and 
bonds are in American hands ; 75 per cent, of the vast wood-pulp 
industry is in the hands of Americans ;■ the total value of American 
capital mvested ill (kinada amounts to £800,000,000.’’ ■ 

These are hard and stubborn facts. What is to be done about 
it ? As time goes on, as the ties of sentim.ent and race' grow less 
and less with every generation, what can we throw into the scales 
to balance narrow self-interest and the e'xpediency of the moment I 

It is hardly necessary to mention the racial antagonisni in South 
Africa. A great fight is being sta-ged to 'bridge it over— a fight, 
remember — and one of which the fi'iial result cannot be foreseen, 
because the real designs of the protagonists are by no means apparent. 

In Australia — how much of Ireland has flowed into xAiistralia ? 
So far from seeing any great encouragement for Empire unity in 
Australia, we actually see signs of Australian dis-iniity ; the openly 
expressed desire of West Australia and of the riverine portions of 
New South Whiles to break away from the Dominion. 

In New Zealand, there does appear to exist stability and homo- 
geneity, and, curiously enough, that is the one Dominion which was 
originally colonized on a definite, purposeful plan, due to that queer 
character, Gibbon Wakefield, who also achieved the unusual distinc- 
tion of being twice arraigned for, and convicted of, abducting eligible 
young ladies ! 

No amount of tinkering with quotas and tariffs seems to help the 
situation. Whiatever we do to improve dairying in England must 
re-act unfavourably on Australia and New Zealand. In Canada and 
Australia the determined efforts to establish industrial activities must 
affect our English industries. The acreage under wheat this year 
in England is 42 per cent, more than it was last year ; hardly pleasant 
for Canada. tAnada is shipping large cj[uantities of motor-cars to 
Australia— hardly pleasant healing for our motor industry. The 
South African Government has heavily subsidized an Italian ship- 
ping line— a shrewd blow to our crippled mercantile fleet. 

Not one of the Dominions is in the least bit anxious for any 
scheme of British emigration on a large scale. ‘‘ Charity begins at 
home ” is their motto. Moreover, even supposing we were able to 
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iaa'iigiirate a successful scheme of emigration (and so fax al attempts 
have failed), what are' the new inhabitants going to do when they get. 
thfxe ? Grovr more corn when more is already produced than the 
world can buy ? . , Produce more beef and more wool before the' addi- 
tional potential markets have been ascertained ? Help in founding 
more industries when half the industries of the wmrld are: well-nigh 
bankrupt ? 

One begins, to wonder whether. Sir John was quite justified in 
saying that there is no inherent reason, why the Empire should dis- 
integrate.' It would appear' that, wuth the appearance of the Statute 
of Westminster, all the seeds of disintegration have been sown, and 
that no one can tell when the crop of weeds is going to materialize. 
Good, easy gentlemen assure us 'that the more complete the indepen- 
dence of the Domiliioiis, the more remote is the likelihood of their 
breaking away from the Empire. That, surely, can only be true if 
there is some bond stronger than their independence. 

After all, this fissiparous tendency is rather a natural one, 
considering that until quite recently, as history goes, nothing what- 
ever has been done to avert such a development. Indeed, the 
desirability of any such action has hardly been considered. There 
was Wakefield, who advocated a definite plan of colonisation ; there 
was Lord Durham, who gave us a united Canada ; there was that 
Empire spell-binder, Lord Beaconsfield, who, as Ben Disraeli, remarked 
that the colonies were millstones round our neck ; there was the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness in the early days of this century, one 
Joe Chamberlain, the ■ converted Radical, who was rejected by the 
mugwumps of his own party and was despised by those Empire 
wreckers, the intelligentsia of that Liberal Party which did more 
during its nine years of tyranny to destroy the green and pleasant 
island,” perhaps, ' than any other Government of modern days. 
There w^as the voice of old Sir John Seeley 50 years ago, and there are 
the voices of two or three striving to make themselves heard to-day. 

Among the latter, Mr. Robert Stokes and Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller have each produced a book with practical suggestions. The 
latter, with good commonsense, stresses the senselessness of this 
bleat for independence by peoples incap.able of maintaining their 
independence against ■ aggression — a . bleat . that reverberates round 
and round the old w^orld that is itself ' completely dependent on the 
laws of p.hysics and chemistry and Professor Einstein—- some, indeed. 
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say on the laws of God. But the desire for independence is not 
dependent on common-sense, on stodgy facts 'of history, geography, 
economics or anything else. The clamour for independence is gene-, 
xallydue .either ,to a 'heart-felt national pride, or. to an artificial 
national ambition manufactured by idealists or self-seekers. ■ 

But few pause to consider. to what lengths independence, can. be 
st.retched— where it must end. "When the Hyde Park tub-thumper 
or. the perfervid. patriot shriek about independence, what do they 
actually mean ? Independence of common sanity — common weal — 
common .folly — common greed-common decency ? 

What is meant by this magic word, this hot gospel of independence • 
and self-determination, which, reduced to its ultimate ratio, must lead 
to the independence of the individual ? We see now, before us, the 
tragic result of the cult of the individual in the mess in which the 
U. S. A. finds itself, in the collapse of all preconceived tenets of econo- 
mics, finance, and industry. To free themselves from this mess into 
which their independence has carried them, the people of the U. S. A. 
now have to submit to a very drastic code of public behaviour in which 
there is no room for individual independence at all. 

The cult of the individual does not seem to have produced any 
happier results than has the cult of mass-production or the cult of 
socialism. The reaction to this dismal record of universal failure is 
to he seen in the surrender to a modern form of dictatorship, at first 
ruthless, subsequent benevolent — so long as you do what you are told. 
And why ? Because the appeal is a sentimental one rather than a 
scientific one. Because dictators, with a shrewd knowledge of 
human nature, appeal to the individual, not as an individual, but as 
a imit of the national mass. In other words, they apply their version 
of the doctrine of social imagination. Their methods are imiform 
in that they are designed to give each member of a state a sense of his 
responsibilities towards the state. 

Thus the point to be noted is not so much their method or their 
ultimate purpose, as their discovery that by appealing to sentiment, 
and not to intellect, they can force a sense of mutual interdependence 
on to the people of nation. The people are brought to see that they 
must pull together or starve together; that there is really no room for 
divergent motives, for different ideals, for imcorrelated effort — in a 
f* state. The nation must work as one — like a nest of ants,. 
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We tried it once in England, nearly 300 years ago, and .no thing, 
is more unlikely that we will ever try such daiigerons medicine again,. 

To quote old Sir John again— -and for the last.' time— '' we 

have accustomed ourselves to contemplate the whole Empire together, 
and call it England-, . . . It was difficult to do. so in his day, 
and now the difficulties would seem to he even, greater. How many of, 
the inhabitants of, England ever give one single thought to the 
Dominions! What, exactly, is conveyed by the word “ Australia to 
the average Englishman ? ■ Well, it’s a patch on the map, somewhat 
larger than Eutlandshire, perhaps, but hardly more important. And 
what is England to the average kmtmlim ? A little island, vaguely 
situated in the north of Europe, where the fogs are cold in winter, but 
warmer in summer. 'And what does the farmer in, Saskatchewan 
think of the farmer in Corn^vall, and what -does either of them' think 
of the problem of direct versus indirect rule in our coloured ” 
colonies ? Who can name straight ofi the third most populous depen- 
dency in our Empire ? 

It is sheer lunacy to expect that any average man can possibly 
master, or even take an interest in all the literally incalculable problems 
that are involved in a great and scattered Empire. 

Now, all that the would-be Empire reformers are able to suggest 
is some form of economic, strategic and political alliance between 
England and the Dominions — an alliance which sui'ely would be at the 
■mercy of -any Government of the day, which might be blown to pieces 
by the breath of any demagogue, at the mercy of a specious catch- 
word. Alliances and treaties within the Emp.ire merely stress the 
independence of its .constituent parts. If the Empire is to be one,. 
there can be no room for alliances and codes. They cannot serve to 
bring the parts closer together than an alliance with, a foreign country. 
Can any one maintain that our alliances with France and Japan did, 
in the long run, bring our people into more intimate sjmipathy with 
the peoples of those countries ? They did not break down national 
barriers and, racial antipathies. They have never stopped economic 
rivalry and industrial throat-cutting. ' An alliance is .hut an expedient 
only,, and, serves its purpose for a day, and then, is filed away for the 
dust , to collect. . ' 

We may work out as many meticulous and high fa.lutin’, , schemes 
of Empire reciprocation as we like — but that won’t help us to call 
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it Eiiglaiid.’^ Indeed, the unholy squabblings that seem fated to 
attend any conference have an effect the exact contrary to that for 
which the conference was summoned. W as it not a Canadian premier, 
who, many years ago, airily pronounced that he could not see why 
Canada should bother about contributing to the upkeep of the 
British navy, when she could always have the navy of the U. S. A. to 
fall back upon ! 

The other side of the picture is displayed in Australia’s and 
New Zealand’s very real alarm when, at one time, we seemed to be 
deliberately proposing to send our navy to join the German fleet at the 
bottom of Scapa Flow. It certainly looked as if we were prepared to 
throw them to the wmlves ! 

Both these historical instances show exactly to what a dangerous 
pitch the old policy of laissez faire can be developed. This clamour 
for independence on the part of the Dominions is not the result of any 
tyranny or oppression on the part of England. On the contrary, it 
is the result of the complete indifference— one may almost say, of the 
contemptuous indifference— of the English people, and of a parochial 
outlook on the part of the peoples of the Dominions. 

If these pitiful attitudes are to be altered, something more than 
ministerial or bureaucratic alchemy is required. There must be an 
appeal that goes home to the heart of the people, over the heads of 
all the little tin gods. 

We rather pride ourselves on lack of sentiment in England ; at 
any rate, whatever we may feel, we would rather die than give expres- 
sion to our feelings. It is quite true that most of us are quite incapable 
of expressing ourselves. Still, apart from that, we don’t like doing it, 
and when some fellow does get up and let himself go, we are rather 
apt to regard him with suspicion and disfavour. That’s all very 
right and proper, but perhaps w'e rather over-do it. It is difficult 
to imagine any British General appealing to his men as “ mes enfants,” 
but, against that, one seems to remember an appeal by Earl Haig— 
something about having “our backs to the wall” came into it. The 
appeal succeeded. Under similar circumstances, a similar appeal 
would always meet with response. 

Sentiment ? No such thing in England ? Why, it does not 
require a very extensive journey through the fields and villages and 
little towns of England to discover that the stolid inhabitants and 
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workers have a seiitiniental attachment for their own particular little 
niche that is as deeply felt as it is inarticulate. A mile or tvro on 
either side of a tortured main road in Sussex you will still find the real 
England — hemmed in, attacked, bewildered by noise, vulgarity and 
shallow flippancy, but still persisting. 

For, in spite of all the hideous desecriition of the lovely country 
that the Industrial Bevolution has left in its ruthless track.s, in spite 
of mispeakable vulgarisation by means of pink-roofed bungaloid 
eruptions, of the cancerous attacks of ribbon development, in spite of 
all the discordant sights and noises, in spite of the cult of what is ugly, 
unhealthy, obscene, in art, literature, and drama— in spite of all this 
men do still dig in the fields of England, and her kindly earth still 
does produce its fruits. 

The moderns have not yet succeeded in killing the spirit that is 
England— the sense of unity. Indeed, in the far country something 
very hke a feudal spirit still persists — astoundingly so. It is not so 
much a racial instinct— that developed very late in England. It is 
not so much patriotism, which hardly existed at all before Tudor days, 
and which is now condemned by the Intelligentsia as an unspeakable 
word— as a consciousness of mutual interdependence between the land 
and the dw'eller on the land, and between the individual dwellers of 
the land, rich or poor. An interdependence due, not so much to per- 
sonal interest, as to a finer feeling of the continuity and stability that 
is a country, that makes a nation. That this spirit still exists in spite 
of the sneers and jeers and arguments and figures of the self-complacent 
Intelligentsia, with their w’eU-paid, well-advertised propaganda, is 
just a proof of its depth, it.s persistence, its sincerity, its radical truth. 

But, if neglected and passed by, it cannot endure for ever. 

It is just because no efiort has ever been made, in the whole history 
of our Colonial Empire, to inspire this feeling of unity, this necessity 
for continuity and stability, as betweeii England and her Colonies, 
that the problems of Empire unity have reached the pitch of com- 
plexity where we find them to-day. Conflicting interests have been 
allowed to expand ; ties of sentiment and race have been allowed to 
slacken ; the gospel of self-determination has been preached vociferously 
as if there were some peculiar sanctity in the word. 

And all the time it might have been so easy to concentrate on 
working out a scheme of mutual interdependence, on the basis of 
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equality, of oneness. But the Victorian industrialists and free- 
traders were far too busily employed in building up their own private 
fortunes, in exploiting the whole world. It was a paying game — while 
it lasted. 

The whole root matter of the trouble is this word— independence. 
What the Dominions mean, presumably, is independence of British 
Bailiamtntaiy control. They have got that now, and they are vrelcome 
to it. If they are satisfied with what they have substituted, well and 
good. It is their business. As a matter of fact, they do not appear to 
be particularly satisfied with it. 

They cannot have it both ways, though. They cannot be niem- 
beis of an Empire, and at the same time be independent of some central 
guiding principle or ideal or purpose or pattern, that can shape their 
policies and destinies as one entity. They cannot have progress 
here, and reaction there. There must be some common starting-point 
and some common goal. One can hardly visualize the north of England 
following protection, and the south clinging to Free Trade. But that 
would be no greater lunacy than to imagine that an Empire can be 
maintained whose several parts are all pulling in different directions. 
If thej' are to remain members of a living Empire, then Canada and 
Australia must consider the extent of their independence, not only in 
their relations with England, but in their relations with each other. 
And both of them must balance, vis-a-vis South Africa, their several 
and mutual dependence on, against their several and mutual indepen- 
dence of. South Africa. 

It seems a little bit odd to imagine that you can have the closest 
alliance coupled with the greatest independence. 

W^e have, then, several individualistic co-partners in association, 
who are quite desirous of working together in amity, but who are not 
quite sure what the objects of the association are or ought to be, who 
are more than a little bit suspicious as to how the profits (if any) are 
going to be allocated, while not one of them has the slightest intention 
of recognizing the chairmanship of any other partner. 

But, all the time, did they but know it, there has been available for 
them the strongest form of national cement known — the strange and 
indefinable magic of the Crown — ^not necessarily of the sovereign in 
his person, but all that the Crown stands for, that wonderful cohesive 
element in our own constitution which has preserved our being as a 
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aatioii tlirough m much ■ adveTsity. so- mucli folly, so iiiiich -careless 
disregard of the lessons, of - the past-, of the dangers of the future. Here 
we have, as deyelop3d in England, a eentrah idealized, and permaiieiit 
focus, iiiidisturbed by politicaHiitrigues, xmniffled by the fall of govern- 
ments- -a focus from which guidance can be gathered and directed 
without miy fear of that patronage and... dictatorship which seem to 
infuriate so inariy otherwise harmless inhabitants of England aiid her 
Dominions. The Crown- of ; England stands like a liglithoiise against 
whicii the winds and the- wayes. do most furiously and. -impote.ntly 
rage. , 


If the vti.ioiis peoples of the British Empire can once get it into 
their heads that the Crown is but a stiiibol, not of tyranny, but of 
periiianenee a.nd unity, and't.hat its value a.nd its poxyer lies, not so .much 
with its accidental wearer, as. in its . .symbolical character, staiidiiig 
fo..r stability,' continuity, fidelity and justice, then- perhaps it might be 
possible to fra.inethe ideal constitution and build up the ideal institu- 
tions on and by which alone can a real Empire be. founded and main- 
tained. 


But fi.rst the symbol and its significance must be worn in the 
hearts of the people. 

Whe,n the society bore rema.rked to a witty indiv,idiial that 
' Familiarity breeds- contempt,” instantly there came back the- co.m- 
inent— 'CBiit you can’t breed anything without a little familiarity, 
can }’ 311 .. And so, if one is to have an ideal Empire, surety it is neces- 

sary to have some idealistic purpose in accordance with which, its 
Cuustitution .must be . designed, . its development planned, and its 
actions directed. - And surely,- in idealism,’ there is no room for e.nyy 
and petty selfishness and suort-siglited greed and false ambition —no — 
and. no room for any detestable snobbishness and assumption of siipe-, 
riorily, of wh.ich cur- race is by.no means always guiltless, not only 
.towards the inhabita-nts of other (and so less-favoured) climes, but 
ti, .aids individi.. Is of its owm race, less favourably endowed by Provi- 
dence, by opportmiity— and by conceit. The unity miist.be real, not 
merely as between' all constituent parts 'of the Empire, but as betw^een 
the individ'iial .inhabitants of each part'. 


.ty.; The ■ preceding paragraphs , do - not, pretend- even to sketch, the 
outline -of a working - plan. They are’ merely intended, to. ofier the- 
germ, of an idea, to suggest a possible starting point,. and to wmrn 
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till* folly of putting the cart before tlie horse ;■ to remind those 
wlio would attempt to concoct plans and iiistitiitions and alliances in 
the political laboratory, no matter. of what teclinic.al perfection, that 
tliev will be wuisting tlieir time and oiirs, unless they leaven., their tech- 
niealitc with the spirit of social mmginat.ion.'’: Human actions 
spring from hiinian hearts, and the motives that sway humanity are 
not to lie fabricate,! in any scientific, 'philosophic, bureaucratic or 
political laboratory whatever. 

Noi'e.— AV heii half-w^iry through this 'article, the author was 
gratified by reading in the Army Q'liarterly for July a re'view of Major- 
General Fuller's liook, '' Empire Unity and .Defence.'’ The reviewer 
ends up by quoting a remark once made by the Empress. Catherine the 
Great You 'work on paper, which puts up with anything a'lid 
presents no obstacles, I, a poor Empress, have to . work with hiima'i.i 
nature for my material, and that is a much more ticklish job.” 

Further, the following extract from Mr. Gerald Heard’s These 
Hurrying Years ” — read long after the article was completed — pc.i- 
liaps crysta,.llizes what ,I have endeavoured to expound. The quota- 
tion 'refers to Chamberlain's dream of Empire : — ■ 

The Empire' must become more than an emotional racial 
confederation ; it must become a reciprocating engine. It 
should give England food, and England should give it 

machines ana all manufactures.. It looked as coii- 

. Crete as cement ...... .but it wuis only a dream— a dream 

of German i.i, mechanical thoroughness quite aliveii to actual 
organic life and the w^ay peox^les and constitutions do in 
fact gro'w.” 
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TROUT FISHING IlSr AUSTRIA, 

By “ Newt.-’ 

A fishing trip in Austria is still perhaps sufficiently uncommon a 
vanation to the course of an ordinary home leav’-e, to make its details 
of interest to officers serving in India. The author and a friend visited 
the country during July 1933 when, owing to the drought, fishing 
prospects in mo.st parts of Fugland were distinctlv depressing. Aus- 
tria, however, had undergone rather a wet smmner; and the two 
streams fished were, if anything too high. Discoloured water inter- 
fered with sport on several occasions. Neither member of the Expedi- 
tion w^is an expert fisherman and neither had had a very wide ex- 
perience previously. 

The duration of the trip was a month, including the journey both 
ways. The name of the village adopted as a headquarters was Win- 
di.scligarsten in Upper Austria. It is reached by way of Dover 

Calais— Pans— Basle— Buchs—Iim.sbruek— Salzburg. A second class 

return fare cost £17-10-0, but this could be reduced by travelling third 
class from Innsbruck, to about £1.5. Third class in "Austria is quite 
clean, although uot very comfortable as it consists merely of bare 
wooden seats. However, from Innsbruck to Windischgarsten is 
only a day’s journey, so a little discomfort is endurable. It is probably 
better to get one’s tickets through the Continental Travel Bureau, 
Victoria Station, rather than through an agent, as one saves the extra 
charges. 

To enjoy the trip a smattering of German is advisable. In larger 
towns like Innsbruck and even Salzburg some English is understood, 

but in the country neither French nor English will get one far. How- 
ever, a very little German combined with a few inventive gestures 
wiU meet most necessities and all the inhabitants are friendly and 

helpful. 

Roughly speaking, there are two main classes of accommodation to 
be foimd in the country, the pension and the pub. In the larger towns 
there are, of course, modern hotels which are clean, comfortable and 
not over-expensive, but these do not affect the fisherman. The pension 
IS generally run by a family who take paying guests, either foreigners 
or townsfolk from Vienna on holiday. An inclusive charge is made 
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lot, 

for board, and lodging. Tiie Pension Somibof -at' Windiscligarsten 
Gliarged£3a week, drinks being, extra ; ■ also batbs wMcb cost 6d. a 
time to pay, for beating tbe water .by means of a sort of geyser. .Wilier 
red or wliite^ cost 1/3 for lialf a litre (about the eqiiiTalent of a small 
bottle in a London Restaurant) and beer 3d., a pint. ■ We -economised 
a good .deal on baths. 

The accommodation was very clean and comfortable and the food 
excellent. Herr Schartler, the owner of this pension, is. a Hio.st cour- 
teous and considerate host, who did everything be could to make one 
comfortable and took a personal interest in one’s success with the 
fishing. 

The other form of accommodation is the gasthans or Austrian pub. 
The accommodation is rough, but feasible. One pays so much for a 
bed and has one’s food in the beer-garden. The whole probably 
costs rather less than £2 a wnek. All the. above calculations are 
worked out on an exchange of 30 ilustrian shillings to the pound. 

There is a great drawback to trout fishing in Austria. x411 the 
fish one catches are the property of the Government and it is com- 
pulsory to take out a gillie. All fish caught must be kept alive if over 
the 10 1 inch limit. This is done by putting them in a small, portable 
barrel which the gillie carries. At the end of the day they are taken 
back to the village and kept in a large tank until such time as the 
housewives feel inclined to buy some fish for dinner. Of course one is 
permitted to bu}^ one’s own fish if one wants to do so and they even 
allow one a 10 per cent, rebate for having caught it. 

It is distinctly trying at .first, to see the day’s bag being removed 
in this wmy and one is deprived of the pleasure of holding post-mortems 
on the local trout’s diet. We used to contrive to wmigh our fish by 
putting them in a landing net, weighing the whole ; and then sub- 
tracting the weight of the net, illl fish under 10| inches had to be 
returned, but I am not sure whether the limit is the same in all parts 
of Austria, 

W^e shared one gillie between us and his pay w^as 5 schillings, i,e,, 
3/3 a day. In addition we provided him wdth a sandwich limoheon 
and his train fare when we took the train to get to the further end of 
our beat. We always went third class and the return fare was about 
nine pence each. Gillie’s fees vary all over the country and probably 
on a second trip one 'would be able fo arrange for a cheaper one. 
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However, the head gillie at Windischgarsten was worth liis pay, because 
he knew the stream like the back of his own hand. He always knew 
where fish were likely to lie ; and, more important still, he knew what 
heats would be affected by a rise or fall of the stream. This saved 
us much valuable time which was important when our total stay only 
amounted to four weeks. In addition the head gillie was a genial and 
amusing fellow, who could beguile the luncheon hour w'ith stories of 
his war ex'pgriencos or of previous visitors and their foibles. He 
seemed to have friends throughout the locality and occasionally, when 
we were .soaking wet, would take us to some farm house where we would 
be regaled witii hot tea and schnapps. Other gillies who occa.sionally 
deputised for him knew very little about the locality or fishing, and 
were in reality merely porters for any fish we caught. 

A license for a month’s fishing cost eighty schillings, i.e., about 
t'2 10s. In our case this covered stretches of two streams, the Dam- 
bach from Windischgarsten to where it joined the Teichl, and the 
latter rive)- to where it was joined by the Steyr ; in all, this amounted 
to about eight miles of fishable water (both banks). The ty-pe of 
fishing varied considerably tlmoughout. The Dambacli actually 
flowed through Windischgarsten and from the inhabitants’ back 
gardens one could get into fish as stout as anywhere on the other 
beats. In fact it was from one of these gardens that I hooked and 
lost what both of us agreed to be the monster of the tour. 

This, however, merely filled in the evenings. For the day we 
went further afield, sometimes on foot and sometimes by train. Below 
Windischgansten the Dambach run.s for about mile through hay- 
fields, a stream about ten to fifteen yards wide, to rvhere it joins the 
larger Teichl. The latter varies between twenty and thirty yards 
in V idth and is edged with willow and hazel thickets. Lower down it 
flow.s through a magnificent pine-clad gorge. It is a gravel-bottomed 
.stream, rocky in places with a series of fine pools, in which on a sunny 
day one can see scores of fish basking. 

All the tackle one requires for one’s trip should be bought in 
England and taken with one. No duty is charged, provided rods, etc. 
Ciiii be certified as not new. Tackle is only obtainable in the larger 
towns m Austria and even then it is merely an inferior English article 
with 80 per cent, added to the price. 

A 9-foot rod with 30 yards of tapered line to match was found 
quite adequate to meet all requirements. Casts should be tapered to 

3 X gut and. should be 7— 8' in length. 
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We fished with the sunken fly exclusively and this is usual' 
throughout Austria, I believe. Our gillie told us an occasional visitor 
had, tried out dry flies, but only one had met with much success. A,’ 
list of flies is given below 

, (a) We took fish regularly with, the following - 

■ March. .Brown, Wickham’s 'Fancy, Green.' Wells . Glory, . 

Red Palmer, Water Hen, 0'live-G.nat, Butcher. ■ 

(b) We had occasional success with : ■■ Mallard and -.Claret, Red 

.. ,Sp.iiiner, Water Cricket, Hardy’s Favourite, 'White Moth, 

March Brown Red. 

(c) The following were' recommended to us, hut we- did not catch 

much on any of them : 

Mole fly, Whirling Blue, Stone fl.y. Red. Tag, Alder Iiivicta, 

Alexandra. 

The above should be tied on size 3 or 4 hooks, in teams of two or 
three on a cast. There is a May fly season in Austria, but we were 
too late for it. 

In the Dambach and Teichl wading is absolutely essential. We 
did not use waders, but wore shorts and stockings and found this a,. 
most comfortable kit, and .not too cold for wading. ' In May and early 
June, when the snow water is coming down, it might not be possible 
to do this. 

Spinning is practised a good deal by Austrian fishermen and our 
gillie told us that it was the best way to get big fish. We only used 
this method when the water was too thick for a fly. Some P' fly- 
spoons are an asset therefore. 

An account of the costs to each member oi the party is given as 
an appendix. Our bag to two rods in four weeks was as folows ; — 

Sizeable fi,sh — 211 ; average weight — 9*4 ozs. ; 

Larger fish — -1 lb ; returned 308 undersize! fish. 

Ill four weeks, rain prevented us fishing a good deal, and we only 
. had fifteen full days on the river. 

From the above' it will be seen that one’s bag is not likely to be 
startling either in numbers, or individual size of fish. The charm of 
the fishing lies in the fact that, on Dambach and Teichl at a.ll events, 
the .fish are doing something all day; and one is in most delightful 
surroundings. . 
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As to the time of year ■ to ' select for one's trip, May and June 
are, I believe, excellent for fishing, but one is apt to be held up by 
snow water right into- the niMdle of. the latter month. 

In July one does not get snow , water, although we were hindered 
by excessive rain. Later on in September one gets grayling f'sMng in 
some* streams which is-' reported- to be excellent/ But of this I speak 
mere hearsay. 

Tfie natioml dress.' is ^shorts ; and one can, therefore, be eoiiifort- 
abiy dressed without 'teing. '.stared at. . ' The people are most friendly 
and as to Nazis, bombs- and outrages, we saw nothing of tlie,m. As in 
India they are probably the privilege of the voc*al minority. 

A.PPE.N,DIX. 

■Expenses for one person. Exchange rate f>0 Austrian schillings 
to tlie pound. 


Return fare 2nd class London-Windischgarsten 
Board, lodging at pension .for four wrecks £4 a 
week including drinks, tips and baths 
Licence for fishing 
Co-st of i share of gillie's pay, etc. 

Extra tacHe bought for trip 

Ext.ras (including food on train journey both w^ays, 
a night’s stay in Innsbruck, developing of films, 
books, etc.) 
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SEDGEMOOR. 

THE LAST BATTLE FOUGHT ON ENGLISH SOIL. 

By Major S. R. Macdonald, 1st K. G. 0. Gurkha 
Rifles. 


The battle of Sedgemoor, fought on the sixth of July 1685 dealt 
the death-blow to the cause of James, Duke of Monmouth. It was 
fought less than four weeks after the standard of revolt had been set 
up at the small port of Lyme in Dorsetshire, where Monmouth and a 
few followers had landed from the Dutch vessel, the Helderenberg, 
in which they had set sail from Amsterdam for the purpose of raising 
England and of driving James the Second from the throne. 

Before describing the battle in more detail, and the other small 
passages of arms that made up the tale of the Western Insurrection, 
it IS necessary to give a brief account of the events, political and 
military, that ascended in a climax to the total rout of the insurgents 
by the royalist forces in that dreary morass which formerly environed 
Bridgewater. 

The Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles the Second by 
an early mistress, the beautiful Lucy Walters, was born at Rotterdam 
in 1649. Shortly after the Restoration he had been brought over 
to England, and on his marriage at the earlv age of seventeen with 
the daughter and heiress of the Earl of Buccleuch was publicly ack- 
nowledged by his father. His alliance with this noble Scottish house 
was made the occasion for creating him Duke of Monmouth, Duke of 
Orkney, and a knight of the Garter. 

In addition to these high honours he was given a command in the 
Life Guards, and was installed as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. But despite these proofs of his father’s esteem and 
afiection, and of his being acknowledged as Charles’ natural son, his 
claims to kindred were regarded by a vast majority of people in 
England as entirely supposititious. His beautiful but fickle mother 
was known to have had many lovers even after she came under Charles’ 
protection, and it was generally supposed that Monmouth’s true 
father was Robert, brother of the ill-fated Algernon Sidney. From 
his mother he appears to have inherited his handsome features, his 
charm of manner and sweetness of temper, as also a shallowness of 
mind and a fatal want of resolution. 
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His marriage was not a happy one. and in his early inaiiliood he 
gaineci according to Pepys, a reputation for dehaiidierY am! riotous 
living. But though a lihertine .he was strangely popular with tlie 
Puritan party, w’ho for. th.e sa.ke .of his Protestantism overlooked his 
scanchiloiis conduct, putting it down to headstrong youth and the 
evil influences of a .licentious court. Soon, however more honoiirahlc^ 
employments gave him the ■ chance of reinstating himself in tli«‘ piifdic 
esteem and of restoring his somewliat hleniished (dnirac'tr^r. 

Slonmoiith liaci already, '.in 1.665, taken a ere di table part in the 
action off Lowestoft— a ' sangiiinary and hard-fought affair in wliidi 
the Duke of York, afterw^ards James' the Seeoiid, distinguished him- 
self as a naval eommaiider. ' Diiring the Dutch war lie wr,s sent, witli 
thc^ co.iiimaii(l ol six thousand ..English troops, to the assistance of 
.Louis the Foiirteenth.of .F.rance, and he is said to have, notwithstand- 
ing his inexperience and lack of generalship,, proved lii'mself a good 
soldier. Again, when England wvas at 'war with France in 1676 
Monmouth commanded the English contingent which had been sent 
to help the Dutch, and at the battle .of Saint Denis distinguished him- 
self by his personal courage. 

. . ■ At this time .England w’as imbued in. pandemic form with the virus 
of anti-popery.. The. depositions of the infamous .Doctor Oates .ancl ■ 
Captain Bedloe conee.rn.mg.. the so-called Popish ■ Plot ' had rent the 
country from top to bottom, audit was at this co,ii.jiincture.. of affairs 
that Monmouth became politically important. The Whig party of 
which the all-powerful Ea/rl of Shaftesbury was the. head 'was clamour- 
ing for 'a bill to be passed in Parliament to exclude tlie Duke of York 
. from the succession. Efforts had already been made by the Exelu- 
sionists to seemre the Pintestant succession in favour of Monmoiitli. 
Charles had lieen urged to legitimize him by declaring that lie was his 
■ lawful so.ii bor.!i in . wedlock, that he , had married Lucy Walters. 
But to all their importunities the King had rennrined adamant in his 
refusal to. rob his brother of his birthright. Shaftesbury and his party 
now incide it their business,- by playing on the fears and suspicions of 
the populace, already dr.iven to the point of frenzy bv the stories of 
■Oates and Bedloe, to accustom the people to look upon the “ Protes- 
tant cltike,'' as Monmouth wuis .now' commonly called, as the natural 
protector of their church. . - For this purpose Monmouth, during 
James’ enforced absence from England, - was sent on a prolonged 
tour of the MYste.rn co'imties, which had since^ the da}'s of Cromwell 
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remained fauaticalir loj^al to the reforme( 
his progress in the West he was rapturously 
on wliom his aft‘al)le inamiers and charm of 
impression as was to last for long after his < 
on this tour that the thought of future anm 
his head . dertain it is that Shaftesbury’s sch 
conceived such a plan, and but for the frust) 
Plot, which had for its object the waylaying 
king and his brotlier, his intrigues against 
might have prospered. This nefarious plot a; 
person resulted however in a complete chang 
The leaders of the Whig party were arrested 
executed, and Monmouth wras only able to i 
king by betraying his colleagues. The e.xeli 
completely crushed, and Monmmth, sick at 
own cowardly behaviour, fled to Holland. In 
comparative ob.scurity with iris mistress, tl 
woman of high rank and ample fortune, until 

It was not fated, however, that he should 
his life thus peacefully. Many of the Whigs w 
in the Eye House Plot had found an asylum in 
had there employed the period of their exile 
rebellion in the island kingdom. These and o 
the most notable were the Duke of Ai-gyll, Lord 
and Fletcher of Saltouii, determined to make 
on England and Scotland for the purpose of 
comitry sides. Arevll was chns^n 
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extinguished reTired in. him, aiid'his iTOsokite mind now favoured, a 
scheme that before- had terrified it. He remembered his triiunpha! 
progress through the Western, counties, how he had been acdainied 
tiiinultuously by the populace,, and how he had alwa.ys borne the 
good will of the army. ■. . He believed, and encouraging messages from 
the conspirators'- agents in .England confirmed his belief, that he 
had but to show' himself in 'the country: when- whole regiments would 
conic over to liim-s the city of .London would declare in Ms behalf, a,ii.d 
the counties would eage-.rly' rise in .arms and gather round him. 

Preparations were now put in hand for the two expeditions. 
Several Dutch ships -were commissioned, and were loaded with arms 
and stores. The exiles had been promised the necessary funds for 
ec|iiipping .the two expeditions, -and from .London in particular was 
expected a large, sum', of money. But these promises of help did, .not 
materialize, a.,nd for hi.s.ow.n snm.Il armament Monmouth was con- 
strained to sell his own. and Lady Wentivorth's jewels. 

At last after many delays all wa..s ready. .Argyll sailed .for Scot- 
iaiid and, following many vicissitudes of fortune, landed on the western 
coast at Campbelltown. From .here the fiery cross was sent forth to 
..summon the clans to a. gathering. The resulting muster was not as 
■ large as had been expected, but some two thousand clansmen obeyed 
the sum.mons. The chieftains however, who icere either well affected 
■to the govenim-Bnt or were afraid of risking life and. property in the 
venture held back. Argyll must have seen from the fi.rst that his 
cause was hopeless. 

Moiimouth set sail for England two weeks later. He seems to 
' have thought it advisable to .allow the rebellion in the nortiem king- 
dom to break out before he landed i,n the so'iitli. All the available 
t,r.oops Eiigla.-nd would be marched against xi,rgyirs gathering, and 
his own landing would thus have far more chance of success. His 
voyage was long owing to bad weather and contrary winds, but 
his ship, the HeMerenlerg, escorted by two smaller vessels, having 
ma'iiagecl to escape an English squadron cruising off the Dutch coast, 
.made her way into the Channel, At length, on the moniiiio; of the 
ele-venth of June, his small arm.a,ment arrived off Lyme. 

The .inhabitants of the small town, ' on the three foreign-built 
ships being sighted, lined the cliffs with no little uneasiness, which 
, was not dispelled 'when they perceived bo,ats piitting. oft’ and making 
towards the shore. . They were seen to be full of armed .men, 
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TJie boats were beaclied and about a luindred well-appointed 

soldiers sprang out. One of the first to land was Monmouth, who was 
accompanied In- Lord Grey, Fletcher, Fergrxson and Wade. Wlxen 
the Duke wa.s recognised the townsmen’s apprehen.sive fears gave 
way to unbounded delight. They pressed down to the beach Imd 

acclaimed him with joy. Monmouth and his party moved off to the 

^ town, where his ensign was set up in the market-place and a declara- 

^ assembled population. In this declaration were set 

forth the objects of his armed descent on English soil. It had been 
drawn up by Ferguson, a fanatical theologian' and inveterate schemer 
w ho having been deeply implicated in the Eye House Plot had had to 
fly the coimtry with a price on his head, 'Written in language so 

I as to approach scmi-ility, the Declaration, among othei^chrrges, 

accused James of having ordered the hm-uing of London, and of ha4ig 

poisoned his brother Charles to obtain the erowm. 

This masterpiece of inv-ective ended by declaring James an iisur- 
■ per, a traitor, and a mortal enemy to the liberties of the people and 

I adjured all right-thinking men to throw off their allegiance to liim. 

! Monmouth, in a further manifesto, stated that he would be able to 

: prove beyond dispute that he had been horn in lawful wedlock, and 

j had therefore a just claim to the throne, but that he woidd for the 

; present waive his pretensions of that nature and leave the settle- 

; ment of all questions of future government to the findings of parlia- 

ment. The effect of this declaration on the common people was such 
I as wnthin a few hours after his landing no fewer than fifteen hundred 

: men had enlisted in the Duke’.s cause. The local gentry held aloof. 

but the yeomen, the tradesmen , the arti.san.s, flocked to hi.s standard 
I ill crowds. 

<m But while recruit. s were being enrolled at Lyme, the local militia 

was being mu.stered at Bridport to oppose the insurgents. News 
came to Monmouth that the Dorsetshire and the Somersetshire con- 
thigents had arrived in that town, and were preparing to march on 
Lyme. He determined to attack the militia force.s forthwith, and 
Grey with about a hundred mounted men and Wade in command of 
four hundred foot marched on Bridport. De,spite the disparity in 
numbers, the insurgents, who made up m spirit what they lacked in 
: training, drove back the militia ; but the latter having given some 

► grmmd made a .stand, and in the end routed the men of Lyme. 
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,j la this small actioE Grey and Ms Norsemen did not acq_iiittliemselves 

i veiT ereditaUy.'for as soon as the' militia began to stand up to tlieiii 

I ■ ' they fled from the field as fast as tlieir horses could gallop. Wade, 

' however^ was able to steady liis men and to draw them off in good 

order. A few days later Monmoiith at the head of his imdiscipliiied 
but enthusiastic men entered Axminster. 

; ;• Nws of his .liiTKliiig . and of the growing insurrection had now 

spread far and wide. While recruits came pouring in from ^lll sides, 
the Lords Licnitenant of the; neighbouring eoiiiities were calling out the 
militia, and couriers, were speeding fast to Lcmdon with the tidings 
from the m^est. James greatly perturbed at the in telligeiie-e instantly 
assembled tlie Privy Council, in wliicdi it was decided that extraordi- 
nary measures for the' safety of the realm sliould be immediately taken. 
.Co.iiimissioiis. were granted for tlie raising of new regiments, and a 
brigade of English ' troops that was serving in Holland was recalled. 
The Comnioiis granted a large supply for the Ki.iig's purposes, and 
without one dissentient voice brought in a bill for attainting' Mon- 
mouth of high treason. . A large reward was, offered for him dead or 
alive. A state of emergency wuis declared in the capital, and many 
pemoES of high standing .suspected of being in sympathy with Moii- 
inoiith were arrested.. Those' regiments of the regular army .that 
were available were placed under the . comimiiid , of the Earl of 
Feve.rsham,.:wdio was ordered. to' march to' 'the west with all possible 
.speed. ' ,:A regiment of household troops, 'the" B'liies/ under .John 

Churchill, ' afterwards the "great' .Duke 'of ilarlboroiigh, i?as also 

ordered to join this forch. " 



While this activity was taking place in London, affairs, in the 
west had not stood still. The Duke' of Albemarle, son of General 
Monk, who had distinguished himself in Oromweirs army, had mustered 
the Devonshire ■mi.litia and 'marched on Axiiimster when he heard 
that the insurgents had taken possession of that town. But Mon- 
inoiitlis men wem ready for him. As he approached ■ the town his 
troops came under a heavy musketry fi,re from the hedges that lined 
the road. The militia who although liiimerically far superior w^ere 
little better ' disciplined than the rebels' wavered, , and Albemarle 
fearing that his " troops might cross over to the enemy should they 
but see- the person .of the popular duke, ordered the retreat to be 
soundecL But the militia's morale was shaken and the retreat 
beeame a rout. ■ In their flight -the fugitives east off their arms and 
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equipmeiit wliicli the insurgents foMowiiig in pursuit eagerly gathered. 
Had Moiimoiitli acted with more vigour and' closely pressed his dis- 
ordered enemy there can he no doubt that' he would have takrui 
Exeter, the capital of the west. . Such a gain would have immensely 
increased his prestige and might probably have brought to his sirle 
many of the dissatisfied nobility and gentry. 'Instead lie marched 
to Taunton, in those days a city of great commercial, importanc'e, 
where he expected to find reinforcements of men and supplies. ' Nor 
■cas he disappointed. The city had from the Commonwealth days 
remained republican in spirit, and in no- part of England was the hatred 
of papacy so intense.. He was rapturously welcomed by the citizens,, 
supplies for his growing army were generously given, and hiiiidreds 
o,ffered themselves for enlistment.' 

It was in Taunton that he was prevailed upon to declare himself 
king. Some of his officers who had noted with increasing anxiety 
that so far no .man of substance had declared for the: Duke importuned 
him to ta.ke this step. They argued that so soon as he should assume 
the regal title many of the disaffected nobles, and other influential 
people would , rally to his side. Although in Ferguson’s Declarat.ion 
Monmouth had explicitly stated that he would waive his pretensions 
to the crown until parliament should have decided in his favour, he 
yielded to their specious counsels. 

The rebel army now set forth for Bridgewater, where it was as 
eagerly welco,iiied as at Taunton. The Duke was escorted to the mar- 
ket-place by the Mayor and Aldermen and there proclaimed as the 
rightful king. Recruits offered themselves in crowds, but ow.ing 
to the scarcity of arms hundreds had to be turned away. The whole 
coimtrys.i.de 'was searched for scythes and other rude implements, and 
with these improvised weapons the new levies had to be content.. 
The time in Bridgewater was spent hastily drilling and organising ' 
into regiments the willing b'ut raw material. The cavalry about 
a thousand strong was for.med into three regiments over which Grey 
. was p.laced in chief command. Raw as were the men ..the .horses were 
.even .more so. The a'liimals, large and shaggy creatures, had been 
brought, ill from the farms and the moors, and the first business of 
training was to . accustom them to the bridle. The infantry,, roughly 
live thousand in number, was formed into six regiments. Only 
those men who , had formerly . served in the ^ militia possessed any 
uniform, ... 
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■■ It was now necessary, that Moiimoiitli siioiild form some definite 

pJau of operations. Up to this time he ]ia<i merely wandered about the 
countryside collecting recruits. In no otlier part of England had 
there been any rismg. nor even a threar uf one. Xo regular regiments 
bad mutinied and come over to him. Jlis as.sumpfio!) of the regal 
title Imd effected notljiim. To his deep cluigrin lie fomul that iiot 
one man of note had .lecided for his cause. Tin- ioyal aiiny was 
approaching fast, and in all the soiitliern and western counties tlie 
militia liail been mustered. In a council of wai' held at Bihlgewater 
It was determined to strike a blow at Bristol. Tiiat thriving port 
was known to contain a large Whig element, ami it was thought 
tlmt should the Duke once appear before the wtrlls the gates would 
be thrown open in welcome. Its fortifications liad for some time 
bceji neglected, and it was garrisoned by only one regiment of militia. 
Tile rebel army therefore .set out for Bri.stol. It marched through 
Gla.stoiibuiT, Wells, Sliepton MaUet, to Pemsford, greatly harassed 
throughout the advance hy the royal cavalry under Churchill. 

On tile GIouce.ster, shire side of Bristol the fortifications w'ere in 
a nmcli more decayed state than on the city's western side, so it 
was planned to make an attack from the east. To effect this however 
the Avon had to be cro.ssed, and the nearest bridge was at Keyn- 
sluim. The march from Bridgewater had exhausted Monmouth’s 
ill-shod troops, so instead of pushing on with all speed to cross the 
river, he delayed a while at Pensford. 

This halt proved fatal to his de.sign.s on Bristol. The royal 
army was now in the neighbourhood, a regiment of foot-guards was 
thrown into the city, and the bridae at Kev-nsTiam i,.. 
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Moiimoutli breathing space, and that night he. quitted his position and 

fell back on Fronie. 

But the rebel army was in evil, plight. Ill-equipped, tired and 
famished after a succession of long marches, constantly molested by 
tlic» royal cavalry, and conimaiided by one who. seemed to have lost 
Jill confidence in tliein and in himself, it is' amazing that these raw 
troops should have held together so long. 

But they were of sterner heart than 'their leader. Monnioiith 
liad now given up all hope, and craven fears for his very life began to 
assail him. Ignominious thoughts took possession of his mind. He 
planned to desert his followers and to escape to the continent. He 
confided liis nefarious scheme to his chief officers, and some of them, 
in equal fear for their lives, basely counselled flight. But Grey, Wade, 
and others stood out against the cowardly design and implored the 
Duke to stay. 

The rebel army on the following day fell back on W'ells. It was 
from the roof of the cathedral in this city that the lead sheetings -were 
torn off to make bullets. Bridgewater was entered again on the 3rd 
of July, and by this time Monmouth’s army was little better than a 
rabble. It was decided to fortify the town and to make a stand, for 
further marching in the present state of the men was deemed impossible. 
The inhabitants were siiinmoned to assist the rebels in digging trenches 
and in throwing up embankments. But time wurs short. 

On the 5th of July the royal forces under ITeversham came in 
sight, and encamped on Sedgemoor, some three miles from Bridge- 
water. His force consisted of about three thousand regular troops 
of all arms, and fifteen hundred of the Wiltshire militia. Sedgemoor 
was then, as its name implies, a quaggy tract of moorland intersected 
l}y many deep and wide ditches which in the wet weather became full 
and impassable. Feversham encamped his army in three divisions, 
the cavalry in the village of Weston Zoyland, the militia in the neigh- 
bourhood of Middlezoy village, and the infantry on the open moor. 

When Monmoiitli heard of his enemy's dispositions, which, in fact, 
he could discover for himself from the lofty tower of .the church at' 
Bridgewater, he conceived that his only plan was to make an attack 
, under cover of darkness.... It was, therefore, decided to march that 
night and .to .surprise the main body of the royal infantry. Monmouth 
was to lead the foot, and Grey with his cavalry and the ammunition 
waggons were to follow. W ' 







iiCMe oeiore midmglit the rel>el 'army set out, 

outskirts of the moor were reached a thick marsh fog 
which made the going, already difficult, slow and 
had reported that between them and the eHeiiiT were 
filled with water. The ammimition w^aggous were tli 
the edge of the moor. 

The columu after great, difficolty and' delay maiia| 
two ditf hes, Imt w’as soon unexpectedly arrested by a 
obstarde, si canal known as the Bussex Rhine, of whk 
mm-k no mention. . On tlie. far side and within inin 
royal forces. : In the resulting confusion the accident 
pistol raised the alarm. All hopes of effecting a si 
lost. Monmouth ordered diis" cavalry to beat along 
Rhine to find a passage, and hastily, drew up his in: 
sort of battle formation, .But. the drums of the roya 
now- beating to arms, the iiien w-ere hurriedly falling ; 
in Western Zoyland CluirehilFs troopers w-ere fevei 
ijrey groping his wmy in the thick mist wms sudden 
close quarters bv a 


sidy mounting, 
fired upon at 
His untrained 
1 horses we.re sent flyi.ng in, all directions, 
it was impossible ever to hope to .rally 
iff himself as fast as his horse? could carry 
passed close by wiiere the ammunition 
r.Iie wagoners on seeinar their disordered 


ig tne mists. Ihe royal cavalry was in their 
ry had crossed the .Rhine .in' large numbers, 
was coming up to reinforce the regular troops, 
uit /the rebels had possessed, siirnrise a,?id 
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weapons attack after attack. ' Only when Feversham’s artillery after 
great exertions liad been dragged across the marshy groniid and had 
opened fire did these raw levies break. Leaderless, ■ broken, and. encoiii- 
passed by foes, their flight became a slaughter. Those who effected their 
escape poured through .the streets of Bridgewater, -hotly pursued by 
ChurcEili's troopers. 'All that, day the fugitives were harried, .au-d only 
tlic approach of night gave any respite to the survivors. The proceed- 
ings on, the ensuing day were even more merciless. Prisoners in 
hundreds, not excepting the grounded, were summarily executed,- .and 
.oil the, roads leading out of Bridgewater long lines of gibbets exposed 
their grim burdens. Monmouth, after some days of wandering dis- 
guised as a peasant, was discovered hiding in a turnip field on the 
borders of Hampshire. He was carried to London under a strong 
escort and lodged in the Tower. At his urgent request he 'was given 
an audience of the King. He pleaded for his life with the utmost 
uninaiiliiiess, crawling to James’ feet in a paroxysm of terror. But 
the King was inflexible in his resolve that Monmouth should die, 
and he was beheaded on the 15th of July. On the scaffold he is 
said to have comported himself with both courage and dignity. 

And thus ended the last battle to be fought on English soil. But 
the misery and horror inseparable from internecine warfare in which 
the wretched vanquished is hunted dovm by a merciless conqueror 
were not ended. A more terrible vengeance than that of Colonel 
Kirke and his Tangier regiments who were now ranging the countryside 
was to be let loose on the stricken western shires. Judge Jeffreys 
and his Bloody Assize were yet to come. But it is not the present 
writer’s intention to bring into the compass of the story of Sedgenioor 
the awful doom that was to visit the scenes of the Western Insurrec- 
tion. Sufficient be it to say that even the horrors of that assize, which 
will be infamous as long as the history of England runs, were not 
enough to crush the spirit of freedom that ran so fiercely in the veins 
of the rustics of Dorsetshire and Somersetshire. Three years later 
the embers of the seemingly criislied rebellion for liberty of conscience 
burst forth into flame when William of Orange landed at Torbay and 
summoned the people of the west to his standard. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF LIGHT TANKS M'lTH THE ARMY 

IN INDIA. 

Bv Major H. G. V. Robert.s. .vr.c., Royal Tank Corp,s. 

In Kn^iiaiid after ti number of years rtf experiment iind eontrover.sy 
a <!oetrinf> regarrliri}? tlie tactical employment of Tanks, wliieli is 
nlikely to he motiifiefi to any con.siderabie extent in the near future. 
Ills b,‘co,’uo. crystallized. This tioetrine, however, the re.sult of investi- 
'ation in the rnited Kingdom, is mainly concerned with Tanks organ- 
ized in it Brigade or in a Mixed Battalion, aud of necessity i.s chiefly 
directed towards tlieir emplojunent in a war of major magnitude. 

TanJv.s in India do not include all the types whicli are contained 
. the Home Establishment. The opponents, wliich may be encoim- 
■ered. are milikely to be organized, armed or handled in the same 
manner as European troop.s, while the region.? in which they may be 

required to operate posse.s.s definite peculiarities of both climate and 
terrain. 


It is therefore natural, particularly a.s the Tank is a new weapon 
India, that the accepted doctrine regarding the employment of this 
Arm should be exposed to searching examination and eritici.sm on the 
ground that European methods may be found unsuited to Oriental 
practice. 


The object of this paper is therefore to examine the problem of 
the emploment of Tanks with the Army in India, in the endeavour 
to elucidate how far methods adopted in the United Kingdom are 
compatible with the particular eircumstaiiees prevailing in )Southeni 
Asia ami to what extent, if any, modiheations of such methods 
appear to be justifiable or necessary. 

Before examimng this problem there are certain factors, which 
vitally affect the methods of utilizing this Arm in Southern Asia, upon 

wliicli stress siioulcl be laid; 


One of the most important of these is dust. Its density varies in 
accordance with the character of the groimd, the wind, and the speed 
of the vehicle.?, but when Light Tanks are moving at normal speed over 
typical A.siatie plahis, dust is alwaj's considerable aud often com- 

parable to a smoke screen. 
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It is. at once .a safeguard and a danger. Ontlte one liaiid 5 „.it so 
e,iivel0ps the Tanks, especially when the wind is .favourable, that they 
offer a veiy difficidt taiget to hostile giimiers. '' On the otheiv it greatly 
'increases the difficulties of the Commander and of the crews., .It 
., tends to clog. the mechanism of inachine-giins and turrets, and to 
cause petrol stoppages. It hinders visual communication and in tlie 
absence*^ of radio telephony, the provis.ion of which is ' essential to 
mobility, renders repeated rallying necessary for the issue of orders. 
Except wlieii the cover of hills is available, dust discloses tank .move- 
ment by day to enemy observers. It imposes additional strain on 
the c.rewB, although the extent of such strain may be easily exaggerated. 
But above all it so obscures the vision of the gimiier, as to make accu- 
rate fire difficult, or sometimes even impossible... 

Dust is one of the main problems with which a Light Tank Com- 
iiiaiider in Asia .has to compete, and it may well form a decisive factor 
ill deterniiniiig the method of employment, of his force. 

'While dust is the greatest hindrance to concealment by day, it 
is noise which is most likely to give warning of their approach by 
night. 

The sound of Light Tank engines possesses a distinctive tone 
audible at a considerable distance, which, however, varies sometimes 
iinaceoiuitably, but usually in accordance with the wind and tlie 
acoustic properties of the area in which they are operating. 

This sound can to some extent be blanketed by the eniployment 
of aeroplanes over the area, though the hum of their engines strikes 
an entirely different note, and by small arms or artillery fire. But 
even if steps are taken to conceal the sound of tank movement by 
external means, it is essential that the vehicles themselves should move 
as quietly as possible, if they are to avoid giving warning of their 
I presence. 

Light Tanks produce the minimum of noise when they are proceed- 
ing at a steady pace which does not necessitate changing of their gears. 
Acceleration of the engines which is essential when rough ground is 
encountered will, however, almost ineffitab’y disclose their presence 
to any enemy within two miles. 

This fact accentuates the desirability of choosing the best possible 
going, since surprise can usually only be attained by moving tanks, 
either by virtue of their speed, which can only be developed to its 
^[This deUcfieiicy, we learn, is now being x’eiiit’died. — Ed,] 
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maximum extent over suitable countr^^ or by tlieir approach under 
rover of ground or darkness, when their proximity is likely to be dis- 
C'losed by the noise of their engines. 

The Light Tank is a highly efficient cro.ss country vehicle, and 
can usually reach its destination even over the rougher types of coiintiy, 
if time is not a matter of con.sequence. There is, however, sometimes 
a tendency to under-estimate the extent to which bad going impedes 
the movement of Light Tanks and, on the otlicr hand, a lack of appre- 
ciation of th-3 sp?ed and ease with which they can cover long di.stance.s 
over suitable ground. Movement is slow over countrv intersected liv 
numerous small imfos or by the small banks wliich form a network 
in irrigated areas and Tanks operating over such country offer a com- 
paratively easy target. It is impo-ssible to forecast with any degree 
of accuiacj their speed over rough, hilly or mountainous country 
except on well defined tracks or in the beds of dry water eourse.s. 

. ihe selection of an alternative route over good going—wheii 
such exists— even if the mileage to be covered is much greater, will 
i^ualiy be jastified by increased accuracy of timing, and by compara- 
tive certainty of arrival at the required point at the decisive moment. 

^ This truth becomes even more evident in the ease of night marches, 
since Light Tanks without any illumination other than dimmed tail 
ig its can mamtam a steady speed over well marked tracks, but can 
only move across country very slowly and with great caution. Bright 
moonlight naturally facilitates cross country movement, which 'at 
night should otherwise be confined to limited distance.s, and then 
on y over ground which is known to he free of obstacles, or which has 
already been recoimoitred. 

A well trained Light Tank gunner can bring effective fire to hear 
on targets at .short or medium ranges when moving at a speed of 20 
m. p. k. if (lust does not obscure his vision, and if 'the surface of the 
guound over which his Tank is travelling is even. But, in fact, such 
favourable conditions seldom exist and the extent to which the 
accurac}^ of fire is affected by less advantageous circumstances must 
largely influence a decision as to the methods of them employment. 

To obtain, therefore, the maximum fire effect from Light Tanks 
advantage should be taken, whenever possible, of the ease with which 
tliese little vehicles may be concealed even in , apparently hare and 
open country in order to enable them to shoot from stationary positions. 
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When this is not possible fire may be developed from moving Light, 
Tanks, but in such cases the object of the movement will usually be, 
either to reach covered positions from which they can engage the 
enemy while stationary, or to close to point biank range, when in 
addition to the consequences of their fire the threat of shock action is 
likely to have an adverse effect upon their opponents’ morale. 

The principle of the employment of fire from stationary Light 
Tanks, whenever possible, is fully recognized and practised in the 
United Kingdom, where training is primarily directed with a view to 
encountering an enemy, whose anti-tank armament is likely to be 
greater and more skilfully handled than would be the case in the East, 
and vheie obstacles to accurate fire whilst moving, are usually less 
than they are in Southern Asia. 

Reference has been made in the preceding paragraph to Shock 
Action, by which term is meant the infliction of material damage on 
the enemy by means of the vehicles themselves, as opposed to the 
casualties caused by the fire of their guns. This role which in the 
United Kingdom is normally confined to Medium Tanks, the employ- 
ment of Light Tanks being limited to protective and reconnaissance 
duties.' 

The problem therefore arises as to whether in the absence of 
Medium Tanks, the use of Light Tanks for Shock Action is justifiable. 

The fire power available in a Light Tank unit combined with the 
ability to reach suitable positions from which to develop it, either at 
medium or point blank range, is so great that far heavier casualties 
are likely to be inflicted by this means than by shock action, the moral 
effect of which is almost invariably far greater than the material. 

It follows that they will be called upon to operate by fire more 
frequently than by shock. But when infantry or cavalry are not 
available, or are unable to close with the enemy, shock action by 
Light Tanks may be not only justifiable but necessary in order to 

acMeve a decisive result. 

moving Medium Tanks lies out8idI«re"7^e 
fiJri -^o, .Prevent misconception it elionld be noted that Medium Tanks 

seldom fire, from stationary positdons. . m -t.aiiKb 

Oppoftunities for concealment of these larger vehicles seldom occur When 
present an easy target to hostile arnnners. Thdr comparative 
stability renders effective fire practicable even when movmg over ground so roagh 

Tank impossible, while, except in Tank 
fhe enemy culminating in shock action will almost 
and dose support Ta„ks and possibly I, v 
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Wlieii Light Tanks ate ntiliged for shock action, a. reserve siib- 
iiiiir should, if possible, be detailed 'to deal, by fire with tlie enemy as 
he dispenses. 

Ill deciding whether to employ Light Tanks in fire or shock action, 
a Commander must ' carefully . consider whether Ms object will be 
better attained by the infliction, of heavy casualties, or by the deteriora- 
tion of morale likely to result from the closing of the Tanks with tli^* 
enemy. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that when Light Tanks are operat- 
ing in Southern Asia, due w^eiglit must be g.ive,n to the following 
considerations: — 

The effect of dust which .may prove a help or a liiiidraiice to 
the . successful acliieveinent of the object, 

(fe) The. necessity, especially at .night, for iitilizing .every available 
.method of mim.mizing the noise' made by these vehicles, 
in order that siu'prise may be attaiiiecL 

(c) , T,lie, most favourable line of approach in order to effect sur- 

prise. This will usually be identical with, the route which 
affords the best going irrespective of mileage. 

(d) The higher e.fficieiiey of fire from stationary than from moving 

Light Tanks... which will often use their mobility and 
immunity from, small arms .fire for the sole purpose of 
. .reaching positio.ns inaccessible to other machine-guns, 
in order to caiT}' out their task. 

(e) The ability of .Light Tanks to operate by shock actio.ii, 

should tlie exigencies of the situation require it, whilst 
recognizing that the great moral effect which may thus 
, be achieved is likely to be offset by a decrease in tlie 
material damage inflicted. 

.It- will be convenient to group the tasks which may he allotted to 
Light Tanks in India under three headings, which w^ill be termed tlie 
(Jiose Coiifact role, the role of the Indepeiideiit Tactical Objective, 
and the Strategic role. 

The term Close Contact role is used to cover all those operations 
of Light Tanks in which their function is dire,et and i:m,med.,iate 
co-operation with Cavalry or Infantry.' It embraces for examples the 
use of Tanks, wdtli Advance or Rear Guards, .in the type of attack 
envisaged in F, S. R., Vol. II of 1929, in the counter-attack or .in 
pioimtaiii wmrfare. 
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The task of Light Tanks employed in this role will normally be to 
act in support of cavalry or infantr}’-, whereas in the Strategic role 
the fimction of other troops engaged is primarily to assist the Tanks, 
which in such operations must be considered as the basic arm. 

The term rile of the Independent Tactical Objective includes 
all tactical operations in which Light Tanks, although working in 
conjunction with other arms, have been given a particular objective 
differing from that allotted to other troops, as for example, attacks 

jigaiiist enemy gmi positioiiSj Headquarters or E-eseryes, 

Ths term Strategic role is applicable to occasions when Royal 
Tank Corps units with or without other mechanized troops are ordered 
to caii v out a special task, with an objective remote from the enemy’s 
main fighting forces. Such an operation will generally entail sever- 
ance from the normal channels of supplies and support, will neces- 
sitate the Commander being given a free hand as to the method 

he may employ, and is essentially part of the strategic rather than the 

tactical plan. 

In European warfare increase hi Anti-Tank Armament and in the 
study of Anti-Tank tactics renders the employment of Tanks in a 
Close Contact role not only unlikely to achieve the maximum effect, 
but also uumonomical, since the result obtained will seldom be propor- 
tionate to the heavy casualties in Tanks and personnel which must be 
anticipated. Pinther it must be realised that with a limited number 
of Tanks, it will seldom be possible to create a breach, in the enemy’s 
defensive system suffloiently wide to enable unarnioured troops to pass 
through it without being exposed to machiiie-gun fire from the flanks. 

But in those theatres of war in which the Army in India is likely 
to operate, the inferior armament, training and discipline of the enemy 
are factors which entirely 'alter the situation. Light Tanks can 
operate over suitable ground with little risk of loss since the possibility 
of anti-tank weapons being used against them is remote, the artillery 
fire of a second class enemy against these fast moving vehicles is 
likely to be innocuous, and they are impervious to rifle fire. 

lor these reasons the two principles governing the employment 
of Tanks in a Close Contact role, namely that they should be used in 
large numbers and retained for the decisive stroke, are not equally 
applicable, when it is decided to utilize them for tasks of this nature 
with the Army in India. 
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Care mustj .iowever, 'be taken that Tank resources are not fritter- 
ed away, and in this . connection it should he noted that casualties in 
the type of warfare under review' are. more likely to be caused by their 
employment over unsuitable, groimd than by enemy fire. 

A decision regarding the number of these A F. Vs. to be employed 
on any particular task will be reached, not only after consideration 
of the nature of the task and the- character of the groiincl, but also 
after allowatiee for the -retention of -a rese.rve under the hand of the. 
local Tank Commander both for protective purposes and to enable ' 
him to exploit success. 

It must be realized that once Light Tanks are actually firing, 
the wbole energies of the crew wdll be absorbed in carrying out their 
task, and it is a difficult mrtter for their Commander to attract their 
attention in order to break off the action. It is therefore highly 
desirable that so.me portion of his command should be available, Iwth' 
to give warning of enemy movement in other directions and to provide 
a means whereby immediate advantage may be taken of a.ny fleeting 
opportiinity of inflicting casualties which may occur in his vicinity. 

It has already been/ pointed out that, although in exceptional 
cases shock .action may be justified in the case of Light Tanks 
co-operating wdth other arms in a Close Contact r3le,- far greater resiilis 
will usually be obtained by employing them as mobile armoured, 
machine.-guns. . ' It is, of course, true that it will often l>e necessary for 
them to break t.hroiigh the. enemy’s forward defences in order to 
reach. the best position from which to develop their fire, but this act of 
breaki!i.g through is to ' be considered only as an essential prelimi.nary 
to their fire task and not as shock action in its true se.nse. 

Since the primary duty of Light Tan.ks thus employed in imme- 
diate co-r>pe.ration wdth other troop.? is. essentially that of mobile 
armoured machine guns, the principles to be observed i.ii their .eniploy- 
m3!it are fundamsiitally identical with those applicable to the use of 
the machine-guns of other arms,, though the .metho.ds utilized will 
naturally be modified by the great mobility of the Light Tank a.iid by 
the high degree of protection which is afforded by its armour. . 

la coa.sec[uence,- differences in the, methods of employment of 
Light Tanks with Cavalry , or Infantry in open or in mountain warfare , 
are differences in detail and not in principle. A competent Commander 
of a Tank unit or sub-unit should be able to operate successfully ii| 
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support of troops of either arm over either of country. Simiiarlv 

L 77 r been 

. id by observation of the principles governing the employment 
o maehme-guns mrd after consideration of the characteristics of 
L.ght ranks, shou d be able to allot to them .suitable tasks, the fulfil- 
ment 0 vvhKfii will materially simplify the achievement of hi,s object 

of |77 Tmr'*"7' rr^ necessitate the employment 

of Light Tanks m the Close Contact r :.le, decisive residts will more 

. Kquentl) be obtained by giving them an Independent Tacdical 

po^^r' such a course 

Asiatic forces, though far less dependent on communications 
lan Euiopean troops, are peculiarly .sirsceptible to threats against 
aeir flanks and rear, while a further characteristic i.s their abiSy to 

TI.. bold „,e „J Ligte Tanb »g«i„rt ft, 

!*L} ■> 

It will, however, ,«Idom be .plvisable to employ leM com 

pony on t^te of this .rntmc Opposition wi„ ^n be 
before the ioe.hty, n. which the objeetive is siteste,!. has been re.eW 
oc. prot«.on may be rerprimd, the me. of „p.mti„,„ 
be of eonsdomble e.rtent, and a reserve to meet any unforeseen con' 
tmgency w, 1 be essential. Pinally ,he problem mns't be oonsidemd as 

e™!^ifs '«Ll8W r«t.s in Asiat.c 

foart, “ “ PtiminMrt formation with it, 

battahona. tts varmns types of tanks, its well-equipped si.mal 

P'”!’"*™ to t«-o or 

o^tentpe:- ej Hea;:!:: zzizz “ “ 

tmmmg Mween potential European and -Isiatic en.mil is^rim 

^ A strategic mission would usually be bevond the scone nf o • r 
Light Tank company. Althoimh such ^ single 

maintain itself in enem\t eouiitrv^f • +i 7 ' successfully 

its fighting crews only' number fmty-sTy a” Sd-^™’ “ “ ‘“7”“"’ 
prolonged operations of this oharactet. 
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A mobile force detailed for such a task, even if living on tire 
country or supplied from tke air, would require a certain proportion 
of transport wMch at present entails the use of wheeled vehicles. 
These would require protection which would be most economically 
afforded by Armoured Cars. Wireless commrmication with the air 
would be essential. A detachment of Sappers and Miners transported 
on lorries might prove invaluable. Some medical provision would be 
necessary and one or more political representatives would probably 
be required. 

A Battalion of Infantry in lorries and possibly a Mechanized 
Battery might prove valuable adjuncts, but the Light Tanks would 
be the primary arm in any such operation. 

A force of this character, capable of moving at least 80 miles a 
day on roads, with its striking force of two or more Companies of Light 
Tanks able to operate freely across country, would prove immensely 
powerful in the open plains of India, in the deserts of Iraq, and in 
many areas in Asia. By its employment a campaign ^ otherwise liable 
to last for months, might be concluded in a week at the minirrmni 
expenditure of men, money and material. 

If there is any justification for faith in mechanization for Euro- 
pean Warfare, where every device known to science will be utilized 
by highly skilled opponents to counter its efforts, there can be little 
doubt that the employment of a Mobile Force of which Light Tanks 
form the basic framework in those potential Eastern theatres of war, 
where the country is suited for such operations, merits the most careful 
study. 

Tlie utility of Light Tanks and the development of their tactics 
with the Army in India depends not only on an accurate appreciation 
of their capabilities and limitations, but also upon the formulation 
and acceptance of a definite doctrine as to the methods of their em- 
ployment, 

For the formulation of a doctrine a broad and possibly even a 
futuristic outlook is essential. When the principles have been stabi- 
lized, details can speedily be worked out. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to indicate some of the 
fundamental facts upon which such a doctrine may be based. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

SiK, 

Among the many excellent things in last October’s number of the 
Journal of the U. S. I. of India, I found “ Shiggadar’s ” story about 
“ Fateh Khan, Bunerwal,” of perhaps the greatest personal interest 
to myself, as I took part in the raid into Buner which he describes so 
well, though slightly inaccurately. 

The raid was ordered by Army Headquarters, and was carried 
out early in February, 1914, by the Nowshera Brigade, under the com- 
mand of Major-General R. Bannatine-Allason (very widely and affec- 
tionately known as“B.A.”), and composed of the DurhamLight Infantry 
(under Lieut.-Colonel, now Major-General Sir 0. C. Luard), the 24th 
(now 4/14tb)Puajabis, the 46th (now 10/16th) Punjabis and the 82nd 
(now 5/lst) Punjabis, reinforced by a squadron of Cavalry, some 400 
men of the Guides Infantry, a Mountain Battery, and a detachment 
of Sappers and Miners from Peshawar under Major Sanders (after- 
wards killed in France while in command of a Brigade). A 2nd 
Brigade was in support, the Brigade with which the Nowshera Brigade 
was about to try conclusions at the Peshawar District Manoeuvres. 

We marched from the manoeuvre area to Ma rrlan and, next 
morning, after the unpleasant night mentioned by “ Shiggadar,” to 
Rustam, with our white manoeuvre bands round our headgear, 
exchanged blank ammunition for ball on the way, and surprised the 
tribesmen completely as the result of our night march to the Malandri 
Pass. But for this, we might have encoimtered a good deal of opposi- 
tion, and more might have been heard of our little “ war,” which was 
made the subject of a lecture on Frontier Warfare to the “ Backward 
Boys ” at Simla in 1927, — ^if I remember right. 

The raid certainly was an excellent “ show ” and a complete 
success, and “ Shiggadar ” (who is or was evidently an officer of the 
Guides) is right in praising the marching of those two splendid batta- 
lions, the 24th Punjabis, under S. H. Olimo (later Lieut.-General Sir 
8. H. Climo), and the 82nd Punjabis, under Tweddell, in every way 
just as good a Battalion as the Guides and the 24th Punjabis,— -which 
is saying a great deal. The 24th and 82nd, the battalions that carried 
out the destruction of those two trans-Border villages, ably assisted by 
“ Sandy ” and his Sappers and Miners, did even better than “ Shigga- 
dar ” says : they both did over 70 miles in 60 hours, as they had to 
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nmrcli froiii iSTowsIiera to tlie bivouac near Mardaii on tlie first day : 
and in spite of that wretched niglit in camp ; ainost iinpleasaiit marcli 
next day across liea\y sodden country to Kustani, and that long 
night marcli over rough and unlaiown country (led by my old friend, 
now dead, alas, Kliwaja Mohammed Khan of Hamzakot), not one 
man fell out in either battalion, to the best of my recollection. 

I remember well that night spent in the fields near Mardan, but 
it’s a bit ’ard to have '' most of the staff /' accused of having '' fled 
for shelter to the officers’ bungalows in Mardan.” As regards the 
expression, niostof the staff,” Shiggadar ” should know that a Bri- 
gade Staff is not very numerous : actually there was only the Brigade- 
Major and the Staff Captain with two officers of the 38th Dogras 
attached. These four officers were certainly all in the bivouac, and our 
brigade conimaiider would have been the la>st man to desert his troops. 

I hadn’t heard of the '' slanging match ” between “ the two irate 
and red-faced commanding officers.” As the Guides were on that 
day commanded most efficiently by Captain (now Brigadier) Hector 
Campbell, he waspresumably oneof the two referred to by “Shiggadar.” 
Had the “ naughty soldiers ” (Shiggadar’s own Guides) really “ for- 
gotten to load their rifles before starting” on their flanking move- 
ment ? And, if they had remembered, would it have been necessary 
to “fell the eneaiy dead.” 

I ’m glad to say our gallant commander B.ik. is still going strong : 
he must be at least 77 now, but I’m certain he hasn’t forgotten our 
little “ war,” nor how splendidly he was served by his troops. 

Yoiu\s faithfully, 
Mongolian. 


Courts-Maktial Axi) Civil Courts . 

Sir, 

The statements regarding JustiGes of the Peace contained in 
Brigadier Feet’s article Cowrts-Marlial and Civil Courts cannot be 
allowed to pass uncliallenged. 

I should be the- last to grudge the Judge Advocate-General his 
satisfaction at the smooth working of military justice in India,* but 

Perhaps I may be excused a personal ix^miiiiscence for I have sat on every 
species of Court-Martial in India— from ‘‘ Subalterns ” to “ General *’ (and that f or 
laurdei*)- But my first District impressed itself most vividly on my memory. Por 
.when the time came for the President rn be sworn, his bemrer ” entered with his 
sword, and held the belt round his master’s waist while the oath was bein'** 
administered. The ceremony ended he retired, taking the sword with him. 
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that is 110 reason why he should present such a prejudiced luctui'e of 
the Civil Ooui-ts at Homo. To tho.se who know the facts such a cari- 
oatui'e will only cause amusement, but there must be many servm,g 
in India who are not familiar with country life in England, and it 
would be a pity if they derived a false impression from the pages of 
the Journal. 

Brigadier Beet asks, rhetorically, “ Who are these J. P.’s ? ” 
and then proceeds to reply that they are persons “ frequently appoint- 
ed without regard to their suitability merely as a reward for political 
services, often as the result of wire-pulling.” He would be a bold 
man who wmuld assert that political influence is entirely unknown 
in any walk in life. But I can safely say that such a general statement 
as the above is a travesty of the truth. And in view of Brigadier 
Pest’s high opinion of the legal training of the officers of the army, it 
is cuiious that he should make such a reflection upon a class in which 
retired officers are so largely represented. This Bench, for instance, 
numbers among its members a Major of Hussars (Chairman), a Major- 
General of Artillery, a Colonel of the K.A.M.C. and a Lieut. -Colonel 
of Eifles. And this is not exceptional : the Chairmen of the two 
adjoining Petty Sessional Divisions are respectively an admiral and 
a guardsman— all resident in the district and intimately acquainted 
with the people and local conditions. 

Turning from Petty Sessions to Quarter Sessions, Brigadier Peet 
stigmatises these meetings as an unwieldy mass of J. P.’s who 
use the occasions as a good opportunity for showing themselves 
on the Bench, and meeting their contemporaries at lunch.” Anv- 
thing less like my experience it would be impossible to conceive. 
Our proceedings are presided over by an eminent K. C. who has held 
high judicial appointments. All appeals* are considered by a specially 
selected committee ; and if we do adjourn for lunch at the club, I 
seem to remember something similar— only much more elaborate— 
at an establishment on the slopes of Jakko. 

It would be interesting to know on what personal e.xperience 
Brigadier Peet bases his attack on a body, the members of which 
count among them so many members of the service to which he beIong,s. 

I enclose my card, and am, Sir, 

Yours obedient servant, 

IMi November 1934. “ J. P.” 

* Tlie £50 surety for an appeal is no longer require^. 
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Sib, . 

^•” I ^Wstthat he read the 

• +1, fey E- Roy Calvert and Theodora Calvert, referred to 

‘^Sohcitor™*'''^^''^ and “English Justice” by 

No reflection was intended or implied on the character or strivings 
0 any J P., but a criticism was intended as to the competence of 
many of them, and a comparison with a Court-lfartial. 

‘‘ J. P.” appears to consider that the article was a reflection on 
members of the services, who are now J. P/s. Surely the article 

throughout their careers, and a logical deduction would be, therefore 

that members of the services are suitable for the appointment of J. P.’ 

_ The recent legislation in England, and that under contemplation 
IS also an answer to “ J. P.’s ” criticism. ’ 

With regard to his enquiry as to my personal experience, though 

victim iT ^ prospective 

victim, I have met many J. P.’s, have had members of my family 

wo are or were J. P.’s, and have discussed the position with retired 
Indian Judges, who are or were J. P/s. 

On oae occasion, in England, one of tie ktter oame baolt from 
a session when tlsro *ere something like 16 J. P.'s on the Bench 
(a n^ber not „n™„.l in this particular place) and described 

w rrr 

law to the Jury by the Chairman. 

T A I, ^ Bench, but that does not mean that all 

anr^r'^W the “Lawbreakers” 

sucb ^ written, nor would there be 

a growing opinion in England that reform is necessary. 

T tegard to J. P.'s note as to the incident at a Court-Martial 

I suggest he atteud any Court-Martial in Engknd, India or else! 

where, and he will find that thev are conductAci wJ+t, 

of dignity and decorum. “““ 

I9th Decemher WSi. t m -d t , 

h , M. Peet, Brigadier. 
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SKI-ING IN AUSTRIA— A POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the appearance of the above article in the quarterly issue of 
the U.S.I, Journal for July 1934, I have received the following kindly 
sent in reference to the article by an officer who in the pasttwo years has 
spent several months ski-ing in Austria. From this it will be seen that 
* Ober Gurgl is yet another paradise providing everything that either 

f" the expert or the novice— especially the novice— can desire, but that 

Vent, lying in a deep valley, is not to be recommended. The en 'pension 
rates vary from 9 sch. per day at the gasthduser to a maximum of 17 
scA. in the hotels. . 

Ober Ourgl {6,Z^2)feet. 

Some 16 miles nearer to Innsbruck from Landeck is Otztal station 
(slow train for which change from mail at Landeck or start from Inns- 
bruck) from where a comfortable motor bus service takes one south 
up the beautiful Otz Valley 25 mUes to the end of the motor road at 
Zwieselstein (comfortable hotel). From here the road branches to 
Ober Gurgl (6,332) and Vent (5,700). 

The bus journey occupies two hours, and on to Ober Gurgl by 
sleigh another two hours. 

Ober Gurgl is the highest village with a church in Europe. It is 
situated in a beautiful open valley surrounded by the glaciers and 
peaks of the Otztal Alps, the highest in Austria. The valley is higher 
than the famous Eugadine of Switzerland and is considered by many 
to surpass it in beauty and grandeur. 

It is the skier’s paradise, with extensive nursery slopes, numerous 
tours taking the beginner to ‘cols” and peaks from which he can look 
down on the Italian Dolomites and feel that he is on the roof of the 
world. For the experienced skier the terrain is the finest in Europe. 
Snow is certain from the middle of November until May. 

There are two very good hotels, Hotel Edelweiss and Hotel Gurgl, 
and three or four gasihduser. The Gurgl ski club has produced some 
of the finest international ski-runners and there is an excellent ski- 
school. Complete ski-ing outfit including skis and clothes can be 
purchase in Ober Gurgl. Ober Gurgl is cheaper than other Austrian 

resorts owing to its distance from the nearest railway station. 

The German and Austrian Alpine Club have provided in the 
Otztal Alps a number of “ glacier hotels,” Some of these ski-huts in 
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aaaition to tixe usual dormitories have over thirty single rooms com- 

plete with feather beds and all conveniences. They pro\'ide excellent 
meals. The Karlsruhe hut, the Samoar hut, the Hochjooh Hospiz, the 
Similaim hut, the Brandenburg hut are some of these glacier hotels 
situated in gorgeous scenery from which innumerable peaks can bo 
ascended by the skier of quite medium esqjerience. A tour from 
Ober Gurgl to these glacier hotels is something to dream about and 
one need not park ones skis untd the end of June. 

Vent is a village in a deep valley surrounded by steep mountains. 
It is far from ideal as a ski-ing resort and is used chiefly as a halting 
place on the way to the “glacier hotels'’ beyond. There is a good 
hotel and several gasthanser. 

B.W.H.B. 
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MILITAEY NOTES. 

BELOIUM. 

Adnimion of Reserm Officers to the Ranks of the Active Army. 

A Royal Decree has just been published by which fifteen reserve 
officers under the age of 30 may be admitted as second-lieutenants to 
the ranks of the active army on condition of qualifying in French and 
Flemish and of passing an examination corresponding to the passing- 
out examination from the Eeole Militaire. These officers are destined 
for the infantry and the artillery, and are required to fill the shortage in 
officers in the junior ranks occasioned by the creation of the Cyclist 
Frontier Units, the 14th Regiment of the Line and the extra artillery’ 
which will be required for the Chasseu-rs Ardemiais, and by the provision 
of a fifth group in the artillery regiments of active divisions ; the latter- 
will then consist in peace of two groups, each of two 4-gun batteries of 
75-mm. Q. F. gims, two groups of 75-mm. long-range guns, and one 
group of 105-mm. howitzers. 

At the same time 120 candidates are being admitted next vear to 
the Ecoh Militaire, instead of the usual 90. It will, however, be at 
least three j’ears before these extra officers will be available for units. 

BURMA. 

Burma- Yunnan Frontier Dispute. 

There is little to add to the account of the dispute in this area. 

Mainly owing to the weather, which is exceptionally bad even for 
this time of y-ear, both sides have been inactive. It has also been 
suggested that an aerial survey of the area be made in order to assist 
any futui-e boundary’ commission. These steps may persuade the 
Chinese to withdraw their commission of enquiry and come to some 
arrangement for confining their nationals to certain specified areas 
before the rains cease, so that the whole question can be settled in a 
peaceful atmosphere. 

CHINA. 

Pehing-Mukden Railway. 

As foreshadowed the running of through trains on the Peking- 
Mukden Railway was resumed on 1st July. A bomb exploded on the 
first train to run from Peking, the coach affected being wrecked, 
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four Chinese killed and ten wounded. The coach was uncoupled and 
the journey completed without further incident. 

Offsets Training Regiment. 

In an attempt to introduce a common standard of training through- 
out the armies of the various provincial governments, Chiang Kai- 
shek has instituted a Military Officers Training Corps. This establish- 
ment was due to open on 1st July at Lushan in Honan province. 
General Chiang Kai-shek himself is Colonel of the Training Corps, which 
will be divided into three battalions, each commanded by an Army 
Commander (General). The students will consist of brigade, regimental 
and battalion commanders and seconds-in-command, chiefs of staff 
of divisions and brigades, and staff officers down to the rank of major. 
They will be organized into three clas.ses, each class receiving one 
month’s training. No details have been announced as to the qualifica- 
tions or method of selection of the instructors. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Extension of the Special Army Equipment Fund Grant till 1947. 

The Government on 21st June succeeded in passing a Defence Bill 
through the Chamber which authorised the issue of the “Special Army 
Equipment Fund ’’ grant of 315,000,000 crowns (£2,600,000) a year 
for a further 10 years, from 1937 to 1947. 

This grant was originally authorized in 1926 for a period of 11 years. 
It is not shown in the Ministry of National Defence Budget, but in that 
of the Ministry of Finance. Its object is to permit the purchase of 
military equipment and stores, and expenditure in any one year may be 
adjusted in other years. This privilege is extended in the new 
authorization, and, in addition, from 1934 onwards expenditure in 
anticipation of annual instalments is also permitted. 

Thus, in effect, the Ministry of National Defence is now able to 
borrow up to 13 years’ (1936 to 1947) allotment, or a sum of 
4,096,000,000 crowns (approximately £27,000,000) in respect of 
armaments, equipment and buildings, from the Ministry of Finance, at 
short notice without any further reference to Parliament. 


FEANCB. 

Passive Defence Measures against Air Attach. 

A Bill has been submitted to Parliament relating to passive defence 

against air attack, seeking in general terms to deal with the juridical 
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and financial aspects of tliis problem and to define the chain of res- 
ponsibility. 

The Minister of the Interior assisted by a Committee of Passive 
Defence is responsible for the direction, co-ordination and supervision 
of an obligatory national organization for passive defence. 

Plans will be made and their execution supervised by the following: 

(a) Ministers, who will be responsible for the protection of services 
and installations under their command. 

(&) Prefects, who will be responsible for their departments, and 
Mayors for their Communes. 

(c) Firms and undertakings who, by reason of their possible 
participation in national defence, of their importance, or of 
any special conditions affecting their production, will be 
dealt with by the Ministry of the Interior, who will decide 
how they should ensure their protection against air attack. 

The Minister of the Interior will be responsible for producing 
measures to reduce the vulnerability of Public Services, Communes, 
and private undertakings, by the adaptation of municipal projects, 
etc., to the requirements of passive defence. Through his advice, 
Public Administrative Orders will be produced providing for the 
addition of supplementary civil establishments, composed of volunteers 
to departmental and municipal authorities. 

In principle the cost of passive defence will be borne by those for 
whom it is organized, but in exceptional circumstances where such cost 
is very high the State will issue a grant. In the event of failure to 
fulfil their obligations by Departments, Communes, and other bene- 
ficiaries, the Minister of the Interior will decide by decree the minimum 
requirements necessary for the preparation of passive defence. These 
decisions will be obligatory. 

In the case of non-compliance within a specified time, the necessary 
work may be ordered by the Prefects, and carried out at the expense of 
those concerned. 

Periodical manoeuvres are to be carried out and any person 
attempting to oppose them will be liable to punishment. 

The extension of the law to cover the Colonies is provided for at the 
request of the Minister concerned. 

The weakness in the legislation lies in the fact that parties who fail 
to fulfil their obligations may appealagainst the decree enforcing them^, 
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and thereby gain a substantial respite pending a decision on their 
appeal. 

It should be remarked that 1 1,000,000 frs. was included in the 1934 
Budget for the State participation in passive defence. 

Wearhu/ of FnU-Dress Uniform. 

An instruction has recently been issued under which the possession 
of full dress will be obligatory for all officers from 1st January, 1936. 
It IS already so for officers on promotion to fjeneral’s rank and for 
cadets on first commission to the Army. 

Credits for National Defence. 

After lengthy debates in both the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate, the additional credits demanded by the Government have now 
been passed. 

(u) The total allotted to the War Department has been increased 
by 100 million francs to 1,275 millions (£10,200,000 at 
par), sub-divided as follows 

880 millions to meet over-expenditure on the fortifications 
already incurred (180 millions on ordnance 
S 6 XV 1 C 6 S and /GO itiillioiis oii 6 iigiii 663 ’ 
services). 

I „ for tke completion of the works on the eastern 
frontier. 

for construction of new fortifications on the 
northern frontier. 

(h) The vote for the Ministry of Marine lias also been increased by 
40 million francs to 865 millions divided as follows 
595 millions for construction and filling of storage tanks 
for oil fuel in France and overseas. 

80 j, fo^ defence (30 for works now in progress 
and 50 for new works), 

190 ,, for the naval air force. 

(c) The vote for the Air Army remains at 980 million francs sub- 
divided into 

620 millions for new material (aircraft and engines). 

120 „ for armament and equipment. 
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AirMmwmres. 

Important anti-aircraft manoeuvres are to take place at Lyons and 
later ill. Paris. 

The two chief objects of these are to— 

(a) Ascertain the length of time it will take to bring the defensive 
organization into operation. 

(&) Try out the co-operation of the civil authorities, both urban 

and departmental, and the civilian population in general, as 

regards the length of time which elapses between the 
sounding of the alarm and the extinction of all lights, and 
to test the organization of safety and first-aid units. 
raining of Army OJicers as Observers, 

1. A recent decree gives details of the conditions under which 
officers may be attached to the Air Force as observers in aeroplanes or 
balloons. 

2. Officers may apply at any time to carry out an attachment to 
the Air Force. 

Subject to physical fitness they carry out an initial course lasting 
four months, at the end of which they are required to pass a test to gain 
their observer’s certificate. 

If successful they then do a further attachment of one year, and 
subsequently an annual attachment of one month, with a squadron. 

The preliminary four months course is divided into— 

(а) Three months at the training school at Avoid. 

(б) Three weeks at the aerial gunnery and bombing school at 

Cazaux. 

(c) One week devoted to examinations and tests. 

.During their year’s attachment officers must be employed in active 
flying with army co-operation squadrons and, if they show particular 
aptitude, may be allowed to continue for another year. 

The possession of an observer's certificate will entitle an officer to 
reckon nine months increase in service in qualifying for a pension and 
to other benefits. 

All p.s.c. officers of the General Staff after leaving the Staff College 
are required to carry out a two months attachment to the training 
school at Avoid and obtain their observer's certificate, followed by 
voluntary attachments lasting two weeks whenever practicable. 
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3. Officers caa also volunteer to qualify as observers in balloons. 
To qualify for their certfficate they are required to carry out the 
following attachments — 

(u.) An initial course of seven weeks at the Ecole Militaire 
d' application deVarmee deVai^ 

(b) A specialist’s course of one month’s duration with a balloon 
, unit. 

(c) An annual course of one month. 

Officers who obtain a certificate will receive similar benefits, but on 
a lower scale, in the matter of pensions, etc., as for the aeroplane 
observers. 


ROUMANIA, 

Introduction of pre^miliktry tmining. 

A law has recently been passed, to take effect from 1st November, 
1934, whereby pre-military training will become compulsory in 
Roumaniafor all youths between the ages of 18 and 20 years inclusive. 

The law contains 24 Articles, the most important of which are as 
follows : — 

Article 1 defines the scope of the law as '' Moral and national 
training to produce order and discipline. Physical training. Ele- 
mentary military instruction to permit of rapid progress being made 
when individuals are subsequently called to the Colours.” 

Article 2 allows for certain exemptions or postponements due to 
ill-health or other reasons. 

Article 3 lays down the obligatory annual training as 50—60 
parades plus 4 — I days camp. 

Article i lays down that the Minister of National Defence will 
direct the training, working through the General Staff, and the 
Inspector-General of territorial commands. 

Articles 7 to 9 explain the chain of responsibility for training from 
the Ministry of National Defence, down to actual District or Municipal 
training centres. 

Article 10 lays down that the instructional staff shall be — 

{a Active officers, or ex-active officers incapacitated through 
service. 

(6) Reserve officers. 

(c) Other ranks from the reserve. 
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Article 13 lays down tkat tke cost will be met from the Army 
Budget, augmented by obligatory subscriptions from districts and 

municipalities. .. 

Article 15 autkorizes ground belonging to tke Army to be utilized 
foiv parades, etc. 

Article 16 lays down that youths undergoing pre-military training 
will wear distinguishing badges. Instructors will, in addition, wear 
badges of rank. 

Articles 17 and 19 deal with recording and analysing results. 

Article 18 authorizes reduction in the subsequent period of service 
of from three to six months, and a reduction in the qualification 
periods for promotion to non-commissioned rank by one-half for those 
who have completed their pre-military training satisfactorily. 

Article 20 lays down the punishments for those not showing zeal, 
or displaying indiscipline during their pre-military instruction. These 
include, amongst other punishments, the forfeiture of all leave during 
subsequent military service. 

Article 21 lays down certain advantages which will be granted to 
Officer and N. C. 0. instructors at pre-military training centres. 

SPAIN. 

Budgets. 

The estimated expenditure for 1934 has now been approved by 
Parliament. 

The difference between the estimates as approved and those 
originally submitted is only slight ; it entails a small increase in 
expenditure under the War Ministry, but the total military vote still 
represents a decrease on the 1933 figure of nearly £1,100,000. 

The full estimates are now as follows : — 

Note. — ^For convenience pesetas have been converted throughout 
into pounds sterling at the current rate (37 pesetas to £1), 
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Provision has also been made in the budget for the administration 
of the air force in three branches (military, naval and civil) to pass to 
the Presidency of the Council of Ministers. The annual expenditure 
of this department has increased by about one million pounds, though 
it is impossible, as the figures are set out, to ascertain whether the 
whole of this increase is intended for air service expenditure. 

Reorganization of the Army. 

New establishments both for the Peninsula Army and for Morocco 
which came into force on 1st July 1934, show that certain reorganiza- 
tions and reductions in personnel have taken place. 

The following are the most important changes ; — 

(1) The Air Service will henceforth come under the Presidency of 
the Council of Ministers whose budget wull, in future, include Air Service 
expenditure. Air Service personnel are in consequence no longer 
included in army establishments, which fact must be borne in mind in 
considering the reduction in personnel in the new establishments. 

(2) The Peninsula Army has been reduced by approximately 
550 officers and 7,000 other ranks. Animals are reduced by about 
2,000. Of these figures over 500 officers and 4,147 other ranks are 
accounted for by the separation of the Air Service, the remaining 
reductions being shared amongst all arms. The new total establishment 
is 7,285 officers, 106,629 other ranks and 30,000 animals. 

(3) The Army in Morocco has been reduced by 108 officers and 
4,066 other ranks, and animals by 586. Of these figures 45 officers 
and 955 other ranks are accounted for by the separation of the Air 
Service, the remaining reductions being principally in infantry and 
artillery personnel. 

The new establishment is 1,404 officers (of whom 64 are natives), 
32,116 other ranks (of whom 8,919 are natives) and 8,934 animals. 

(4) The Foreign Legion (Tercm).— The two “ legions ” of which the 
Tercio is composed will, in future, be separate administrative imits. 
They will be knowm as Legion No. 1 with H. Q. at Tauima in the 
Eastern Circumscription, and Legion No. 2 wdth H. Q. at Riffien in the 
Western Circumscription. 

Each Legion consists of H.Q and three battalions (banderas) each 
consisting of three rifle companies and one machine-gun and close 
sxrpport weapon company. The latter consists of two sections of 
machine-gims (eight gmis in all) and one close support section of 


one gim and two mortars. 
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In order to ensure uniformity in the organization, administration 
and training of the two legions, an inspectorate is to be formed at 
Ceuta, which will consist of a colonel, assisted by two officers and 

64 other ranks. 

The total establishment of the Tercio is 157 officers, 4,326 other 
ranks and 767 animals, but it is believed to be about 1,000 below 

Btrength at the present time. 

(6) The Automobile Service of Morocco.— Pending the formation of 
a Tram Corps, all M. T. units and personnel have been formed into a 
separate service Imown as the Servicio Automobilismo de Marruecos. 

The service will be organized into H.Q. and two groups (Eastern 
and Western). Each group will consist of H.Q., a general transport 
company and a workshop company. The total establishment of the 
service is 27 officers and 736 other ranks. 


TUEEfEY. 

Budget Estimates for Defence Expenditure, 1934-35. 

The final figures as published differ considerably from the original 
estimates and now read as follows ; — 


Army 

1934-35. 

£T 

. . 40,964,881 

Air 

4,583,774 

Marine 

3,808,818 

Military factories 

3,290,643 

CartograpHcal section 

603,506 

Total 

. . 53,251,621 


or a total of £T12, 600,116 increase over the figures for 1933-34. 

This still does not take into account the sum of £T8,889,372 which 
is included in the Public Debt Estimates for 1934-35 in order to cover 
Treasury Bonds issued on account of military supplies. If this is 
included the total Defence Budget is £T62,140,993 or 33-75 percent, 
of the total national budget (as against 29 per cent, in 1933-34). 

Further, this does not take into account the Gendarmerie budget of 
£T8, 679,379, a large proportion of which could legitimately be debited 
against national defence since the Gendarmerie are a trained military 
force, 
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In addition to the above ordinary Budget an extraordinary sum of 
£T49, 000, 000 lias bsen authorized to be spent on war material during, 
it IS believed, the next seven years. Legislation has already introduced 
additional taxation in the current financial year to produce £T9,850,000 
of the above sum. 

The main heads of expenditure of this Extraordinary Vote are the 
purchase of warships (mostly submarines), and the construction of 
nai?al bases, new barracks and aircraft. 
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REVIEWS. 

A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NAVY. 

By Hectoe C. Bywatbr. 

{Constable) s. 10 j- 

TEe wEole of this book is an attempt to show the relative position 
* of the British Navy at the present day vis-d-vis the navies of other 

first class naval powers and, although in a study of this type figures 
must be quoted fairly frequently, the author has presented his facts 
1 in an easily readable form in which technicalities have been carefully 

avoided. The resulting picture is a most depressing one and shows 
a position little appreciated by the majority of people in England. 

The author examines very carefully the effect of modern inven- 
tions on the Navy with particular reference to the often highly exagge- 
rated claims of the supporters of the air arm, and he shows quite 
clearly that the Navy still remains a vital factor in Britain’s defence. 
From this he goes on to discuss whether the Navy is in a position to 
carry out the tasks which are by force of circumstances its true role 
in war. The chief of these is to guarantee the continued arrival of 
our essential imports, in particular food, since, on stocks held in the 
country we can only exist for six weeks. 

The predominance and necessity for the battleship is most clearly 
explained and it is interesting to read his views on the so-called “ pocket 
battleships ” which Germany produced within her 10,000-ton limit, 
and for perhaps the first time the shortcomings of these vessels are 
brought out. Their effect on France and Italy however has been 
much in excess of their actual worth for as a counter to the German 
production these countries have each laid down two battleships with 
‘ a tonnage of 26,500 in the case of France and 35,000 in that of Italy. 

Our policy of trying to achieve mutual disarmament, by example, 
such as we have followed since the Washington Conference and London 
t Pact is shown to have been a bad mistake in psychology, for whilst 

we were not building up to our authorized allotment no other 
power restricted its output and as a result we now find ourselves much 
behind in our war preparedness. 

The only sound system of limitation would now appear to be a 
graduated scale of “ global ” tonnage linked with limits to the standard 
of battleship and cruiser. 
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THe author, however, contends that at the ne 
the Washington and London Pacts will most proba 
and it is m 3st doubtful whether any system of lin 
the blessing of all parties. 

The future thus looks as if there is to be a re 
1914 situation of unrestricted naval building am 
limited by the economic conditions of the countries 
ever happens the policy of the British Navy is ch 
back to the position where it can carry out the pi 
iOute.> and trade aguust the navy of any other * 
only then, will we be able to carry the same eonvio 
of Europe and convince them that we are not P-ettii 
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The views expressed in this Journal are in no sense official, and the 
opinions of contributors in their published articles are not necessarily 
those of the Council of the Institution, 

EDITORIAL 


By far the most importaEt document affecting Imperial 
The Defence Defence published since the Washington Treaty is the 
White Paper, Paper, (CMD 4827), issued to Parliament on 

March 4th. Its main purpose is to indicate generally the policy of the 
British Government in Imperial Defence and to justify the present 
increase of £10,000,000 in the Services Estimates. 

We have not space to deal in close detail with the whole twenty- 
eight paragraphs of the Statement, so a brief summary of its six main 
sub-divisions must suffice. 

I. Efforts made by His Majesty's Government to promote peace,— 
That peace has been the aim of British Poreign policy since the War 
is proved by the following active steps taken by Great Britain to secure 
peace 

{a) Unswerving support of the League of Nations. 

(6) The Briand-Kellogg Pact. 

(c) The Quadruple Pacific and the Nine Power Treaties. 

{d) The Locarno Treaties. 

(e) Various proposals for increasing security in Eastern Europe 
and. the Danube Basin. 

(/) Measures to bring back our late enemies into the comity of 
nations ; to suspend the Penalties provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles ; to elect Germany as a member of the League of 
Nations ; to evacuate the Rhineland five years in advance 
of the date fixed by the Treaties ; to settle the Saar 
„■ question. ■ ■ ■ 

(gf) The Disarmament Conference. 
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II. TheltishsforPecwe . — ^We quote tlie actual words ol the White 

Paper. “ During the years that all parties in this country have been 
seeking to carry out the policy outhned above, there has been a steady 
decline in the effective strength of our armaments by sea and by land. 
In the air we virtually disarmed ourselves in 1919, and subsequently, 
from time to time, postponed attainment of the minimum air strength 
regarded as necessary to our security in the face of air developments 
on the Continent. It is not that British Governments have neglected 
to keep themselves informed of the position. Every year the state 
of our armaments has been anxiously considered, and if risks have been 
run they have been accepted deliberately in pursuit of the aim of 
permanent peace . . . . . We have taken risks of peace, but, 

as intimated by the Secretary of Sta.te for Foreign Affairs in the 
Debate on the Address on November 28, 1934, “ disarming ourselves 
in advance, by ourselves, by way of an example— has not increased our 
negotiating power in the Disarmament discussions at Geneva.” 

The next paragraph admits bluntly that our example of unilateral 
disarmament has not contributed to general disarmament, and that 
we now “ are approaching a point where we are not possessed of the 
necessary means of defending ourselves against an aggressor.” 

III. Position in Summer of 1934. — The Disarmament Conference 
was being buried. Germany and Japan had given notice of their 
withdrawal from the League. Germany, despite the Treaty of 
Versailles, was re-arming openly,* but to an unknown extent. All 
the larger Powers, except England, were adding to their armed forces. 
As a result of a detailed examination of the serious deficiencies that 
had accumulated in our Defence Forces and defences it was considered 
that, apart firom our commitments under the Locarno Treaties, we 
could neither secure our sea communications nor defend our principal 
cities and population against air attack. In these circumstances a 
eo-ordmated programme was drawn up for reconditioniug our Defence 
Forces and defences. 

IV. The Navy.— As the first line of defence for the maintenance 
of our essential sea communications the Navy still forms the basis of 
our system of Imperial Defence, but since the Washington Treaty 
it has been allowe d to deteriorate, both in quality and quantity. The 



capital sMp of tlie Main Fleet remains the essential element upon 
which the whole structure of our naval strategy depends.” Most of 
our capital ships are out of date and require modernisation. The 
safety of our trade routes and food supplies depends on cruisers, now 
sadly inadequate numerically to carry out their task. 

The bases and fuelling stations of the Fleet, and harbours where 
merchant ships load and unload, require defences against seaborne 
and air attacks, and the home ports’ defences need modernising. 

V. The Army , — Under present conditions the defence of ports 
involves concerted action between the three services, but the heaviest 
expenditure falls on the War Office. For this reason the improvement 
and installation of coast defences is provided for in the Army Esti- 
mates. The balance of the increase will be utilised for a large 
expausion of anti-aircraft defences, to begin the provision of defi- 
ciencies for the Expeditionary (now called the Field Force,) and to 
provide sorely needed housing accommodation for troops. 

VI. Royal Air Force , — The principal role of the Air Force is 
defined : '' to provide (with the co-operation of ground defences) for 
the protection of the United Kingdom, and particularly London, 
against air attack.” In addition the R. A. F. provides Air Forces for 
general defence purposes in the Middle East, India and the Far East, 
as well as for co-operation in Coast Defence. 

The increase in the Air Estimates is justified in a few short 
paragraphs which give in terse and unspectacular language the dangers 
incurred in England by maintaining an inadequate air arm. Technical 
development of aircraft, particularly in speed, range and height, lay 
Great Britain open to air attack by continental powers, unless the 
importance of the integrity of certain territories on the other side 
of the Channel and North Sea ” are realised by Parliament and the 
general public. Since no air force, however powerful, could defend 
England from sporadic and isolated air attacks it is recognised that 
the only real deterrent to an armed aggressor is the possession of 
adequate means of counter-attack.” Therefore, the Royal Air Force 
must be increased. The increase will give it parity eventually with 
one continental air power. 


The most striking feature of this '‘^Statement Relating to 
Defence ” is its modesty. That an increase of ten millions spread 
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among the three Services should necessitate the active support in 
Parliament of three National Government front-benchers shows how 
the forces of theoretical pacifism are attempting to imdermine the 
inherent sanity and wisdom of the British public. The Parliamen- 
tary Debate gave the Foreign Secretary also an opportunity of 
speaking to a wider public than England. 

No attempt was made to hide our Defence deficiencies. 
Mr. Baldwin gave some significant figures. As regards the Navy; when 
the Washington Treaty expires in 1936, we shall have a considerable 
amount of over-age tonnage since our policy has been one of gradual 
and slow replacement of War-time tonnage. On the other hand, 
Japanese naval personnel increased in the four years ending 1931 from 
72,000 to 88,000 men, and since then the increase has been continuous, 
and “they have a far more modem navy than we have.” In 1933 
America spent 350 million dollars on her Navy ; in the current year 
492 millions, and next year it is proposed to spend 580 millions. Last 
year Italy laid down two 36,000 ton capital ships, an example followed 
immediately by France. The increase in tonnage and gun calibre of 
modem cruisers being built by other nations forces us to build simi- 
larly. The extra 3J millions to be voted in the Navy Estimates will 
not go far in a building programme especially since only 2 millions of 
it is to be devoted this year to modernisation. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, introducing the Estimates, gave further enlightenment, 
Ameiica, since Washington, has modernised ten of her fifteen capital 
ships at a cost of £16,000,000, it is anticipated that by 1937 Japan 
will have modernised aU her ships ; England, so far, has modernised 
one. 

. As regards the British Army, we are tempted to quote Mr. Garvin 
of The Observer : “ What of our Army and its reserves, of Eegulars 
and Territorials alike ? Our military system has been cut to the bone. 
This is so notorious that we shall say nothing about it.” Notorious 
or otherwise, some of Mr. Baldwin’s and Sir John Simon’s statements 
bear repetition. In Eussia, (“ where at least we might have thought 
in a Government of the proletariat we might have had an example set 
to the rest of the world.” ^Mr. Baldwin), the Eegular Army has increas- 
ed during the last four years from 600,000 to 940,000 . In Japan the 
Army Estimates have more than doubled in the last four years.. 
Nothing was said of the recent changes in the French system of * 
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conscription, and at tlie time Herr Hitler liad not disclosed Iiis plans, 
s The British Army makes a poor showing when compared to these 

figures. In 1914 the Eegular and Territorial Armies consisted of 

185,000 and 313,000 men, respectively ; to-day the peace establishment 

was nominally 152,000 and 175,000.— (Sir J. Simon.) 

With these striking figures to help them the Government spokes- 
men had no difficulty in obtaining a large majority. It is not unfor- 
^ tunate, perhaps, that this important debate centred more, on the 

political aspect of our modest re-armament than on a discussion of 
Imperial Defence, for which the White Paper gave an expressed oppor- 
tunity. But it is to us rather surprising that so much importance 
and weight should be attached to a slender increase, the necessity 
and inevitability of which has been apparent for the last eight years. 
We are more surprised that only ,■£10,000,000 has been found, and we 
content ourselves with the reflection that at last British politicians 
have faced the reality of facts and realised that in the present condition 
of world affairs “ unilateral disarmament may be magnificent, but 
it IS not peace.” They have realised both the futility of risky 
gestures, ” and the utility of Defence Services, which alone can 
back their promises and strenglhen their arguments for peace in 
Europe. For this belief, much thanks. 

The gradual mechanisation of the Home Forces, recently spurted 

into a heavier programme, has had little or no 
wnhciy. repercussions in the Army in India, since the role 
and field of possible operations of the latter give 
little scope for the emplo}Tn3nt of a mechanized force ; moreover the 
limitations imposed by an agricultural comitry which has few good 
roads and is, comparatively speaking, devoid of commercial motor 
industries tend to restrict mechanisation within the narrowest bounds. 

In spite of this, however, there are certain directions in whicL it 
is possible to employ mechanical vehicles of a suitable t 5 ^e with the 
mobile fighting formations. These are mainly in the improvement 
of means of inter-communication and for evacuation of casualties in 
I the field. The vital duty of long range reconnaissance, formerly 

p shared invaryingdegreeby theR. A. F. and Cavalry, lacked cohesion 

and the necessary co-operation by reason of poor inter-communication. 

The Popham panel, the dropping and lifting of messages were slow 
|j methods, patently unsuitable for two fast moving arms. The R. A. F. 

wireless-equipped tender could not always get to the place to the 
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moment required. So, recently, experiments have been tried with a 
“baby ” car fitted with a two way W/T set which have showed that 
this type of sturdy vehicle— at, perhaps, a further stage of adolescence 
—will go a good way in solving this inter-communicatiou difficulty. 

In England, the Light Car Troop (three cars forH.Q.and two sections 
of three cars each), is now part of a cavalry regiment’s establishment. 
This mechanised troop is used for inter-communication with reconnoitr- 
ing and other detachments, and for the rapid conveyance of officers. In 
the recent Eastern Command manoeuvres at Gurgaon and later at the 
Peshawar District Exercise some light cars were tried in replacement 
of the motor cycles which have been used hitherto for purposes of 
inter-communication and, in the ease of one regiment, they were used 
for the conveyance of officers. In the hard fought battles round 
Gurgaon where roads, of all types, were fairly numerous the Meerut 
Cavalry Brigade found that their light cars were a great improvement 
on existing motor-cycles and that they speeded up communications 
and saved horse-flesh to a considerable degree. The Eisalpur Cavalry 
Brigade, owing to the less developed country of their operations, 
did not derive so great advantages from their use. In both trials, 
however, the light cars were considered a great success in their main 
subsidiary function, inter-communication. 

The collection and evacuation of cavalry casualties are other 
matters which have received recent attention, as there is a serious 

hiatus between the point where the casualty occurs and the motor 
ambulance whichis waiting further back to evacuate him to the rear. 
During the Eastern Command manoeuvres an experimental Cavalry 
Field imbulance, consistiug of light sections of Ford “A” ambulances, 
was tried out. Thesehandier vehicles were able in most cases to follow 
behind the leading regiments, to collect their wounded and evacuate 
them to an A. D. S. and in due course to the heavier motor ambulances 
moving along the axis of advance. 

We must pay tributes to the alacrity and thoroughness of Army 
Employment for the Headquarters in the way it is already trying to 
Unemployed. get employment for the War Block officers even 

before the axe has fallen. After the War, as we all know, many 
officers adventured into the wilds of the Dominions and Colonies with 
little capital and even less experience, but lured by tempting baits of 
lucrative farming. Some of them survived. A great many of then! 
failed. The Information Bureau of Army Head(juarters, India^ in 
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close touch with its sister oface, the War Office Employmeut Bureau, 
80, Pall Mall, London, is now an establishment ready and anxious togive 
all mfomation possible about settlement or employment in the British 
Dominions and Colonies. The Bureau has produced an excellent 
preliminary pamphlet regarding settlement in various parts of the 
Empire, giving authentic details of the cost of living, chances of 

employment, education of children and social amenities. 

This pamphlet does not pretend to be exhaustive, but from the 
sources of puhha information now available it is most commend ably 
informative and clear. In the first place a personal letter from the 
Oommandsr-m-Ohief to all Governors of Dominions and Colonies has 
produced helpful and authoritative information. No rose has been 
gilded, no extravagant promise offered-but it is plain that all our 
Colonies and Dominions are anxious to welcome the type of emigrant 
now to be produced by the Indian Army. 

Eor every country in the British Empire offering climate, health, 
chances of employment and a fair livelihood there are the broad sources 
of information in this summary. But, moreover, we are asked to 
emphasise that if any officer, attracted by the general outline, should 
like more specific information regarding details of any country he 
has only to write to the Information Bureau at Army Headquarters 
and every effort wiU be made to supply it. 

The Editor of a Journal such as this is in a queer position. He 

About Ourselves. ^ autogiro hovering between the devil and 

the deep blue sea, oscillating between Scylla and 
Charybdis and always on the point ot crashing from the frying-pan 
into the fire. In other words he has great fun and a multitude of 
interests among the controversies that rage around him. 

His first duty, as we hold it, is to his subscribers who expect a 
Journal published quarterly which will be of value, interest and help 
in their careersin India. Eighty per cent, of our subscribers belong to 
the defence services in India, and therefore the majority of our articles 
deal with military or semi-military subjects. The facets of military 
experiences are so many, the side-lights on military historv are so 
numerous and the idiosyncrasies of service subscribers are so varied 
(and at times vehement) that it is difficult at times to differentiate 
between articles which should be referred to the Beading Committee 
or condemned out of hand to their originators. 
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After two years in the chair it might he useful to the JournaFs 
future if we suggested a few axioms for our contributors, culled 
from a most interesting and enjoyable experience 

1. The Journal is open to all members who wish to express 
on paper, in a readable and fair manner, any expression of opinion 
regarding the services or on other subjects of general interest. 
Any well argued and reasoned theme is welcomed . 

2. As a certain number of our members are not yet soldiers 
with Napoleonic ambitions, but whose subscriptions are equally 
welcome, we have always tried to include articles on travel, shikar 
as well as good tales on military history. This class of contribu- 
tion is always assured of close consideration. But there are 
limits ; a 600-word jejune description of a jungle scene, a 6,000- 
word historical hash of a battle in the wars of South India with 
no constructive purpose are both equally regarded as unsuitable. 
We gettoomanyofthem. But a description with authentic details 
regarding bundobust and cost of a good shoot in the Himalayas , 
a visit to some old battlefield in India showing some original 
research, cheap huntingin Ireland, cheap fishing in Scotland, cheap 
mule or horse coping in South America; travelling in out-of-the- 
way places. South Iran, North Pole, South Sea Islands ; this is the 
type of article which can always find a place in our Journal and for 
which there is probably more consideration and premium paid 
than elsewhere. 

3. The preparation of a manuscript deserves the closest study. 
Most editors are overworked and, although in our particular case 
we cannot plead this notorious misery, we are certain that the 
well-presented manuscript, the one typed on good paper with 
double s;^ce typing and a margin leaving room for editorial com- 
ments or corrections, always catches the eye. 

We have accepted hrmdreds of articles written in so-called fair 
hand and single-spaced t 3 q)ing on flimsy paper through which our pen 
tore nasty red gashes. But they are a grief and burden, and because 
our nature is but human, when it came (after publication) to assess 
the worth of such articles we remembered our tribulation and advised 
our committee to pay less than the actual article’s worth. Badly 
presented manuscripts cost more m“ proofing,” and give the Assistant 
Secretary nightmares. So we therefore assure our contributors that 
“ copy well prepared is the best investment an author can make,” 
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In this connection we miglit ^dd that once an article is submitted 

it is only exasperating if the author follows it up with his second- 
thoughts and amendments. We get quite enough of that sort of 
thing officially as regards our regulations without bringing it into our 

editorial existence. 

4. Finally, we would like to dispel a certain fallacy. 

The Journal of the U. S. I. of India ” is not necessarily a mouth- 
piece of A. H. Q., India. Its Headquarters in Simla, its Council 
and its Executive Committee drawn from A. H. Q. may give it an 
Olympian, an official character, but we assure our readers that, apart 
from the invaluable and willing help we get from the horses’ mouths, 
our Reading Committee are only too glad to have access to any other 
point of view, and to permit its publication. At the same time A, H. Q. 
must exercise some control over the subject matter published. For 
example we are glad to accept papers which give food for serious 
thought even if the views in them are unorthodox; but we cannot 
publish the article designed to excite rejoinder or to re-open 
controversy. 

As regards this April Number. The member who wrote to us 
last month and M.id he liked the January issue but foimd little in it 
to help him to qualify for the Staff CoUege, will be again disappointed. 
Except possibly for two papers there is little in it which will be of assist- 
ance to Staff College graduates. TMs is not altogether our fault as we 
have so few senior and experienced contributors. On the other hand, 
there are six or seven original articles on various interesting subjects 
which, will, we hope, help to pass the tedium of the hot weather. 

With this issue there is a folder from our auditors giving the 
year’s financial statement. It wiU be seen that al your money is spent 
to the best of your advantage. Our membership continues to increase, 
but the War Block retirements— may we say in parenthesis that the 
great majority of our subscribers belong to the fatal years 1914-20 ?— 
wiU probably cause a sad reduction. May we appeal, therefore, to 
commanders of all formations to bring this Institution to the notice of 
their Junior officers, from unit commanders upwards ? 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SAAR FORCE, 1934-35 

By Lt.-Col. A. G. Kekchingtojst, M.C., Royal Tank Cobps. 

I . — Its Genesis^ and its Task. 

Tlie Treaty of Versailles gave France the ricli coal mines of tte 
Saar Territory for 15 years. At the end of this time on the 13th 
January 1935, a Plebiscite was to be held in the Territory. All 
qualified voters were to decide whether they wished to remain under 
the League of Nations, to become again a part of the German Reichg 
or to become part of France. 

The Saar contains much wealth. The plum was a Juicy one and 
both parties had been shaking the plum tree vigorously for some 
years. Each party’s papers accused the opposition of the most 
bloodthirsty preparations for violence. Each party began to organise 
armed forces to meet what was at first Just a bogey ; and of course 
these measures soon made the danger real. The Press has in the 
last hundred years killed very many. A free and irresponsible Press 
is more dangerous in its power than any monarch ever was : it enslaves 
the mind first. Perhaps it is the first Scourge of the Apocalypse. 
But back to the Saar. 

The Nazi Party in the Saar had all Germany’s resources behind 
it and exercised a grim relentless power, chiefly through two organi- 
sations ; 

(i) The BrownsMrts ” (SA) and Blackshirts ” or Black 
Guard (SS). These were reliably believed to be about 40,000 in 
number in the Saar, organised in military formations. They 
wore uniform, Sam Brownes, and knee boots. The leaders all wore 
spurs but without protuberances, not (as in other armies) to ticMe 
the carburetter, or to brighten the office, but for their real 
purpose, to chck frequently so as to assert and maintain a 
superiority-complex-coefficient. 

{ii) The '' Ordnungsdienst,'' estimated at 9,000 men and 12,000 
wo7nen (!) These provide police ” dotachments and a grim, but 
efficient net of Blockwdrte (Block pickets), spies allotted to each 
house or group of families to report on the actions, the words (and 
almost the thoughts) of everybody. 
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Early in 1934 tke Governing Commission kad ordered tke disso- 
lution of this party in the Saar. The “ Deutsche Front ” arose straight- 
way from the ashes Kke a glittering phoenix. The coloured shirts were 
replaced by the white of umocence and the Sam Brownes were worn 
“ less holster.” The movement gained the attraction of forbidden 
fruit. Eve, or rather Gretchen, let it be known that she liked her men 
bold, in the glamour of uniform and rebel heroics. Obviously, as 
soon as possible, the “ Whiteshirts ” would burst again into colour 
all ready to “ keep order ” in the sinister way implied all the world 
over by young politicians en masse donning shirts of homogeneous 
hue. 

In October 1934 Erance declared her readiness to send troops 
into the Saar in the event of armed disorder taking place. The danger 
of an outbreak of war was a real one. 

The President of the Governing Commission, Mr. Geoffrey Enox 
of the British Diplomatic Service, was faced with as difficult a task 
as any Governor has had for a long time. The German member of 
the Governing Commission— a very wise old German Minister— told 
me he was convinced that war or peace in Eiuope in January 1935 
hung on the solution of the Saar problem. 

Some members and high officials of the Governing Commission 
were Frenchmen. They were accused by the German population of 
using their position to weight the scales against the German party by 
underhand means. The great majority of the officials of the Govern- 
ment Services were intensely patriotic Germans owing loyalty to 
Germany first and last. It was discovered beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the Nazi Government of Germany had placed its nominees 
in very many of the most important positions in these Services during 
the years 1933-36. 

The German Police (“ Blue Police,” roughly 800 in the whole 
Territory) were well-disciplined but they, too, were Germans first and 
policemen afterwards. The great majority were German ex-soldiers. 
There had also been created a LandjagerTcorjps of about 900 ,• these 
contained a certain number of refugees from Nazi Germany. 

The President realised in the summer of 1934 that, with bottled- 
up passions so strong everywhere, with organised and partially armed 
forces in existence ready for trouble, faced only by a weak and divided 
police force, the outlook for the Plebiscite was the reverse of peaceful. 
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He endeavoured to recruit a considerable number of foreign police 
officers but all the Governments, approached were very chary of giving 
their trained police officers or of getting in any way involved. Eight 
neutral police officers, British, Norwegian and Ozechoslavakian were 
recruited. These proved of the greatest value later, but they were 
obviously not enough to be in close control everywhere to ensure 
neutrality of the police. 

Then, in December 1934, the British Government offered to lend 
the League of Nations a military contingent to join a neutral inter- 
national force to ensure peace during the dangerous period of the 
Plebiscite. The Italian, Netherlands and Swedish Governments 
agreed to provide contingents to join such a force, and France and 
Germany expressed their agreement with this proposal, the former 
with obvious relief. The League of Nations decided to create an 
International Force for the task as suggested and requested the British 
Government to provide a Commander and Staff. 

This, briefly, was the genesis of the International Force in the 
Saar, the first International Force under the League of Nations. 
Major-General J. E. S. Brind, until June 1933 D. C. G. S. in India, 
was selected as Commander. The British press generally expressed 
pride in the success of the British intervention and all ranks of the 
Force felt pride in being selected for the task. 

The work of this International Force must be of general interest 
to all officers and is probably of especial interest to British officers 
from two points of view 

(i) It is the first example of the employment by the League of 
Nations of what might be termed prophylactic treatment’’ 
against a threatened outbreak of war ; and 

(ii) its work may be regarded as our old friend, Duty in Aid 
of the Civil Power, on an international scale, wrfcheven more difficult 
problems than usual tacked on to it. 

With this in mind I have set down a brief narrative of how the 
task was appreciated and carried out and a few observations which 
might be of use should British officers again have to take control of a 
force with a similar task. These notes are written only from the point 
of view of an observer at Headquarters International Force, not from 
the point of vieyr of the British Contingent, 
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II- — Composition oj the Force. 

The contingents provided by the four nations were 
Great Britain. 

Force Commander and Headquarters Staff. 

An infantry brigade headquarters (Brigadier J. H. T. Priestman, 
D.S.O.), one infantry brigade, less two battalions, at reduced strength 
and D squadron, 12th Royal Lancers (cavalry armoured cars) 
(Total -1,500). The two battalions sent were 1st East Lancashire 
and 1st Essex. 

Force Headquarters approximated to the Headquarters of a Divi- 
sion so as to be prepared for any eventuality. Staff officers were 
selected as far as possible from those possessing language qualifications. 
Qualified officers were added as interpreters, liaison officers and cipher 
officers. 

The Administrative Services were not represented by officers at 
Force Headquarters except for Chief Paymaster (Financial Adviser), 
D. J. A. G. and Movement Control Staff. 

The British Contingent took no artillery, machine-guns or tanks. 
M. T. was provided by Great Britain both for Force Headquarters and 
for the British Contingent. 

Italy. 

Brigadier Commanding Contingent (General Visconti Prasca), 
with Headquarters Staff of six officers, 1st Grenadieri Eegt. (less 
one battalion), one battalion of Carabinieri, a cavalry light tank 
squadron and Administrative Services with M. T. (Total 1,500). 

The three Italian battalions were each 300 strong with complete 
war equipment. 

Netherlands. 

Battalion Headquarters (Commandant de Bruyne, Commanding) 
and two companies of the Royal Netherlands Marines (“Saarbatalion”. 
Total strength 250, with four military lorries). 

Sweden. 

Battalion Headquarters (Lt.-Col. A. G. Nordenswan, Command- 
ing) and two companies of the 1st Swedish Lifeguard Regiment, 
(“ Saarbataljon. ” Total strength 250). 

Swedish law did not provide for troops being sent overseas in 
time of peace and a special law had to be passed. The Swedish 
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Contingent was a composite one. TIxe officers were selected with, a 
special view to language qualifications and the men were selected from 
volunteers of the Eegular Army with a niimher of short-service volun- 
teers, largely of the student class. 

III. — H&w the Force carried out its Mission. 

The Commander and Staff Officers of Force Headquarters were 
warned between lOth and 12th December. On the 12th December 
the Gr. 0. C.-in-C. received an advance copy of his instructions drawn 
up by the British War Office and subsequently agreed to by the League 
of Nations. The essence of these orders was that he was to assist the 
Governing Commission in maintaining law and order, should the local 
police forces prove unequal to the task. On 12th December a small 
administrative advance party under D. A. A. Q. M. G. left, and on 
the 13th the G. 0. C. in G. with G. S. 0. I went via Paris to 
Saarbriicken. 

Between the 14th and the 22nd, when the contingents arrived, 
this small advance party of Headquarters had an extremely strenuous 
time. Q ’s” problem was no light one. The Force Commander 
had a definite sum allotted for his Budget and his expenditure had to 
be made through the Governing Commission. Four national contingents 
had to be accommodated and provided with necessary facilities for 
living some months in the most thickly-populated area of Europe. 
Their requirements were varied, no barracks were available, and there 
was no legal provision for billetting. The contingents were moving 
towards the Saar and the quartering work had to be done pari passu 
with “ G’s work of distributing the Force suitably to carry out its 
task. When the Force assembled, six languages were involved. 

On the G ’’ side the first problem was the correct distribution 
of the Force over a territory the size of an English-country so as best 
to cover its task. The views of the Governing Commission, of the 
League of Nations and of the various national Governments had to 
be obtained throughout. The distribution once settled, the principles 
of action of the Force in executing its task had to be clearly promul- 
gated. The distribution, organisation (and reliability) of the civil 
functionaries and the police forces had to be studied. The compli- 
cated detailed arrangements naade for the Plebiscite itself had to be 
studied and co-ordinated with the Force’s plans* 
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The main body of Force Headquarters arrived with tbe Britisb 
Contingent on the 22nd and worked really strenuously until tbe end 
of December, tbe immediate major problems being the following 

(c») EstablisMng clearly tbe actual legal position, rights and 
limitations of tbe Force in its Duty. Tbe relevant law of various 
nations differs appreciably and International Law offered very little 
precedent. British Law in this respect restricts tbe powers of tbe 
military much more severely than that of any other nation. Ins- 
tructions based on British Law were drawn up defining tbe principles 
on which tbe Force would act. These were found to be generally accept- 
able although their limitations were felt by other contingents to be 
unwontedly strict. 

(6) The nezt task was to issue a directif^^ as to the method of 
using the Force for carrying out the task allotted to the G. 0. C.-in-C. 
The Territory was subdivided into four areas. The two strongest 
contingents were given responsibihty for the thickly-populated 
industrial area stretching across the South of the Territory and for the 
rural districts lying nearest to these. The Netherlands Contingent 
was given one industrial town and the fairly large, but peaceful, South- 
Eastern sector. The Swedish Contingent was given the fairly thinly- 
populated North-Western sector. 

Preparing the plan 

The task was considered in four phases 
Phase 1. Duty in Aid of the Civil Power during the period of 
tension and political excitement preceding the day of the Plebiscite . — 
iifter intensive reconnaissance and close liaison with local Civil 
and Police authorities, Contingent Commanders found little diffi- 
culty in dealing with this duty in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the G. 0. C.-in-C.’s first instructions. 

Phase 2. Buty on the day of the Plebiscite . — There were to be 
860 polling stations throughout the Territory. The Plebiscite 
Committee consisted largely of foreign legal experts. In order to 
ensure law and order at the Polling booths they had found it 
necessary to demand the distribution at polling centres of practi- 
cally the whole police force. The General Staff had to dig and dig 
out of the many authorities concerned the necessary information as 
to details of the conduct of the Plebiscite and arrangements for 
law and order on tie day. It soon became evident that some 
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proposals were impracticable and tbere bad been a lack of co- 
ordination. Witbont some adjustment, not only would tbe main- 
tenance of law and order until tbe urns were safely collected be very 
difficult, but it was very doubtful wbetber tbe Plebiscite plan 
itself would work. De minimis non curat lex, Tbe legal mind 
deals in principles, at times ignoring practical details. 

Some of tbe officials of tbe Plebiscite Commission I fear, found 
irksome tbe insistence of tbe rigid military mind on cbecking every- 
tbing with figures and times. It was a Principle that police bad 
to be at eacb polling booth to ensure law and order. Tbe number of 
polling booths divided into tbe number of pobce left a surplus barely 
sufficient to undertake even traffic control duties. Tbe Chief of Police 
was presented with an enormous '' Parade State ” shewing tbe allot- 
ment of bis police for the Plebiscite. This bad been drawn up by tbe 
Minister of the Interior at the request of tbe Plebiscite Commission, 
and printed. A copy was then shewn for the first time to tbe Chief 
of Police. He said angrily (first in French, then in German) ‘‘ So 
to keep order you have left me less than nothing at all.” 

Then aside in bis native English, “ Just dam’ silly !” 

It was a Principle ” that every voting urn was to be collected by 
a lorry from tbe Polling Station together with tbe Presiding Officer 
and one witness from each of tbe opposing parties. This lorry was 
then to proceed through the Territory, other lorries joining it as it 
went, until finally converging, ever-growing colimms of these lorries 
were to pour into the central Counting Stations at Saarbriicken. It 
was a a Principle ” that eacb lorry should be neutral-owned, neutral- 
driven and entirely reliable. Then tbe annoying military started 
calculating. Eacb urn was to be accompanied by three plus a mibtary 
escort : 3 + 860=2580. Each military escort was to consist of x ” 
men. Tbe capacity of a lorry was to be regarded as 12 men plus the 
urn and escort. Therefore tbe number of lorries required was 220 

plus 860 times X ” ^Tbe International Force possessed some 60 

lorries ! 12 

Moreover, tbe mibtary put forth certain Principles.” Since tbe 
pobce available would be few it was the more essential to bold lorries 
in band with local and general reserves of troops for maintaining law 
and order. Moreover an escort in a strange land with strange tongues 
could not safely be less than the smallest command of an officer 
Platoon, Platone, Pluton or Gruf^e 
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TEere Ead to be mncE give and take. TEe Civil AutEorities 
gave : tEey asked ns to make our own plan for tEe collection and 
protection of tEe voting urns at tEe end of tEe Plebiscite. The military 
gave : they agreed to undertake wEat appeared to be a non-military 
duty in order to be able adequately to ensure peace tErougEout. TEe 
situation had been foreseen and the military, when the conference had 
reached the deadlock stage, produced a cut-and-dried plan. This was 
hailed with relief by fche Plebiscite Commission and by the Police, 
and was accepted . 

Thus throughout the 13tE we had to be ready to put troops into 
action anywhere in the Territory at short notice. Thereafter, through 
the night, in addition to this task we found ourselves organising the 
collection and transport of the urns. It was rather like organising a 
post-office collection — or, as one irreverent correspondent put it, a 
sanitary-bin collection — over Lancashire by night in a time of riot. 

All these negotiations and adjustments took time. It would 
not have helped either to decline tasks or to try to bounce ” the 
cautious and conscientious Plebiscite Commission before careful 
reconciliation of the ideal with the practicable. * 

It was evident that in preparation for these tasks the contingents 
must arrange very careful reconnaissance and liaison visits every- 
where. Therefore, as soon as the elements of a general plan were 
fixed, a conference of the Chief Staff Officers from the various con- 
tingents was called by 6. S. 0. 1 at Force Headquarters on 1st January. 

A first draft of the general order for the task was handed oub, with an 
intimation that the order itself would be issued on the 3rd January, 
but that reconnaissances should be put in hand as soon as contingents 
had settled their own individual plans. With four contingents of 
different nationalities, it was found necessary after the issue of an order 
to allow time for its study and then have a general conference to 
ensure that the contingents’ plans were all consistent and were 
mutually adjusted. A conference of Contingent Commanders on 
7tE January reported all arrangements weU in hand. 

During this period of preparation for phase 2 the situation was 
comphcated by the expected alarums and excursions resulting from 
the natural uneasiness of civil authorities when disorders are threaten- 
ing. On five occasions mobile parties were moved to various situations 
in readiness to deal with expected outbreaks. On 6th January, after 
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a period of proHbition of meetings and, demonstrations, the civil 
antliorities took the very wise course of allowing both parties to hold 
monster final demonstrations in Saarbrticken itself. If disorder was 
expected to break out it was better that it should break out where 
police could be handily concentrated ready to control the crowds and 
where troops were quickly available. A good deal of apprehension 
was felt by the civil authorities and at one moment in the middle 
of the day a clash appeared imminent. 

The neutral police officers in charge were admirable in their self- 
reliance, and never once called the waiting troops into action although 
their own resources were strained to the limit. When troops were 
sent to positions of readiness, the British method was followed : the 
troops, once having moved to these positions were kept out of sight. 
Forces Imown to exist hut unseen are always a greater menace than 
what one can see and count. Thus they act as a sedative rather than 
as an irritant. 

Phase 3. — Phase 3 of the Force’s task was to be ready to support 
the police, if necessary, between the polling on the 13th January and 
the declaration of the result on the 15th January, with the added 
responsibility of guaranteeing the absolute security of the Counting 
Station durmg the counting. This proved to be an easy task. The 
population, both during and after the polling, maintained perfect 
order. The German Front issued very strict orders in this respect 
and by its own methods ensured that they were observed ; the minority 
knew that they were secure from persecution while the International 
Troops were there. There was deep snow on 13th January and the 
trains bearing the urns rolled into Saarbriicken in a blindiug snow- 
storm in the early hours of 14th and were delivered under strong guard. 

The Counting Station was in a theatre called the Wartburg SaaL 
As soon as the urns started arriving another difficulty, unforeseen by 
the Plebiscite Commission, made itself felt at once. The counting 
was to be done by some hundreds of neutral polling officers, mostly 
Luxemburgers, Swiss and Dutch. No interested parties were to be 
allowed inside the Counting Hall. From the galleries above, members 
of the public who could obtain a permit from the Plebiscite Com- 
mission, and who were neither too proud to submit to inspection of 
their papers by highly suspicious British Sergeants, nor too ticklish 
to mind an embarrassingly thorough search for arms by neutral police, 
were allowed to watch the proceedings. The urns were heavy and had 
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to be moved into the Wartbnrg Saal, sorted by towns and districts, 
stacked, carried upstairs to the counting room. The counted papers 
had to be removed and guarded until they could be removed for 
custody to Geneva. For this no labour had been provided. 

Force Headquarters were faced with an '' S. 0. S.’’ appeal : the 
whole thing was at a standstill imless the military would come to the 
rescue. Force Headquarters were difi&dent about offending suscep- 
tibilities by putting this unusual fatigue ’’ on to any of the National 
Contingents. Being British themselves, they felt they could ask the 
British Contingent to come to the rescue. One of the greatest virtues 
I of the British soldier is that mentally he has no tender corns (mentally, 

I mean). Moreover, the Plebiscite Commission remarked hopefully 
and suggestively that they had taken the view of the local population 
who stated they had absolute confidence that the British soldiers 
could be trusted to ensure the most scrupulous correctness in the j j 

matter. In fact, the local papers stated that they found the British | ] 

soldiers’ solemn correctness ” in collecting the urns very impressive |j 

although a little amusing. ;1 

The British Contingent agreed to provide the labour and through- P 

out the night of the 14/15th, while the future of the Saar was being i 

decided under the light of innumerable magnesium flashes, movietone 
cameras and all the stark glare of the publicity demanded by the ? i 

modern world, a fatigue party of the East Lancashire Regiment, in 
shirt sleeves, bore the fateful urns and voting papers in and out as li 

required, grimly cheerful and quite imimpressed by the solemnity of |l 

the occasion. | 

The result was declared at 0800 hours on the morning of the ^ 

15th, resulting in a 90% decision in favour of Germany. The whole | 

town burgeoned with red Nazi flags (under the eye of the watchful ■ 

Blockwdrte /) and church bells jangled all day. The populace spent | 

the day as a complete holiday, listening to fervid but hoarse State- I 

provided oratory on the radio most of the day. At night the whole I 

town was a blaze of electric lights with the Nazi Swastika ever 3 rwhere I 

in evidence. An enormous torchlight procession wound its way all j 

round the town, jubilating with '' Sieg^Heil ! ” and songs on the word 
of command. The thing was so obviously going to be all in good I 

order that only a small proportion of the troops stood by as a precau- j 

tionary measure. | 
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There were, however, some mipleasant rumblings and threaten- 
ings of persecution against (and ‘^putsches ’’ by) the minority who had 
dwindled to a small band of wretched refugees who had already been 
deprived of German citizenship on fleeing to the Saar. The voting 
papers were duly despatched under escort on the way to Geneva on 
the evening of the 15th January. 

Phase 4. To ensure the maintenance of law and order during the 
ensuing period until the Territory was handed badk to Germany on the 
first of March. Former dispositions were taken up and in view of 
the good order that had prevailed during the Plebiscite very little, 
if any, disorder was anticipated. The Opposition press at once dis- 
appeared : the German Front press carried on, unable to stop browning 
hatred and bad feeling and accusing the Governing Commission of past 
partiality for the minority and of now fomenting sinister schemes 
against the all-conquering German Front. To the hTazi any political 
opponent is vermin and to be ruthlessly swatted. 

The minority of the anti-German element in the Police were 
discharged from service during the next fortnight and about 7,000 
refugees made their way out of the country. There were no acts 
of terrorism or overt persecution ; a few minor brawls, inevitable 
under the circumstances, were quickly stopped by the action of the 
police. 

This was a trying period for the Force. There was a feeling of 
reaction. Life in the Saar was not at any time a gay business, cer- 
tainly for the British soldier. The British soldier’s pay in a country 
where prices are at gold standard, goes nowhere. There were no 
training facilities at all for anything beyond route marches. The 
improvised barracks did not lend themselves either to instruction or 
comfort, and football grounds available were very few and bad. The 
ofScers of all contingents put much thought into thinking out ways of 
busying the idle hands for which His Satanic Majesty runs his own 
Unemployment Bureau. The inhabitants up to now had remained 
rather aloof, though without overt unfriendliness. Now they became 
very friendly towards the troops. But the local distractions were not 
those to which the British soldier takes very kindly, nor were most of 
them too good for Hm. 

Visits to local factories and tours to the neighbouring battlefields 
of 1870 were arranged. Football matches within the contingents 
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i took place every day and all sorts of odd local teams demanded 
fixtures. Here be it noted tliat tke young German of to-day is not so 
mucli a football “fan ’’ as a football player and tbe State provides 
many grounds for bim (o si sic omnes /) | 

Tbe “ Odds and Sobs/’ a miscellaneous team from Headq^uarters I 

details/ for example, played tbe Fire Brigade, Police teams, Tramway 
teams, tbe local milkmen and various factories and works, and after 
each match were presented with souvenirs (all with a strong Nazi 
flavour !) 

There was a general feeling that, tbe job being over, it would be 
better to go home. When one works for many masters, none of whom 
is afore or after other, it is at times difficult to get a decision. While 
nobody was prepared to decide a date for departure, the Governing 
Commission felt that the Force should remain until as near as possible 
the date of handing over the Territory. The police stated that they 

i were able to ensure the maintenance of peace and to stop persecution 
only so long as the Force remained. 

The G, 0. C.”in-C. with the concurrence of the League of Nations 
informed all concerned that he had prepared a plan for the gradual 
withdrawal of the Force between the 16th and the 27th of February. 

Troops were fir::t withdrawn from the outlying peaceful areas, and 
retained till the end in the centre of Government at Saarbriicken, 
when, with a sigh of relief. Force Headquarters packed up and dis- 
appeared with the last unit of the British Contingent. 

IF. — So7ne General Reflections, 

The International Force and the Saarlanders, — ^Fortescue, I think 
it is, says somewhere that the British soldier throughout the world 
goes to fight enemies and leaves friends. This is often true of other 
armies too. The Saarlanders saw our coming through Press- 
distorted spectacles. They were chilly and sourly aloof by 
order ; but not for long. Within ten days a thaw had set in. Once 
they found we were unconcerned with anything except helping 
the police to maintain peace and good order, then they showed openly 
their confidence in the Force. The efforts of the mischief-makers 
dwindled away. The thaw towards the three Nordic ” contingents 
was a little quicker, not only because of racial affinity, but because 
the Italians themselves kept very martially aloof at first. 

From another point of view the soldiers of the Force, as well as 
the inhabitants, probably learned much from the mutual contact, 
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We all read our favourite paper too uncritically and it is good at times 
to try to stmd outside and see ourselves as ithers see us.’’ The 
British and Dutch soldiers noted, with amazement how utterly (and 
apparently willingly) the Germans had already come under the dis- 
cipline of the Nazi oflS.cials. I watched men, women, girls and boys, 
being ordered peremptorily out of their houses by party officials at 
8 a.m. on a Sunday morning in blinding sleet to march eight abreast 
to stand for five horns on a slushy hill “ demonstrating ” to order. 
I heard a friend say, ‘"If any official did that to my family there 
would be some bloodshed.” We worship freedom and are rather 
diffident about any confession of patriotism. Yet we have to admire 
the German’s subordination of self to discipline for the sake of country 
and to wonder whether we might not learn something from this, even 
though we hate tyranny. 

Again, I saw a young Nazi, a youth of about 18 in his knee-boots 
and much-bedecked shut, bursting with fervent pride with hand 
outstretched as a score of others with a large flag passed by. He 
caught an amused gleam in the eye of several Dutch and British 
soldiers passing, and looked a little less inflated. One hopes he 
wondered if being a young Siegfried was really magnificent or was it 
just a little ridiculous. Also the cynical way these foreign soldiers 
assumed as obvious that all this drilling and stuff must be preparing 
for another war soon, seemed to come as a surprise to some of the 
Germans. 

The British Army in Contact with other Europeans, — The British 
regular officer or soldier is expected by other Europeans to conform 
more or less to a type. So long as he conforms, they are prepared 
to trust him and work with him: variants are regarded with 
suspicion. May I endeavour to describe what I think is an outline 
of their general ideas : it may be too flattering but I believe this is how 
they see the British Army. 

The British General is dignity itself and is very charming, but 
must not be expected to have the mental attributes of generalship ; 
how could he with such a tiny army ? The British have never bred a 
General. The Senior Officer is very ''grand seigneur'^ (v. Maurois 
‘‘ Silences du Colonel Bramble ”). He knows splendidly how to win 
the devotion of his men and is “ le fair play ” personified, but he is 
very rigid, nay wooden, in mind, and receives new ideas but slowly 
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(Foreigners also will read, '' Tlie Army as I knew it ! ” ) Tke British 
general or senior officer is at times careless of tke finer skades of 
politeness but is always strictly correct. He is to be treated witb 
oantion, not because be explodes like bis Continental equivalent, but 
because occasional specimens use tbe stereotyped mask to cover very 
deep cunning. He is much to be envied because bis career is completely 
uninfluenced by politics. 

Tbe junior British officer is always anxious to get out of uniform 
as soon as possible after duty, put on those enviable '' High Life ” 
suits and become a perfectly charming young man about town. For 
most young women abroad bis scalp is regarded as tbe proudest trophy 
of tbe Chase. He is fife and very sportif,'' and a welcome guest 
anywhere. His regiment is bis God, far above politics, and be can, 
if led on, talk “ shop ’’ most interesfeingly. 

The British soldier is, like their own conscript boys enfants,'' 
les Bleus” die Jimgens/'' etc.). He is an attractive, if coarse, 
youth, to be treated as rather a joke and spoilt a bit when possible. 
He is simple-minded and less brainy m type than their boys, and is 
astonishingly ignorant of, and disinterested in, politics, Life ’’ and 
eyerything outside sport and his own simple pleasures. He is under- 
sexed : he is much more absorbed in larking with a football and with 
the local kiddies, than in the usual pre-occupation of continental 
adolescence. His old reputation (v. Kipling passim) of hard drinking, 
no longer holds. Once shyness is over, he will talk freely, under- 
standing and making himself understood on a vocabulary of some 
six or eight words, plus an ever-ready smile. This I think is a true if 
rosy statement of the foreigner’s idea of T. A. 

The Superiority Complex of the British, — This has often made 
us hated abroad. It can be an irritant ; it is at times a definite 
asset. Confidence gives steerage-way in sailing through troubled 
waters. One sees the anxiety and disadvantages of other people not 
cursed (or blessed) with it in such situations. If the British officer 
does still keep it from his public school and Sandhurst (in spite of 
struggles to make his slender pay cover his social needs) he is, with 
foreigners, usually at special pains to suppress it. The soldier, 
product of the elementary school and his Eegimental Depot, 
feels it too. He is at no pains whatsoever to hide it. And in him, 
foreigners like it. 
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Two sketches to illustrate this : — 

(i) (A Corporal of British Infantry is directing the loading of 
urns and Civilian Plebiscite Officials into the centre lorry of a small 
convoy in the dark and a fierce snowstorm at a small Saar town. 
There are already in the lorry, one Presiding Officer — ^Dutch Burgo- 
master — and two party scrutineers one is a Herr Z*' Obersomethingoro- 
therrat ” and looks the part ! — ^Another similar party of local notables 
want to get in with their precious urn). The Corporal : ‘‘ ’Ere, ’Ere, 
Steady there ! You, Murgatroyd, see that none of these blokes get in 
Of ^aht till I see ’ oo does get the joy-ride.” (Later, returning from 
consulting the officer) : ‘‘ Cap’n says one lot goes, the other don’t, 
and one of these cockbhds is ter say ’oo goes.” (To obvious Presiding 
Officer — -Swiss Schoolmaster,— with gestures) : “ Eins, zwei, drei, 
goes! Eins, zwei, drei, stays I which lot is it?” Presiding Officer 
decides to waive his claim, explains ; officials agree and all is well. 
Corporar waves with airy dignity as lorry starts and both officials 
(one a doctor and one a Trades Union boss) lift hats, smiling amusedly, 
but well-satisfied. 

(ii) Party of N. C. Os., newly-arrived, are sampling the local 
brew round a table in a German inn in the city. A party of Germans, 
similarly engaged (but more copiously) nearby watch curiously. Then 
one young German writes on the dreadful cardboard disc which, in 
continental pubs, serves the triple purpose of advertising the local 
brew, catching the froth, and telling the waiter, garcon^ ober, or what 
not, how many to charge you for. He writes in English, You 
British think you own the World,” and catching the attention of one 
of the British party, tosses it over. A roar of laughter from the 
British, and Corporal Ortheris writes underneath, “ We do, but have a 
beer on us,” and tosses it back. Mirabile dietu^ no quarrel, but general 
laughter and all raise their steins ” quite happily for by-play as at 
opening of scene, 

Otium cum dignitate'^ 

A policeman’s life is not a happy one,” we’ve often heard. 
After the Plebiscite came a dull time in improvised quarters in dull 
places, with a villainous climate, no facilities for either barrack square, 
indoor for outdoor training. A man’s nationality, it is said, may be 
known when he is in his cups : the German gets drunk on beer and 
sings romantic songs in four parts : the Englishman gets drunk gu 
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wHsky and looks for a policeman’s hat to knock off (now, I suppose, 
a Beacon !) ; and the Frenchman gets drunk on le bon vin ” and 
forthwith seeks something feminine and complaisant. The use of 
leisure by the four national contingents was also varied. The British 
played football and tramped the country ; the Italians went on inter- 
minable shopping walks round the town, with a Valentino ogle that 
obviously thrilled the Madchen ; the Dutch did as did the British but 
always with cameras in their hands ; the Swedes had German lessons, 
then toured factories, then tramped, then played football, then fenced, 
then did P. T. and went dog-tired to bed. 

F — Points of Military Interest 
Principles, 

After three years’ duty in Bombay I find that experience here 
has confirmed my confidence in the soundness of the principles laid 
down in our law to guide the military in this difficult task. Instructed 
by the League of ISTations, the Governing Commission by Ordinance 
secured us indemnity for any necessary action taken in good faith in 
our task, as is done by the Indian Government. When the military 
are called in abroad it is usually a case of machine-guns at street corners. 
We had carefully to explain and rub in the implications of the Principle 
of the minimum of force to secure the object. In this, as in all other 
matters, the Commanders of the four Contingents readily accepted the 
wishes and views of General Brind and carried through these duties 
very scrupulously and loyally. 

The police and the population knew the mailed first was there, 
if needed. The C.-in-C. told the Contingents he wished our presence 
to weigh as lightly as possible on the inhabitants, so the troops were 
kept in the background though ready : the fist was not shaken under 
the nose. Afterwards we found that this vras one of the features of 
our work that the people most appreciated. They repaid it by perfect 
good order. 

Duty in Aid of the Civil Power, 

The x4.rmy in India studies '‘Duty in Aid” quite a lot. Saar 
force’s task was duty in aid of a mixed Governing Commission ruling 
a very uneasy populace mostly grimly opposed to their rulers, and 
ruling through officials whose party or national loyalty often came 
before their duty. This, too, on the frontier of two countries between 
whom an outbreak of war seemed very possible. These conditions 
may well obtain again in a similar case. 
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Imagine yourself commanding a Fire Brigade of strangers, 
speaking strange tongues, ordered to stand-by in a powder magazine 
to lielp an unpopular schoolmaster control mischievous boys allowed 
to play with a new Primus stove. 

The Internal Security Scheme in this case had to prepare for 
(a) preventing disorder ; (6) failing this, to be ready to help the police 
to stamp it quickly down anywhere ; (e) failing this again, to be ready 
for a general state of martial law or (J) failing this yet again, to be 
ready to try to keep the heavy-weights apart till the referee could 
leave the ring. It sounds a full size programme. Actually a dash 
of good-humour and good-will (helped by the knowledge that there 
was the mailed fist in the background) soothed the simmering cauldron 
and the operation came successfully to a halt on the first objective. 

The Civil Poiver. 

The Governing Commission in their relief at our arrival played 
up nobly to the Force. The Instructions to the Force were drawn np 
with their approval and help and gave officers and men very generous 
support and immimity. The local civil functionaries once the German 
Front decided for Law and Order, proved helpful and did not justify 
any uncertainty once felt as to their reliability in co-operation. 

The Police, both officers and men, were really admirable. Their 
position was reminiscent in some respects of the Police in India. They 
were true to their salt and readily subordinated party and national 
and religious differences to the call of duty. They were relieved at 
our arrival. They gave liaison officers and troops sent to them a very 
warm welcome. They made us free of all their information and plans. 
What mattered more, they were really stout fellows. Their officers, 
often foreigners, had to work them very long hours in tense circum- 
stances. Several times they had to put in their last resting reserves. 
Yet they never pleaded this to get troops put ia before the situation 
got beyond their control. Aud therefore things never did get beyond 
their control. They merited any bouquets that were going for the 
Plebiscite’s peaceful progress— there were none going for them. 

Thus we soon felt complete confidence in the Civil Authorities and 
all parts of the team felt the same. Yet three weeks before all were 
complete strangers. 

Liaison and Good Humour, 

How was it that this mutual confidence was so soon established ? 
The chief reason was that each and every military officer from the 
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Commander-in-Chief downwards made time as soon as possible to 
establisb. personal and friendly touch with all officials with whom they 
might have to work. This liaison was kept up throughout by daily- 
visits and consultations. Not only was the task then much easier, 

blit real friendsMps grew. 

The job was too urgent and too big for any thoughts of ammr 
propre or undue stressing any one person’s point of view. At Force 
Headquarters there was a sense of pride in our task as a British Staff 
blended with a deal of good humour which prevented bearings running 
hot when working at high pressure. It was a happy ship. This spirit 
was very readily met by similar feelings and support from the officers 
at the various Contingents’ Headquarters. There was time for a few 
informal friendly meals together before things got hectic and by 
that time there was a definite Saar Force Spirit in being. 

Bmgermeisters and their civil officials seemed to respond readily 
to friendly chats from officers moving about the Territory reconnoitr- 
ing with or without their detachments. The troops behaved with 
friendliness not only towards the inhabitants but towards other con- 
tingents. The various Commissions and the various Headquarters 
of the Force all made each other completely free of their offices at 
all times and relief at the easing of a tense situation pervaded all. 
The amount of liaison and good-will that can be established in three 
weeks is remarkable. It lasted and, as I write, we are dispersing 
with no ill-will anywhere and with many new friendships made. 



KENYA AND UGANDA. 

V ' By Majob '-‘A. B. Gibsok, 13th Fbontieb Forge Rifles. 

My excuse for tlie following notes is tlie difficulty I experienced 
in India last summer in getting information for a proposed trip to 
Kenya. Kenya is a mucli discussed, criticised, and maligned country ; 
it lias been somewliat inadequately advertised, and a considerable 
volume of literature bas been written about it. Yet in spite of all 
this, tte practical considerations of travel, sport, and residence in tbe 
country are generally little known among people in India to wbom it 
skould make a special appeal. 

In the near future, wben tke War Block will cause premature 
retirement, and altered conditions may incline tbose wlio can afford 
to do so, to an early one, life in Kenya will be well worth, considering. 
East Africa undeniably ranks as one of tlie very few coimtries offering 
a congenial life on retirement to the Britisli Officer. 

Prospects of Faming in Kenya for Officers about to he retired, 

I am most strongly of tbe opinion that conditions in Kenya are 
entirely unsuitable ‘to tke needs of the average officer who is about to 
be retired under tke War Block scbeme. By average, I mean an 
officer with a wife and family, little or no private means, and wbo 
requires to find an occupation to augment liis retired pay, and later on 
bis pension. To an officer with enougb capital to support bimselE and 
sucb hostages to fortune as be bas acquired, without requiring to add 
to bis pension by earnings, the case is totally different. This latter 
type is however not common amongst us, and bis case is really analo- 
gous to that of an officer retiring in the ordinary course; 

The occupations of the white settlers in the highland areas of 
Kenya are practically speaking only farming and gold mining. The 
latter may be dismissed at once from practical consideration. The 
gold rush started over two years ago, and a totally inexperienced 
newcomer arriving at this stage would be most unlikely to make his 
fortime. I met one ex-Indian Army officer who appeared to be well 
on the way to real big things, but he had been in the country ten years, 
was in the mining at the start, and was a trained geologist. 

As to farming. At one altitude or another, and in selected soils, 
a very large variety of crops are grown with success, but at the present 
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time only tea, wheat, coffee, and pyrethrum are giving any reasonable 
return to the grower. Of these tea is the hands of large firms, and 
wheat has only a limited local market. Of the coffee, only that grown 
in very specially suitable soil and assisted by scientific fertilization 
is at the moment a paying proposition ; in fact only a few experts are 
getting dividends from their farms. Pyrethxum, which is a daisy 
whose dried flowers have great toxic value, and are used in the manu- 
facture of insecticides, is a new crop, and in certain high districts 
(about 8,000 feet) is doing very well. Here again however the market 
is limited and the price will probably fall. The extent to which 
Kenya has been affected by the world slump in commodity prices is 
hardly realised outside the colony. A tour through the country 
however makes it very plain. There are miles of imcut and deserted 
sisal, acres and acres of coffee unpicked, unweeded, and worthless, and 
vast stretches of land capable of producing good crops or of supporting 
stock lying fallow and empty. The farmers are almost everywhere in a 
precarious position. The land is conomonly heavily mortgaged, and 
banlcruptcy is not far off. One sympathises with their troubles, 
admires their optimism, and tries for their sakes to agree that better 
times must come. But it is not always easy to be convinced that 
such will in fact happen. Of the offlcer settlers of the 1922 Indian 
axeing few remain. I tried to trace two of them, but regret that they 
both appeared to have been “ sunk without trace.” The goldfields of 
Kakamega have given employment to a large number of broken down 
farmers. Others find a more or less precarious living in a variety of 


jobs, hotel and storekeeping, bar tending, running or working in 
garages. Nothing comes amiss, and nothing is infra dig. 

From this situation it appears that Kenya holds out no prospects 
to the retiring officer is search of a livelihood. If conditions improve 
many experienced farmers will return to their abandoned farms. There 
is no opening for the inexperienced newcomer. I found the settlers 
scrupulously honest on this pomt. Though ahnost all of them would 
be only too ready to sell all, or a portion of, their farms, no single one 
of them suggested that I or any other officer would be well advised to 
acquire land with a view to making a living. 


Kenya for the Retired Officer. 

The idea of retiring to Kenya to live a country life without 
engaging in farming, otherwise than in a small way as a hobby, is a 
comparatively new one, and is even nov only slowly gaining ground in 
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India, Yet tlie advantages to those of open air tastes, and especially 
to tlio^e without children are very great. The upbringing of a family 
is in fact the one real problem to settlement in Kenya, and this is a 
disadvantage which cannot be got over. Even if the facilities for 
education improve, there will always remain the question of climate 
and environment. It cannot be denied that from both moral and 
physical points of view English children are far better in England till 
they are fully grown np. 

Apart from this disadvantage, the attractions offered by Kenya 
are almost endless. There is practically no game or sport which cannot 
be engaged in imder delightful conditions and with a minimum of 
expense. As an example, there are three retired Indian Army colonels 
now living a few miles apart in one district. One of these breeds 
cattle and ponies, trains the latter, and engages in epic battles with 
wart hog which he says beats any pigsticking he has ever had in India. 
Another fishes in a marvellous trout stream, and takes photographs of 
dangerous game— both more or less on the front door step. The third 
plays tennis and specialises in a garden which at any time of the year 
is a joy to see. Yet even this considerable variety of tastes fails to 
exhaust the possibilities of the district^ for there is a really first class 
golf course, a flourishmg polo club, and a lot of gymkhana raCpig. 
Incidentally the district is quite lovely, and the climate almost ideal. 

As a basis of calculation it may be said that a married couple 
would require about £],500 to set themselves up, and an income of 
about £600 to live on. The value of land naturally varies considerably, 
that of coffee soil commanding the highest price. The retired oflScer 
only requires land suitable for a garden, and for grazing if he intends 
to keep horses and a cow or two to supply him with milk. From one 
hundi'ed to two hundred acres would be amply sufficient for his needs, 
and this land he should be able to buy for a few pounds per acre. 
For those who have less ambitious ideas and who wish for a social 
life with an evening game of bridge at the local club, there are to be 
had in many places township plots of land suitable for a house and 
garden. While this savour of villadom in England, a house in a garden 
where the herbaceous borders flower throughout the year, situated 
say overlooking Kyeri golf course and facing the snows of Mount 
Kenya, is a very attractive proposition. 

Houses are built as a rule by Indian contractors and workmen. 
If expense is a secondary factor, there are in Nairobi good architects 
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and building firms. Witb few exceptions settlers’ bouses in Kenya 
whetber built of wood^ brick, stone or concrete are botb attractive 
and comfortable. Their building costs are low, and if tbe newcomer 
is sbort of money lie can for a few pounds run up a perfectly adequate 
temporary bouse built on tbe “ rondavel ” or banda ” pattern out of 
bamboo and rammed eartb and tbatcbed with papyrus or other locally 
obtained material. With tbe addition of a brick fireplace such a bouse 
is perfectly comfortable. As a rule however settlers’ bouses are very 
civilised and are provided with all tbe amenities which we in India 
have accustomed ourselves, Heaven knows why, to do without. 


It is to tbe horse lover who dreads the prospect of retired life in 
England where he will never get on a horse again, that Kenya is most 
atfcractive. There is almost endless scope in the country for the man 
of small means who is fond of horses. There are four classes of horse 


ill the country — Somali ponies, progenies,” C. B.’s, and imported 
horses. Somalis are driven in by traders from Somaliland, and are to 
be picked up for a few pounds in the North of Kenya. They are very 
small, very coarse, and not of much scope. Many people however are 
very fond of them, and there is a lot of Somali gymkliana racing. 
“ Progenies ” are the progeny of a Somali mare by a non-Somali sire, 
usually a small imported T. B. or a C. B. stallion. The Progeny has 
therefore good blood in him, makes a good polo pony, and can be raced 
in gymkhanas and under rules at the larger meetings. C. B.’s vary 
considerably, English T. B. blood being mixed with South African 
and Arab. They provide tbe material for all the best races, and are 
on tbe whole a very good class of horse. Imported horses, other than 
stallions, are not very common. It is thus evident that the horse 
lover can suit his tastes and his pocket within wide limits. He can 
keep and race Somali ponies, buy cheap polo ponies, or if more ambi- 
tious and expert can try to breed and train a winner of the East 
African Derby, which is run at the Nairobi New Year meeting. Pro- 
vided he settles in a “ horse area ” he will find his neighbours intensely 
keen on racing and on polo, and very ready to help him. The services 
of good class stallions are easily obtamed, and breeding is neither a 
difficult nor an expensive affair. A horse’s keep is very cheap, and 
may be put at £1 to £1-10/- per month, syce’s pay included. Make 
is largely fed and can be grown on almost any land. 

From the experience of a short visit, the districts of Nyeri, NJoro, 
Molo and Moiben appeared to be the most attractive for the retired 
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officer. All these are areas where horses thrive and are kept by almost 
everyone. In any of them anyone interested in the horse is assured 
of a very warm welcome, Nyeri is perhaps the most suitable of them 
all, though for those who can face the height (over 8,000 feet) Molds 
very attractive with country resembling a mixture of Wiltshire and 
Gleneagles. 'ISTjoro community have produced a most excellent pam- 
phlet for the information of intending settlers of the retired army 
officer type. It is a most energetic district with a very good polo club. 

Intending settlers would do well to gang warily. They should 
go to Kenya, get in touch with the Settlers Association in Nairobi, 
and then spend several months in the country before committing 
themselves to any purchase of land. They must remember that the 
figures given for the expenses of life in Kenya are, if not minima, at 
least only sufficient for a modest and quiet life there. They will find 
in Kenya many settlers possessed of large private means who live in 
considerable style. The country is delightfully free of any snobbery 
either of birth or of wealth, but the presence of these people is undoubt- 
edly an inducement to spend money. It is almost essential, too, in 
calculating the cost of living, to make provision for reasonably frequent 
leaves to England. These may not be absolutely necessary from a 
health point of view, but indefinite exile does not make for happiness. 
The highlands of Kenya are all over 5,000 feet and a short annual 
holiday to the coast is very advisable. 

Shooting in Kenya and Uganda. 

Big game shooting in East Africa is both easier and cheaper than 
is generally realised. The tale of heavy expense has grown from the 
extravagant safaris taken out in the post-war boom years often by the 
worst possible type of so-called sportsman. The shooting was probably 
mostly done by the white hunter, who was paid at least £160 per month, 
and the total expenses of the shoot were enormous. These days have 
more or less passed away, and there are now only a few big safaris in 
Kenya each winter. In consequence there is much more room to 
shoot in, white hunters’ charges have come down, and many would 
be only too glad to take out an officer on a small shoot for a very 
reasonable charge. No one I think is really capable of going out by 
himself on a big game shoot on his first visit. Native shikaris of the 
Kashmir type do not exist, though excellent trackers are to be found 
from among the local tribes on the actual shooting grounds. Lack of 
knowledge of country, of African conditions, of Swahili an<i 
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languages would tlierefore make it almost impossible for a stranger 
to sboot alone. Added to tbese is tbe fact that tbe game most sought 
is definitely dangerous, must be taken on at the closest possible range, 
and if wounded, followed up and killed. There is however no 
reason why an officer who has shot big game in India, is a good shot, 
and has good nerves; should not go out with a professional hunter of 
a more modest type than the famous white hunters. This man would 
make all arrangements, run the camp, find the game, and assist in the 
shooting. For a month’s shoot with such a white hunter, expenses 
including licenses, other than that for elephant, might be kept down 
to about £100. It is to be understood of course that this figure would 
mean the simplest type of camp on a scale similar to a Himalayan 
shoot. In one month’s shoot a really good bag ought to be obtained, 
which should with luck include lion and buffalo as well as a large variety 
of antelope and gazelle. In Kenya an extra £10 license is required for 
a rhino, and a £25 one for one elephant. The days when elephant 
shooting could be made a profitable occupation have passed, as the 
price of ivory has fallen from about £1 per lb. to about 6/-. There are 
however often opportunities of shooting elephant on a cheap license 
as at present in the Meru Forest where the great increase in the size 
of the herd has caused the Game Department to order its reduction. 
The amount of game in East Africa has to be seen to be believed. 
Even the more sought after varieties are comparatively numerous. 
A white hunter offered me long odds that if expense was no object he 
could get me lion, elephant, rhino and buffalo all in one trip of five 
days from Nairobi. 


Anyone thinking of a shoot in Kenya should write, preferably 
in advance, to Captain Eitchie, the Game Warden at Nairobi, or even 
to either of the Nairobi gunsmiths, Messrs. Shaw and Hunter, or Chas. 
Heyer and Coy. Both these firms arrange shoots. 

I It is questionable however whether an officer from India on the 

look out for a cheap shoot would not do better to go to Uganda. This 
country is not the pestilential tropical forest of our school books. It is 
a very beautiful and delightful country, and only ordinary precautions 
against malaria are necessary in its lower parts. It is far less shot 
than Kenya, and has some marvellous game districts. There are 
estimated to be 20,000 elephants in it alone. Finally the licences 
are very much cheaper ; for £15 a serving officer can shoot everything 
he can find including one elephant and one rhino, Arrangements 
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for a stoot ia Uganda are best made at Kampala, wbicli can be reacbed 
by a cbeap bnt slow railway journey of two days from Kairobi, Cap- 
tain Pitman, the Game Warden, is an old 27tb Punjabis and is 
delighted to do anything to help anyone from India. 

While some seasons are better than others for shooting in East 
Africa, none is impossible and even in the period of a hot weather 
leave a good shoot in a very pleasant climate is easily possible. 

East Afrka for the Motorist. 

East Africa even apart from its attractions for the big game 
hunter is a delightful comtry for a holiday. For a short visit it is 
somewhat expensive for a motor is essential to see the coimtry, and 
hire in Kairobi is very dear. If some time is to be spent in the coimtry 
it would be far better to buy a car trusting to sell it again on leaving. 

The cost of bringing a car over from India might be worth investigat- 
ing. There is a road right from Mombasa to Nairobi, and as this 
passes near to Khimanjaro and then through the Southein Game 
Reserve it is full of interest. Kenya roads are bad and motoring in 
wet weather is at times quite an adventure. The roads are made of 

unmetalled earth, and in black cotton soil areas cars are constantlv 

.. . 

bogged. Chains are essential even after a showier. Fortunately 
Kenya does not go in for whole wet days, and the roads dry very fast. 

The charm of the country however makes up for the bad roads, and 

there is hardly a part of the colony which is not worth visiting, for there 

m a complete lack of monotony, and immensely varied country and 

inhabitants. In Uganda the roads are excellent, and the scenery 

especially in the high western districts of Toro and Kigezi is very 

fine. From Kampala close to Lake Victoria, there is a very good 

circular tour of about a thousand miles. First West to Fort Portal 

and Ruwenzori (the Mountains of the Moon), then South through 

game reserve and across the Kazinga Channel betw^een Lakes George | 

and Edward to the lovely valley of Kabale in Kigezi country. From fi 

here there is a brand new high class mountain road over by the 

Mfumbiro volcanoes into the Belgian Congo. This connects with the L, 

Belgian road to Lake Kivu— a strangely beautiful spot. Eeturning to 

Kabale the circle is completed back to Kampala by Massala, and 

Kiwala overlooking Lake Victoria and the Sese Islands. 

Everywhere the traveller will find the settlers most hospitable, 
and almost everywhere he will be amazed at the excellence of the 
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hotels. Nowhere will lie have to endure the tawdry fifthrateness of 
the wayside Indian hotel or the grim horror of our filthy dak bunga- 
lows. The state of gross barbarism in which we are content to live is 
completely absent, and neither settler host nor hotel proprietor will 
expect him to provide the Indian ‘‘ bistra/’ which may be left at home. 

As regards the hotels, the Outspan ’’ at Nyeri would rank very 
high indeed amongst country hotels in England, and nowhere could 
its food be bettered. The Kiwala Hotel, and the unique “White 
Horse Inn ” at Kabale, both in Uganda, would be famous at home. 
The “Highlands” at Mole, a collection of cottages and bandas 
smothered in herbaceous borders has an atmosphere only comparable 
to a shootin’ and fishin’ inn in Scotland, while in Torero, an out of 
the way spot, is the most efficient hotel I have ever stayed in. Its 
proprietor should be running an “ Imperial Palace.” 

The secret of these delightful country inns lies in the fact that 
they are run by gentlemen for gentlemen. Many of their owners are 
both ex-officers and ex-farmers, and often much better hosts than 
business men. Almost all would much rather stand you a drink at 
their bar than let you buy one. Hotel prices are round about 15/- 
to £1 a day. 

The ambitious motorist, who is out for a bit of an adventure, 
can now motor right through from Mombasa to London. The route 
runs through Kenya and Uganda to Eejaf on the Nile in the Sudan, 
thence West through the Belgian Congo and French Equitorial Africa 
to Kano. From there it turns North passing near Timbuctoo, across 
the Sahara and Morocco to Ceuta and so to Spain. This route is 
organized, petrol, oil and water are obtainable throughout (though in 
some places at considerable expense), and the French Trans-Saharian 
Service give pilotage and assistance across desert. The distance from 
Nairobi to Ceuta is 6,000 miles. The Secretary of the Eoyal East 
African Automobile Association at Nairobi has prepared a pamphlet 
on this route and will give any enquirer full information. 

More prosaic is the rail and steamer route down the Nile to Khar- 
toum. This is a normal all the year round fortnightly service, and as 
far North as Nimule on the Uganda-Sudan frontier is very interesting, 
especially if a short detour to the Murchison Falls is made. These 
are on the Victoria Nile. As falls go they axe not enormous, but they 
are in a closed and uninhabited sleeping sickness area, and the banks 
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of tte river below them swarm witb undisturbed game, especially 
elephant. Once the Sudan is reached however the journey down the 
Nile becomes slow and monotonous. Three days through the sudd 
are followed by five more through singularly uninteresting and barren 
country. Fares are high and the Sudan steamers slow and indifferent. 

Kenyan Politics. 

Kenya is in trouble. Her stable industry is nearly bankrupt^ 
her budget unbalanced. Her native troubles are small at present, 
but can hardly avoid becoming serious in the not far distant future. 
And yet her troubles are mainly due to her settlers, to the endeavour 
to create in her Highlands a white man’s country. Uganda nest 
door, a native country run by and for the native with the British 
official in the position of an Indian Political Officer, is prosperous 
and happy. At present Kenya is choosing the worst way to help 
herself. Relations between her Governor and his Administration on 
the one side, and the settlers on the other are deplorable. They are 
about as cordial as those obtaining lately between the Government of 
India and the Congress party. The settlers have become exasperated, 
despairing of help from England or from their own Administration, 
and they are now drifting in the direction of civil disobedience. 
Kenya then, this lovely fascinating country, is in urgent need of help. 
Help from England, some system of bringing the producer closer to 
the consumer and eliminating the middle man who makes all the 
profits would be of great assistance to her. She needs help too from 
a reinforcement of settlers of the best type. She has in the past been 
cursed by being made a playground for the idle and the rich, who have 
given her a bad name, and alienated outside sympathy from her 
genuine hardworking settlers. Her development too has so coincided 
with periods of post-war boom and world slumps, that no one can say 
with any certainty what normal conditions or prices are. 

An influx of retired officers from the civil and military services 
would be of great service to the country at this time. The best tj^e of 
settlers are too immersed in the work of their faims to be able to take 
an active part in politics. There is in consequence a need of men of 
authority and standing who are willing to devote their time and abili- 
ties to this service. Here then to^ the politically minded who cannot 
aspire to a political career in England, is an opportunity to take up 
in their retirement an occupation of the greatest interest, and to be of 
service to a young and struggling colony. 
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INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
By Majoe-Geybral H. Eowajkt-Eobinson, c.b., c.m.g., b.s.o. ■ ; 

After tlie World-war Great Britain was seized with, a furor for 
destruction. Scrap the lot became our national motto with regard 
to our defence forces. We had achieved pre-eminence in all the 
adjuncts of modern warfare. The possession of the most powerful 
Navy, of the greatest Air Fleet, and the best mechanized Army in the 
world, backed by an industry developed to perfection through four 
painful years of struggle gave us a dominating voice in international 
councils. It was, of course, neither necessary nor desirable that our 
military power should be maintained at so high a level. But we went 
to the opposite extreme. We are not indeed possessed of a craven 
fear of being great,” or we should not stand where we are ; but we 
certainly have a strong obsession against anjrfehing that savours of 
armaments and armigerence. In spite of bitter experience, we believed 
that by shedding our armour we could ensure the peace so dear to 
our nature, so essential to our survival. We, therefore, cast our sup- 
remacy to the wuids and proceeded to destroy our weapons. The 
process of reducing the fighting services had a corresponding effect 
on the industries which supplied them, and they too fell to a low ebb. 
That was only the natural outcome of our policy, but it was a pity 
that the war-organization of industry should not, for our future gui- 
dance, have been subjected to close study. Mr. Lloyd George has shown 
in his Memoirs through what travail we passed before reaching the 
light ; and it is perhaps not yet too late to collect, collate, sift and 
systematize his teachings and those of others into an ordered plan. 

The Americans are treating their hard-earned knowledge more 
seriously. It is true they did a good deal of scrapping just as we did, 
but they have kept some of the framework of a great army, and they 
have produced a plan for industrial mobilization which can be put into 
effect on the outbreak of war. This plan has been fully described by 
Captain Roy D. Burdick in the March-April 1934 number of The 
Milit-wry Engineer. His article is summarized below to draw attention 
to its carefully considered provisions, in the hope that it may help us 
to frame a suitable, if belated, plan of our own. 

The author begins with a warning against rigidity of system. 
Were war to be made in Utopia, no doubt we could plan everything 
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bef oreliand and expect each, element to function perfectly. In practice , 
we must allow considerable elasticity, because no amount of foretboiiglit 
can forecast tbe development of macliines and tbe methods of their 
emplojTnent. Modern war is essentially a matter for improvisation, 
for the tremendous issues at stake greatly stimulate the inventive 
faculty and develop industrial capacity to a high degree. 

Industrial mobilization is defined as '' the diversion from normal 
tasks of such part of the industrial and economic resources of the 
nation as may he necessary to ensure the procurement, in the quan- 
tities and at the times needed, of the requirements of the armed 
forces in war.’’ The production of the requirements of the armed 
forces in a xnajor war involves the country so deeply as seriously to 
interfere, in the absence of preventive steps, with the regimen of 
economic life. The plan must, therefore, also include a general regu- 
lation of all industrial and commercial activities, so that the national 
resources may be devoted entirely to the winning of the war. 

Most of the supply problems in the World-war grew out of two 
causes : the absence of a definite schedule of requirements, and igno- 
rance of the capacity and capabilities of industry. No one knew where 
to go to get orders filled, how long their production would take, nor 
what quantities would he needed. Moreover there was no central 
authority to discriminate as to the relative importance of items on 
demand. The results were that there was much competitive buying 
by the various departments with a consequent lift of prices; often 
production of unimportant items was quick and of essentials slow ; 
there were lumecessary migrations of labour, ill-advised expansions, 
and financial tangles. Most of these failures were due to absence of 
advance-planning, and they would have been much more costly had 
not the Allied armies stood as a buffer between the United States 
and the enemy during the process of organization and equipment ; 
and had not the American factories been getting into their stride by 
supplying the Allies with vast quantities of munitions. 

After the War, Committees in the Senate and in Congress deli* 
berated painstakingly over errors, and sought insurance against their 
repetition in future. They took quantities of evidence political, in* 
dustrial, financial and military ; and out of their deliberations was 
evolved the Act of June 4, 1920, amending the National Defence Act 
of 1916. 
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Under tkis Act, as amended, an Assistant Secretary of War was 
specially appointed to deal with tke procurement of all military 
supplies and connected business, and witk adequate provision for the 
mobilization of material and of industrial organization essential to 
war-time needs. Moreover, the President was empowered to 
appropriate in time of actual or imminent war, and for just compen- 
sation, private property to public use. Further, the Secretary of War 
had to prepare lists of private factories capable of manufacturing 
ammunition or of being transformed into munition factories, with full 
information as to the nature of such plants. 

Thus the x4.ct provided a method for the procurement of munitions 
which included : the supervision by a central agency of the various 
supxdy activities ; plans for the utilization of the material and indus- 
trial resources of the country ; and a survey of industry as regards 
its war capacity. 

Since 1920 the great mass of evidence taken has been unravelled, 
classified and evaluated. At the same time note has been taken of the 
great progress of science and of its efieot on the lessons of the war. 
During this period there have been such quick developments in air- 
craft and in the mechanization of ground troops that ‘‘adaptability ” 
was clearly indicated as the first test to apply to the whole or any part 
of the great plan ; for only an adaptable scheme would be susceptible 
of adjustment to rapid progress. 

From 1920 to 1927 was a time for research and survey. During 
this period also a set of principles and policies was being slowly evolved, 
to crystallize during the succeeding years and finally to be woven into 
the pattern of a fully co-ordinated plan. 

Organization for control — The first question to settle was the 
nature of the organization that must carry out the plan of economic 
regulation. Many held this to be the affair of the Secretary of War. 
But that view was overridden on the ground that it is for him to send 
armies to fight, and it would be impossible for him at the same time to 
control most of the business of the nation. In attempting to do so, 
too, he would be absorbing some of the functions of the President. 
The decision was, therefore, given in favour of a civilian super-agency, 
independent of, but co-operating with, the permanent ezecutive 
departments. This was divided into a number of agencies* each 

* Gorrespondiag m regard to the nature of the subjects treated with some of 
the Sub-committetes of the Commitee of Imperial Defence* 
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controlled by an administrator wbo would report directly to the 
Presidentj and each dealing with some major element of the economic 
structure. The heads of the more important of these agencies, to- 
gether with the Secretaries of War and the Navy, would, constitute 
an Advisory Defence Coimcil which, acting in co-operation with the 
Cabinet, would provide the President with expert information on all 
phases of the war effort. 

The War Industries Administration is to form the keystone of this 
proposed economic structure. Its main duty is co-ordination between 
the supply and the demand for certain essential commodities and 
services — b, duty that resolves itself into three fundamental parts, 
namely, the retention within reasonable limits of demands for 
critical materials and services ; the encouragement of production to 
the point of meeting all reasonable demands ; the establishment of 
appropriate priorities to deal with shortages in proportion to their 
respective urgency. 

The office of the Administration is divided into an Administrative 
Division, performing the usual administrative fimctions of any large 
office, three technical and six control divisions. The technical divi- 
sions provide a technical staff for the administrator and serve as fact- 
finding and policy-formulating agencies. The control divisions deal 
with Commodities, Facilities, Power, Transportation, Labour and 
Industrial Contact. They interlock very intimately with the other 
Administrations so that the full implications of proposals of mutual 
effect may be considered before action is taken on them. They are 
also the points of contact between the Government and Industry. 
On the one hand, they represent demand — all demands from whatever 
sources-— for the products of industry and, on the other hand, they 
co-ordinate that demand with the supply which industry is able to 
offer. 

The War Trade Administration is intended to control and influence 
international commerce in war-time. Its purpose is two-fold. In 
the first place it will seek to augment and conserve the supply of com- 
modities necessary for domestic consumption. In the second place it 
will endeavour to deprive the enemy of vital materials for which he is 
dependent on sources outside his own coimtry. The principal means 
to be employed to these ends are control over exports and imports, 
preclusive purchase of materials needed by the enemy and other 
appropriate activities. 
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The War Labour Administration will liave to deal with the many 
labour problems that arise in war. It will assist in providing men for 
the armed forces and at the same time ensure the equitable distribu- 
tion of labour in industry and agriculture. While endeavouring to 
further the war effort to the utmost, it will minimise disruption of 
the economic life of the country as far as possible. 

The Public Relations Administration deeih with publicity, press, 
censorship and propaganda. 

The Selective Service Administration is provided for operating the 
scheme of selective service that may be authorized by Congress. The 
plan contemplates that the burden of manning the fighting forces shall 
fall equally upon all who are eligible for such duty, wliile at the same 
time protection is afforded to essential industries against undue inroads- 
on skilled personnel. 

Other administrations may be formed as demanded by the exigen- 
cies of war. It might be foxmd, for instance, that transportation 
which, under existing arrangements, is to be controlled by the Ad- 
ministration of War Industries, should be treated as a major element 
with an administration of its own. 

War Oomynittees. — In addition to the Administrations, there are 
to be a certain number of War Committees such as the Price Control 
Committee and the Capital Issues Committee, which deal with the 
less tangible matters of the nature indicated by their appellations. 
They are to be, in no sense, executive, but their decisions and policies 
will be enforced by the appropriate executive agencies. 

National War Service Corporalions, — ^It may happen in a major 
war that existing industrial establishments are inadequate for the 
demands made upon them. Moreover, it may be necessary to expand 
their facilities out of all proportion to the capacity for which they 
will have use after the emergency has passed. In such cases corpora- 
tions may be established in which the Government would own the 
capital stock and manage the business. The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration furnished a notable example of procedure of this nature in 
the World-war. 

sfi ^ 


War is now largely an affair of machines ; and modern military 
forces can therefore only be kept in action in s^^far as their material 
is adequate. The small reserves it is possible to maintain in peace 
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are quickly exliausted, and tken dependence has been placed on indus- 
try, which must be ready to produce at a suitable rate the material 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. To do this efectively the 
latent power of the coimtry has to be transformed into military 
strength through industrial mobilization. 

The plan outlined above has been elaborated by the heads of the 
Army and Navy, but it avoids any concentration of authority in their 
hands extraneous to their natural zones of influence. On the contrary, 
the task of welding together the component parts of the Nation’s 
power is to be placed under a civilian agency, whose head is the 
President himself. 

Enabling legislation is necessary before the plan can be put into 
full operation. A Legislative appendix is provided accordingly, and 
contains drafts of the necessary bills. 

An Army Industrial College was instituted in 1924 with the pri- 
mary object of training army officers to deal with the industrial 
problems with which they will be faced in war. The College has since 
grown considerably both in respect to the scope of its teaching and 
to the number of students it educates ; and among the latter are now 
included both officers of the Navy and of the Civil services. 

Such very briefly is the American plan. Prior to the war the 
Committee of Imperial Defence did a lot of valuable work in forging 
connecting links between the various departments involved in De- 
fence ; and no doubt it has been to some extent active in the same 
direction since the Armistice. But we wmuld like to see something of 
the nature of a definite plan of industrial mobilization. The matter 
could be fully threshed out in Parliament and in the Government 
departments, for there need be no secrecy about it. The value of 
enabling bills ready in the event of an emergency for quick passage 
through the House hardly needs accentuation. 

Our policy is no longer supported by arms alone, but by the whole 
powder of the nation ; and the more completely the latter is, or can be, 
mobilized, the more effectively shall we be able to intervene by voice 
or arms in world affairs. Moreover unless there is some definite plan 
for industrial mobilization founded on experience, survey and cal- 
culation, there can be no basis for estimation of reserves of men and 
material needed to bridge the period betw'een the outbreak of war 
and the time that factories and man-power schemes become effective. 
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Consequently, we sliall eitlier liave to keep a very large margin of 
reserves in peace if we wish to feel secure, which is an expensive pro- 
■cess, or we shall have to take the risk of finding our reserves expended 
before we shall have exhausted those of the enemy. An estimate of 
the productivity of factories is also necessary as a guide to the choice 
of times when personnel must be absorbed into the fighting forces, 
so that they may be fully trained when the machines are ready for 
use. In the absence of correct correlation there will be obviously 
a waste of power. Great industrial strength is a very valuable asset 
in national defence. We should be ready to exploit it to the utmost ; 
but that is impossible without a plan for its quick mobilization. 
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V.B. 

(BUT ONLY AS A LIOHT AUTOMATIC^) 

By “ Phcenix/’ 

Not Laving thouglit about V. Bs. very much I am in a position to 
approach the problem of their employment with an unbiassed mind, 
with the broad outlook. Everyone else in the army has thought about 
them so much that they fear to tread where I am now about to rush 
in. If they rushed into print themselves they would certainly be wrong 
because they would not have got at the root of the trouble like I have. 
The root and the trouble lies in our past history. Here it is. 

Many years ago, two gentlemen, (whom I will call Mr. Vickers and 
Mr. Maxim), thought out and made a rifle which, with the requisite 
coaxing, went on firing itself. This rifle was so pleasing to the soldiery 
that they decided to adopt it. Since it was a rifle, everyone agreed 
that the Infantry should have it. But the Infantry (who in those far- 
off times were very simple minded) didn’t like the look of it. In the 
first place it was so big and heavy, and it didn’t look a bit like a rifle. 
Then again it would keep on stopping for no apparent reason ; and. 
also it has a big bag of spare bits which looked very complicated. 

So the Infantry looked round and said : 

'‘Here, what’s this? This here’s a Gunner job. Look at all 
the whatnots — ^no one but a Gunner can teach us this here.” 

And so it was. 

(Alfchough I can never understand why the Sappers -were not 
given it first. They are always given every new toy till they get tired 
of it and hand it on to the Air Force or Tank Corps or some one.) 

Well, the Gminers began teaching the Infantry how to use the 
Vickers Maxim Eifle (And that is why it was called the Vickers 
Maxim Gun, best beloved). They said, this Guisr is mireliable and 
may stop firing. It must therefore be used always in pairs. 

They said, this is a Gun and must be Served.” It must have a 
" Team” or a Detachment.” So they added to the rifleman who 
fired it another rifleman to help, and then another and then yet an- 
other. Then they said, for this Section of Guns let there be a Eange- 
taker, and Scouts to watch and protect it. Even, they said at times, 
this Gun needs an Escort. 
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So grew up tlie tradition of Macliine Gunnery, (not macliine 
musketry, mark you !) and it took root. 

Wken tke Lewis Rifle and tke Hotclikiss Rifle were born tkey, too, 
became Guns and bad sections to serve them. 

In tbose early days we could only afford two of those Maxims 
per battalion. What is why they only called them Machine-gun 
Sections. Had there been four of them they woidd have been called 
Machine-gun Batteries. As it was, when, in the War of 1914-18, 

I automatic rifles increased the Infantry had become so bloomin^ 

! independent that they called them Machine-gun Platoons — ^a horrid 

i anachronism. Machine Rifle Platoons, yes; but Machine-gun—- no. 

f With only one section of Maxims we were naturally very anxious 

and fussy about our only child. We were anxious not to lose it. We 
are still fussy, in spite of having quite a large family. Hence we do 
not like letting them take risks or using them bo’dly lest, peradventure, 
one or two should be lost. 

Now we have the V. B. and everyone has spotted that for the 
Light Automatic role, it has been issued in ones. Many have been 
staggered by this awful heresy and have said Let them be grouped 
in a Troop. (Muttering under their breaths to each other, Then, 
begad, well pair them off again.’’) 

But it is worse than that. No provision has been made for a 
** Team ” to Serve ” the V. B. gun ! Many are thinking how to get 
•over this difficulty. They take counsel together saying if we attach a 
scout and perchance a farrier also, then doubtless in practice we will 
be able to wangle a team of three or four to serve the gun. 

Frankly, I know nothuig about it, but I’m sorry for the Vickers- 
Berthier Automatic Rifle. I am sorry for Mr. Vickers and for Mr. 
Berthier who, I am sure, tried so hard to make a rifle and not a gun. 

' I feel that if we have, say, sixteen V. Bs. in a cavalry regiment in 

peace, we will, if history repeats itself, have sixty-four in the next 
war. Why not ? 

I I’ll tell you why not. 

Because a lot of machine-gun minded people will say, You 
Can% because there won’t be enough men in a regiment to provide 
‘teams’ for sixty-four V. B. guns.” Also because the Finance au- 
thorities, very properly, will say, “ Sorry. Impossible. Cost too much. 
Can’t afford it.” 
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Let me say this. Mr. Berthier's youngest grandson is already 
thinking out a way of making synthetic steel for V. Bs. out of seawater 
and hot air. Now then i WkY, well be able to afford for each soldier 
a V. B. in Ms hand and another in his hip pocket. 

Finally, I wish to make it quite clear that I am in no way 
biassed. I like machine gunners. (I was one myself for several years.) 
I also like my great aimt. 

{Note for Editor —K gunner friend of mine says^ my history is not 
accurate : but he can't prove it. Anyway, it is the only reasonable 
explanation of the facts.) 
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THE TRAINING OE A RAILWAY BATTALION OF THE 
AUXILIARY FORCE (INDIA). 

By Lieut. D. M. Hambly. 

“To protect railway personnel and property in emergencies, 
normally entailing 

(а) Co-operation with, regular troops allotted for the protection 
of strategic railways. 

(б) Acceptance of full responsibility, in conjunction with the 
police, and pending the arrival of regular troops, if necessary and 
available, for the protection of important non-strategic railways.” 

As a result of the recent reorganisation of the Auxiliary Force 
(India) necessitated by the economies which had to be effected by 
the Army in India, the railway battalions have been allotted a role 
different from that of other infantry battalions. The r61e laid down 
for them is reproduced at the top of this page. 

Their training has also been altered and they now complete then- 
whole year’s work during the period of their annual camp. No work, 
except the firing of the an nual musketry course, is done during the rest 
of the year. 

The members of these units are divided into two classes: — 
Active and Reserve. The former class attend the camp of exercise 
and fire the aimual musketry course, while the latter only fire this 
musketry course. 

Officers and N. C. O.’s of the rank of corporal and above attend 
camp for 12 days while privates attend for eight days only. 

During the first four days of camp only the officers and N. C. O.’s 
are present. They all work together in the ranks and are drilled, 
lectured and carry out T. E. W. T.’s under the permanent staff, con- 
sisting of an adjutant and drill instructors. The work done during 
this period is carried out with the object of training the officers and 
N.C.O.’s as instructors and leaders, so that they will be able to take 
complete charge of their platoons and sections on the arrival of the 
men. With this end in view T. E. W. T.’s and lectures are prepared 
which cover the same problems that will have to be worked out practi- 
cally on the arrival of the men. During work on the parade ground 
officers and N. C. O.’s are given opportunities of acting as instructors. 
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On the fifth day the privates of the battalion arrive and the 
permanent staff retire to the backgroimd leaving the Auxiliary Force 

officers and N. C. O.’s to carry out the training of their men on their 
own. 

It will be seen that the role of a railway battalion is definitely 
limited and when, or if, employed the activities of thehmit will be 
restricted to defence. The whole training is based on this fact. Work 
on the parade ground is reduced to a minimum— just sufficient work 
IS done here to “ keep the man’s hand in ” in squad drill, platoon 
and company drill and bayonet fighting. No very high standard in 
these IS demanded but it is surprising the degree of skill that is achieved 
at the end of the training period. 

The training carried out by all ranks is as follows 

Physical training for 20 minutes the first thing each morning. 
Then, after a break of 15 minutes to change into uniform, the hour 
before breakfast is occupied in training in squad drill with and without 
arms, bayonet fighting, guard duties, platoon and company drill, fire 
control and discipline. These are spread over the eight training days. 
The tune allotted to each varies ; for some the full hour is given, for 
others only half an hour. 

During the I’emainder of the day practical training in the work 
which the unit may expect to be called xipon to perform is carried 
out. In the current year in the particular unit with which this article 
deals, the follow’ing exercises were adopted for this purpose. 

Defence of a locality. — The general idea of this scheme was that 
insurgents had attacked the local railway station and, in addition to 
damaging the station buildings, had wrecked a portion of the permanent- 
way. As further attempts at wrecking were expected the company 
had been sent by train from its headquarters with orders to protect 
the station area and act as an escort to a working party that was 
repairing the damaged permanent-way. The exercise commenced 
from the arrival of the company at the station. 

The company commander then carried on in the usual manner; 
issuing orders to his platoon commanders after making his reconnais- 
sance ; the platoon commanders subsequently giving the necessary 
orders to the section commanders who selected positions for their 
men. For this practice there was a skeleton enemy who, as weU as 
the defending force, were issued with blank ammunition. 
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Armoured rrai«5.— Altliougli tlie unit possesses armoured trains, 
ijliese are not now in use. Therefore the men are given opportunities 
of learning to convert ordinary railway trucks into protected vehicles. 
Two types have been evolved. One is a low-sided truck with sand- 
bagged sides and ends with the necessary loop-holes left. The other 
is more elaborate. For this a high-sided truck is used. The sides are 
protected by a thick layer of sand, contained on the inside by old 
sleepers. In the middle of the truck a structure of old sleepers, pro- 
tected by sandbags, is erected. From this structure to the front of 
the truck a roof of sleepers and sandbags is built. 

Defence of a bmMmg.—Fot ihx^ some condemned buildings in the 
vicinity were fortunately available. There were no restrictions on 
■demolitions or any other works that the officer in charge might consider 
desirable to achieve his result. This resulted in a really practical 
exercise in putting a building in a state of defence. 

Escort duties . — This was combined with an exercise in procedure 
when working in aid to the civil power. The general scheme was that 
‘the women and children occupying a railway colony were to be evacu- 
ated to a ‘keep’ some distance away, owing to the presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of an imriily mob. For this exercise parties were told off 
for duty as the women and children and as the unruly mob ; they were 
given a free hand in acting and dressing the part, and of this permission 
they gladly availed themselves with some remarkable and startling 
results. A member of the permanent staff impersonated a magistrate 
who did things he should not do, did not do things he should have 
done and often was not where he should have been. The first part 
•of the scheme was the collecting of the families from the railway 
colony (the tents of the camp did duty as the houses for this) and 
bringhig them to the assembly point. The convoy then moved off 
with its escort to the ‘keep.’ When the convoy and escort was attack- 
ed by the mob, the commander, already harassed by the mostmiruly 
'' women and children,’’ found the vagaries of the pseudo-magistrate 
more than trying. One N. C. 0- was forced to open fire on his own. 
In subsequent questioning as to how many rounds he had fired he 
replied, without any hesitation " one.” Unfortunately for him there 
were five corpses lying in front of his position ! Needless to say the 
N, C. 0. was an old soldier ! 

To members of an Auxiliary Force unit this scheme was probably 
the most useful of all those carried out in the period of camp for it 
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brought out all points of the procedure to be observed when acting in 
aid to the civil power and it is this work that the Force rs most likelj 
to be called upon to perform. In the coui-se of the scheme it was 
evident that all ranks do possess a very sound knowledge of the actions 
they are required to take when acting in this capacity. 

A regular army instructor who was attached to the battalion for 
the period of camp admitted that from this exercise he had learned a 
great deal on this subject and felt that he was then in a position to give 
the N. C. O.’s of his own regiment some very useful information on 
the very thorny points involved in this branch of a soldier’s work. 

On the final day was held a ceremonial parade and an inspection 
by the commanding officer. 

Thus, in the short period of eight days, an attempt, and a very 
successful one, is made to train all ranks of the unit in the work they 

are likely to be called upon to perform if called out. 

The camp itself is entirely self-contained. Tents are supplied by 
Ordnance , rations are arranged by the nearest regular army Supply 
Officer. A small messing contribution is made by the men to supple- 
ment their rations. A contractor is engaged for the cooking and 
serving of meals ; he also runs a coffee shop and a canteen. 

For the period of camp additional instructors from regular units 
are attached. Some, such as Lewis Gun and, in the days when 
armoured trains were in use, 12-pounder gun instructors are specialists, 
while others are for purposes of general training. The unit has always- 
been fortunate in the N. C. O.’s sent for this purpose ; they have been 
keen to help in every way and have always realised that they aro 
dealing with men of an auxiliary, as distinct from a regular, unit. 

A medical officer is present throughout the period of camp j his- 
duties are, fortunately, usually light but his presence is reassuring. 
For the supervision of the sanitation of the camp he is assisted by the 
police, who are Auxiliary Force members, one of whose duties this 
work is. 

An Auxiliary Force subaltern is orderly officer each day and he 
carries out the usual duties attached to this unenviable position, 
including the mounting of a quarter guard each evening. This guard 
is provided by the different companies in rotation and there is great 
rivalry in smartness of turnout and drill on this parade. The mount- 
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ing is witnessed each, day by a large and liypercritical audience, com- 
posed of the more fortunate members of the battalion. 

Each evening inter-company games of football and, hockey are 
played in connection with the tournaments that run throughout the 
whole period of camp. These are all very keenly contested games and 
all contribute to that esprif-de-corps that is certainly a part of all 
railway units. The members all have a common interest in their 
civilian work, and, as their officers in camp are also their officers in their 
ordinary work, the imit has an esprit-de-corps, not only of the regi- 
ment, but also of the railway. 

The officers during camp volunteer to give lectures on military 
subjects of interest to the men. Examples of such lectures are, the 
Gallipoli campaign, experiences when called out in aid to the civil 
power and wartime flying — ^the lecturers all having personal experience 
of their subject. 

Obviously the absence of all the members of the battalion from, 
their railway duties at one and the same time cannot be contem- 
plated. The camp is, therefore, held for four periods. The attendance 
at each period is, approximately, four officers and 150 other ranks. 

When the method of completing the year’s training during the 
period of camp with no other parades for the rest of the year was 
first introduced many w’-ere sceptical of the results that would ensue. 
After two years of such training, however, all are agreed that efficiency 
has, on the whole, been in no way impaired but has probably, on the 
contrary, been increased. 
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FOR WANT OF A NAIL. 


By Major T. H. E. Woods, I.A.O.G. 

After the fall of Kut-el-Amara in April 1916 the opposing forces 
in Mesopotamia settled down to a territorial stalemate which lasted 
until General Sir Stanley Maiide^s masterly drives sent the Turks 
fleeing helter-skelter to the north-west in the spring of 1917. 

The British force badly needed rest and refitting and the Turkish 
High Command well realised the impossibility of pushing down the 
Tigris or the Euphrates; so there we squatted, facing each other, 
each trying his hardest to damage his enemy as much as possible by 
local raids, surprise bombardments, daily strafes and the like. 

As the spring of 1916 merged into summer, arrangements for the 
exchange of prisoners were made. We had to give up two Turks or 
Germans for one British or Indian. Those of us who were camped 
near the river-head at Falayieh often saw the pontoon bridge open to 
pass steamer loads of ex-prisoners back to their own lines and freedom. 
Usually the Turkish prisoners were passed up during the night, an 
obvious precaution^ — but on one occasion, during May, for some 
unearthly reason the rule was broken. One hot afternoon, to our 
great surprise, the famous old Blosse L 3 nich,” full of Turkish and 
German officer prisoners, anchored in mid-stream, right in the middle 
of our camp, instead of anchoriug about a mile downstream until 
dark and then coming through. 

Someone had blundered, but little did we realise what this -was 
to mean to us in the near future ! 

As the camp came to life after the midday heat, most of the per- 
sonnel foimd time for a look at the prisoners boat. There was precious 
little to be seen as the canvas awnings were closely drawn, sentries 
being posted to prevent any inquisitive Turk or German having a peep 
at the surroundings. This seems to have been the only precaution 
against amateur reconnaissance. 

The ''Blosse Lynch” was moored almost parallel with the famous 
Tigris Corps Ammunition barges. Three massive steel barges of 
German make which had been captured from the Turks. These 
barges, each about 100 feet long, carried the whole of the Advanced 
Ammunition Park Ammunition, of all descriptions. 
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Almost simultaneously witli the serving of tea to the officer 
prisoners on the Blosse Lynch the limbers and G. S. wagons of 
batteries and ammunition columns in the front line began to arrive 
for their daily refill of ammunition. The noise and bustle of their 
arrival and loading operations was clearly audible on the boat, as 
noise carries wonderfully over water, and one of the prisoners, the 
well-known German gunnery expert, Major Von X, determmed to- 
verify with his eyes what his trained ears told him must be happening.- 
The awnings round the upper and lower decks and the specially 
posted sentries made ordinary observation an impossibility. There 
was, however, one spot which was possibly tmscreeened and Von X 
resolved to try from there . On all the old river steamers the lavatories 
were suspended over the stern of the boat on the lower deck, outside 
the awnings. Each compartment had a small Louvre pattern venti- 
lator, the flank compartments having an extra one each in the sides. 
When Von X, having proferred the only possible excuse to go below, 
reached the stern of the boat, he found to his joy that the compartment 
nearest the right bank of the river was vacant and that the ventilator 
had been left wide open. Here was a stroke of luck indeed : he was 
able to make careful notes of the disposition and functions of the 
Advanced Ammunition Park barges without the least let or hindrance. 
WTiat he saw opened his eyes to certain possibilities, the practicabilitj’- 
of which could be tested at the Turkish Army Headquarters in Kut. 

On lus arrival there Von X with but little difficulty obtained an 
interview with Marshal Kemal Pasha and laid before him a clever 
scheme for the destruction of the British Army ammunition barges. 

II 

A few nights afterwards a Turkish officer of the Mesopotamian 
Levies, disguised as an Arab boatman, dropped silently down the 
Tigris, floating with the tide on a qirhaJi, or inflated goatskin. His 
outer garment, a brown camel-hair ahha, rendered him practically 
indistinguishable in the dark. Soon after midnight, the waning moon 
got up and from the left bank the challenge of the sentries in the 
Turkish reserve, support and front line trenches rang out. Several 
shots were popped off at the black mass in nud-stream before the 
sentries decided that it must be the corpse of some animal or other and 
desisted. The firing of the Turkish sentries naturally started the 
British outposts off and the frail argosy nearly came to grief when 
a rather woolly-headed Gurkha Naik thought it a good opportunity 
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and excuse to loose off a couple of bursts of j&re witb his Lewis gun at 
the shapeless object, apparently so deathly still. 

Towards dawn our voyager found himself bumping softly against 
the pontoons of the British boat bridge at Falayieh. The bridge had 
been cut at sundown, as usual, and fortunately for him he drifted 
against one of the pontoons sticking out from the right bank. This 
■saved him the ordeal of crossing the bridge and running the gauntlet 
of the Bridge police. DeiSating and sinking his tell-tale goatskin, he 
slowly reached the bank, finding plenty of concealment between the 
boats, and was able to dodge the bridge-head sentry with little diffi- 
culty. He soon found his way to the spot where a small fleet of mahe- 
las, or dhows, was moored alongside the bank to discharge bulk 
rations at the Supply Depot. 

Representing himself to be one of the crew of a maJiela which 
had gone downstream to Basra earlier than was expected and left 
him behind, he joined himself to one of the crews. The rais-el-mahayla 
at once questioned him about his pass, but he assumed a suggestive 
leer and hinted that the pass, together with his money, was stolen in 
a brothel in one of the marsh villages on the left bank the night before. 
This explanation also conveniently explained the fact of his wet clothes, 
suggesting that he had to swim across, having failed to catch the 
bridge the night previous. 

When unloading operations commenced, the crew were glad of his 
volunteered help. They had brought up a good supply of Huntley- 
Palmer biscuits for sale to the troops and had perforce to carry them 
some distance to the '' bazaar ” enclosure. This was the only place 
to which the Arabs were allowed to sell goods to the troops. He had 
not been very long engaged on his self-imposed task when he dis- 
covered to his delight that the job he was on could be turned to the 
very best account. He found that, as the Arabs sold their biscuits 
to the troops, they also sold the packing cases, which were invaluable 
for store boxes, tables, chicken coops and the thousand-and-one things 
a soldier in camp knocks up out of such material. The tin linings 
.seemed to have no sale, but were just thrown into a corner of the 
enclosure. Those tin linings suggested certain possibilities. 

Our pseudo-Arab mehalaychi made himsef very popular with the 
mis-el-mahmjla by tidying up the jumbled heap of tin linings---a 
thing never attempted before — ^and soon he had a neat pile lying almost 
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due north, and south ; slightly sloped, pyramid fashion, to the west. 
The reason for this will be seen later. 

On the third day after his arrival, the friendly mahxyla to which 
he had joined himself was suddenly ordered by the I. W. T. 0. to join 
a P-boat going downstream. Two hours before sailing, the A. P. M. 
and his assistant came aboard in the course of a weekly surprise raid 
to inspect passes. Our hero promptly disappeared to the biscuit 
enclosure. Here, however, he met another check ; the British Military 
Pohceman also asked h i m , for his pass. Evidently a round up ! 
Thinking very quickly and lying hard he said his pass was in his 
clothing left on his mehayalah which was unloading above the jissr 
(bridge) and that he could not get it until the bridge opened again 
at 3-45 p.m. To his surprise the yarn was swallowed. But the double 
ordeal had frightened him and he determined to get away to RbcikT> 
Saad or Ali-el-Gharbi by the friendly boat, if possible. 

The mis-el-mahayla was only too glad to have such a willing 
worker and he had no difficulty in stowing away on board. Slowly 
the mehayalah dropped downstream and then came about to tie up 
for towing on the starboard side of the P-boat. The other tow was 
3. cable’s length or so ahead and the steamer slowly forged up- 
stream and took her alongside, thus completing its double tow. 
Turning easily across the stream, the steamer’s nose swung gradually 
round with the current and then straightened out. As her engine 
room telegraphs rang for three-quarters speed ahead, a faint cheer 
rose from the sick and wounded lying on her decks. Poor fellows, 
they felt that civilization was drawing nearer with every beat of the 
paddles ! 

Sheikh Saad was soon reached and passed. Soon the urgent 
question for the stowaway was whether the boat would go straight 
through, or tie up at Ali-el-Gharbi for the night. If the former, he 
would have to take his chance of a drop-off in the river and another 
wet night. If the latter, he would have no difficulty in slipping off 
the boat into the riverside bazaar and disappearing in the crowd. 
Here his previous good luck deserted him, as he found the boat going 
straight as a trout through Ali-el-Gharbi, although dusk had come on. 
The reason was that the river was high with the rains and the new 
P-boats each had an electric searchlight, and for them it was unneces- 
sary to tie up for the night, except in traversiug shoal water in the 
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summer. Here again lie had to act quickly to avoid being carried a 
few extra miles downstream. Begging a handful of dates and a 
chapaUi from the crew to keep him going, he was over the port side- 
of the mehayalah like an otter and soon reached the left bank of the 
river. Walking by night and lying up in dead ground by day, he 
worked his way back to the Suiwaika marsh beyond which lay the 
Turkish outposts of Kut-el-Amara. Dawn on the tenth morning of 
his departure from Kut found him on the edge of the marsh, seeking a 
path. No path of any sort revealed itself, and there was nothing for 
it but to wade through the mud and slime and risk a bullet from the 
Turkish sentries. 

After much difiSiculty he eventually found himself in the presence* 
of the bimbashi commanding the outpost line and the explanation 
he had to give ensured his rapid passage through the lines, imtil he 
was soon telling the full story to the Turkish General Khalil Beg 
himself. 


In the riverhead camp of the British force, life went on as usual ; 
little occurred to upset the even tenor and routine and it seemed as if 
nothing could happen until reinforcements arrived from other fronts 
in the autumn to enable us to resume the offensive. 

On the evening of the 12th of July the whole camp was beginning 
to get active after the long midday rest in the heat. By about 5-30 
p.m. the bridge was opened, fatigue parties commenced to fall-in and 
bustle about. A. T. carts, 6. S. wagons and limbers began to rumble 
past towards the A. A. Park, and the dreary round of a midsummer 
evening’s work recommenced. Suddenly, there came the unmistak- 
able scream of heavy shell at high-angle fire followed by a loud burst. 
Someone yelled out that some mules had been hit ; a screaming 
stampede of mules through the lines confirmed this. 

After a long interval the whistle of another shell was heard ; this- 
time it dropped in the river just ahead of the third ammunition barge. 
A voice yelled out '"There’s Fritz up ! ! ” and there in the sky was an 
enemy ’plane doing a figure of eight high up, and firing an occasional 
coloured Very light. It now became patent to all that the Turk had, 
got a long range gun up to the front line and was coolly shelling our 
barges, firing at extreme range. The biscuit tins were an unmistak- 
able mark in the setting sun, making a gigantic heliograph ! 
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Not a trace of the barges, as such, remained. The bank of the 
river was all blown in and a sort of tidal wave had spread over a wide 
area. In the midst of th’s lake were stacks of Q. F. ammunition in 


Another shell screamed past us high over our heads to drop in the 
river on the starboard-quarter of the third barge. Then a very brave 
thing was done. The naval gunner captain of a amall screw river 
boat (the T-2 as far as can be remembered), came boldly alongside 
-the barges, hitched on and strove with might and to tug them 
away from the bank. Three or four more shells dropped perdously 
close whilst this was going on, but the captain stuck to his heroic task. 
To our horror we realised that the barges couldn’t be moved ! We 
remembered that the heavy steel cables with the anchors of all three 
barges were carried over the high bund and were well buried in the 
mud on the far side. The gunners forming the personnel of the 
A. A. Park strove wdth imght and main to ge t the cables up, but they 
had no shovels to dig with, no files or hack-saws to cut the cables with, 
and no means of getting the barges away. Could there have been a 
simple quick-release gadget on the cables the barges could have been 
floated off the bank very easily ; the four-mile current of the Tigris 
would then quickly have carried them out of range. But it was not 
to be. Soon the T-2 was compelled to give up its efforts and we had 
the mortification of squatting down and of watching the shells creep 
nearer the target. The fourteenth — not the thirteenth — shell hit the 
matting roof of the hindmost barge, just before dusk made further 
spotting difficult for the observation plane. As soon as this happened, 
we realised it was madness to remain aroimd in that neighbourhood. 
About three to four hundred yards away from the dumps, and about 
five to sis hundred from the barges, there were some old Turkish 
trenches, facing towards the barges ; into these we bolted like rabbits 
and lay close in the funk-holes, waiting for the awfid smash we knew 
was bound to come. The roofs of the barges were burning like dry 
brushwood. Then came the explosion of the first barge. A most 
terriffic bang followed by a fearsome firework display of all kinds of 
shell, Very lights, bombs, etc., etc., describing various parabote in 
the air. Our dread and horror was that a shell might be thus hurtled 
into our cave and burst on impact ! Soon followed the blowing up of 
the second and third barges, and when the rain of shell, etc., had 
subsided, we felt free to raise our heads and survey the scene. And 
what a sight for the beholders ! ! 
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boxes wMcli had been placed in readiness for tlie Brigade and Divi- 
sional Ammunition Colnmns to draw that evening. These were 
blazing fiercely and a box would go up with a bang and a scream of 
flying fragments as the heat reached the cordite in the cartridges. 
Huge fragments of the steel plates of the barges were lying about,, 
twisted into every conceivable shape ; some were found five hundred 
yards inland. Near our Ordnance Dump a fire was burning away in 
a large stack of trussed hay. The wind was carrying the flames right 
across the dump and our first necessity was to put the fire out. A 
bucket party was formed on a ‘'chain ” to the river and the blaze 
tackled. Our dump was safe for the moment unless some blazing 
wood from the ammunition pile was thrown amongst the tents. By 
this time it was dark and the horror of the blazing ammunition pile 
and the danger from flying fragments of shell every five mhiiites or so 
were very real experiences. 

We were warned that the Arabs would most probably attempt a 
raid whilst the camp was all upset, so some salved rifles were loaded 
and placed in readiness. All then turned in for the night to get what 
rest was passible amidst the incessant explosions of ammunition boxes. 
And what a night it was ! The greatest possible measure of safety 
was achieved by piling trusses of hay between our open-air beds and 
the fire, but sleep was impossible. When morning dawned, the fires 
were nearly all burned out and it was possible to survey the awful 
damage caused by that fourteenth shell. Had the Turks been able 
to attack in force that night, or for the next few days, our batteries 
would rapidly have been silenced from lack of ammunition. About 
9 a.m. two Turkish aeroplanes came over very leisurely and surveyed 
the scene flying fairly low. Fortunately, they dropped no bombs to 
add to the debacle. 

A few days later, the dumps were moved downstream a mile or so 
to Arab village, out of range. Thus the stable-door was successfully 
shut — after the horse was gone. 

“For want of a nail the battle was lost.'' 

For want of a simple quick-release apparatus, the Tigris 
Force Ammunition Park was destroyed. 
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MAN-DAY PROBLEMS 

By Captaiy H. G. L. Brain, 13th Frontier Force Rifles 

Tlxe difficulties of tlie problem have given rise to a feeling of iiorror 
among those who have to deal with it. A statement of the advantages 
the scheme bestows will perhaps help to assuage this feeling, but it 
cannot cure the problem of its difficulties. These are due to some 
fundamental causes. One must understand what these are and try to- 
apply a remedy. 

To appreciate the advantages it is essential to be clear in one’s- 
own mind how recruiting was carried out before the introduction of 
the scheme. This was done as vacancies occurred. It was a difficult 
operation because a Training Battalion could enlist recruits only when 
a vacancy fell in the combined strength of an Active Battalion plus 
that of its affiliated company. To ensure that a Battalion was always 
up to strength a very accurate forecast of its wastage was necesary 
and difficult to obtain. Enlisting in anticipation of vacancies occur- 
ring was not possible because it would have meant exceeding the 
authorised establishment thereby courting audit objection. 

As denoted by its name, the basis of the present scheme is the 
Man-day/’ i.e,, one complete day during which a man is housed,, 
clothed and fed at Government expense. It wdll readily be seen 
therefore that an Active Battalion with an authorised establishment 
of 723 is entitled to cost Government : 

723 X 365 man-days. 

Similarly a Training Battalion 795 x 365 man-days. 

A Regiment of five Battalions plus Training Battalion 
5 X 723 X 365 1319475 

795 X 365 290175 

1609650 man-days. 

The advantages. 

The Commanding Officer of a Training Battalion derives the 
following benefits : — 

1. So long as its authorised number of man-days for the year- 

is not exceeded, a regiment may enlist recruits when it 
likes. It need not wait for vacancies to occur. 

2, Subject to the above proviso, the authorised establishment 

of a regiment may be exceeded at any time without fear 
of audit objection. 
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Man-clay Problems 
. Tlie al30ve give great latitude. Tlie problem is Iiow to derive tlie 
greatest benefit. In 'the methods tried certain difficulties have been 
•experienced and the scheme has been blamed in consequence. 

The difficidties. 

The chief difficulty is the cj_uestion of keeping Active Battalions 
up to strength. This is due mainly to three root causes. In the 
first place, it must be realised that recruits take time to train and that 
during their training some are discharged as '' unlikely ’’ or for some 
other reason. Secondly, the anticipated wastages as calculated by 
each Active Battalion are seldom accurate. These two factors, when 
coupled together, give rise to great fluctuations in the strengths of 
Active Battalions. One battalion by over-estimating its wastage 
thereby receives more vacancies for recruits. In due course, when 
these johi, the battalion becomes over strength. It therefore receives 
fewer vacancies the following year when perhaps its wastage is greater. 
The exceeding of its establishment by one battalion is done at the 
expense of other battalions who have to receive fewer vacancies, as 
otherwise, the authorised number of man-days will be exceeded. It 
starts a vicious circle of one battalion gaining at the expense of others 
who in turn have to be compensated. 

The stresses and strains upon the workings of the man-day scheme 
introduced by such factors as the above are difficult to estimate and 
-once the equilibrium has been upset it is impossible to stabilise without 
.some drastic action. 

A step in the right direction. 

In 1933-34 an attempt was made by A.H.Q. to stabilize recruit- 
ing and to counter the difficulties of fluctuating wastage by regulating 
the outflow to the reserve from each regiment, i.e., a quota of 40 men 
from each Active Battalion was to be sent to the reserve during the 
year 1934-35. Owing to uneven transfers to the reserve in the past, 
a universal quota such as the above wus found to be impracticable of 
immediate application without exceeding the total establisliment of 
reservists. In consequence, the fixed number for transfers during 
1935-36, was varied for each regiment and is so liable to vary imtil 
such time as the annual turn-over to the reserve in each regiment is 
equalised. When this occurs a universal quota of 35—40 per Active 
Battalion will be possible of application. 

The advantages of the above measure are that by fixing the quota 
for the reserve the total annual wastage per Active Battalion will be 
ascertained with some accuracy. Recruiting will be made easier. 
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Tlie above is excellent enoiigli ; it is a step in tlie right direction 
wMch will eventually lead to the introduction of the universal quota^ 
referred to above, for each Active Battalion. This should be our one 
aim and object, is,,, to stabilise the yearly outflow. It is essential 
that it must be so because of the time recruits take to train. 


In addition to stabilising the annual turn-over to reserve, we 
should aim at stopping Active Battalions strengths fluctuating and 
so to keep all Active Battalions as near their Peace Establishments as 
possible. The fact whether or not an Active Battalion plus its affi- 
liated company is up to combined strength is really immaterial. Varia- 
tions in the number of men for pension and unforeseen discharges will 
remain. Similarly small fluctuations will occur in the quota for 
reserve owing to unforeseen wastage from the reserve itself. To 
compensate for these variations the A. H. Q. scheme (to regulate 
wastages and facilitate their calculation), requires supplementing 
within the regiment by some measure which will give the man-day 
scheme the chance it requires to justify its potentialities. Some such 
tentative measures are put forward in the following paragraphs. 


The Ideal Solution, 

The ideal would be attained if all battalions could waste an even 
number every year and if all recruiting could be done on a regimental 
as opposed to a battalion basis. The former is difficult for the present 
because each battalion has a variable annual number for pension. 
The latter could be done and was in fact tried out in one regiment, 
with a view to its general adoption. For various reasons it was 
rejected. The '' pool ’’ system of receiving, training and drafting 
recruits is admittedly the ideal from a war point of view, and will 
probably have to be adopted in a war of any magnitude, but it would 
be difficult to persuade all battalions that they can get the best results 
from it in peace. 

A Suggested Solution , 

If one cannot hope to see the ideal adopted, one can at least adopt 
it in part. It is suggested, therefore, that the solution may lie in the 
.following procedure. 


Battalions should endeavour to 'waste as evenly as possible every 
year. At present this is hard, but as time goes on men for pension 
will become less and the handicap of uneven transfers to reserve in 
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past j^ears will be overcome provided battalions try now and co- 
operate witli A. H. Q. to equalise turn-over. This will help to steady 
down the present variations. 

To combat present fluctiiations and subsequently to eliminate 
•any small variations that may remain, it is desirable that the Officer 
Commanding Training Battalion be empowered to post to any Active 
Battalion 2b per cent, from each Company of those recruits about to 
be attested irrespective of the affiliated Company to which they may 
belong. In. this manner should one Active Battalion be under strength^^ 
the Officer Commanding Training Battalion can rapidly build it up and 
so ensure that all the Active Battalions of the regiment are of equal 
' strength. 

The idea is simple enough. The difficulty lies in adapting it to 
the present system with the minimum dislocation and discontent. 

There need be no dislocation if a proper system be adopted. Eoom 
does not permit of details being given here. The scheme has been 
adopted in one regiment already and no difficulty has been experienced. 

As regards discontent, grouses there wdll be : the chief one being 
that Battalions are liable to lose their good recruits who may, in this 
manner, be posted to another Active Battalion. If this assertion be 
examined it can hold no water. To begin with only 25 per cent, are 
liable to transfer. The 75 per cent, left is more than enough to cover 
recruiting of men with family connections. Those enlisted directly 
by a Recruiting Officer and who have no such claims do not really 
miud which Active Battalion they join. They will find men from 
their districts in all battalions. When they enlist they do so for 
the regiment and are only posted to particular companies on arrival 
at the Training Battalion. 

Conclusion. 

It is submitted that the above solution has the merits of preserving 
the present system of healthy rivalry between Active Battalions and 
•of their affiliated companies in the Training Battalion. It ensures that 
Active Battalions get the recruits they want enlisted for them and the 
same time gives the Officer Commanding a Training Battalion power 
to reconcile unforeseen fluctuations in Active Battalion strengths. 
Man-days are more easily accoimted for. One has not to worry 
constantly whether a certain battalion will over or under waste. The 
•dislocation of recruiting demands is eliminated. One battalion cannot 
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:gam in strengtli at tlie expense of another. Adjustments arc made 
iiiontlil}" as occasion may demand. Should the regiment, as a whole, 
prove to be over-wasting a gencn'a.1 increase in the demand for recruits 
can be made witlioiit worry, as to which battalion will require the extra 
recruits so demanded. Grey hairs will he less perceptible among 
0.*s C. of Tiaining Battalions. IsFo Active Battalion can say it is being 
done doTO — all have the same chance. Each can vary its actual 
wastage without fear. Each will he maintained at approximately 
the same strength. The strengths of companies at the Training 
Battalion will remain equal thus facilitating accommodation and 
administration and giving all companies an equal chance in games 
.and sports. 
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AN UNUSUAL JOURNEY HOME FROM INDIA 
By Captain- E. W. H. Clarke, r.e. 

Pfelimimfies. 

.Ill December' 1933 two impecunious sapper subalterns,. W. F«. 
Anderson serving in Ohitral and myself in Eisalpur, were brought into* 
toucli with each other while casting round to achieve a solution to a 
common problem. A¥e both wanted to travel home seeing as much 
of the world as we could with minimum discomfort and expense. 
The following considerations affected our decision as to its solution — 

(а) We could neither of us afford to spend more than £150 or two 
months on the journey. 

(б) We both wanted to explore places of interest and not to turn 
the journey into a test of endurance or mechanical ability. 

We had the good fortune to be able to consult Lieut.-CoL 
E. W. C. Noel, who has travelled most routes by most means of 
transport in the Middle East; so, taking Hs kind advice, we decided 
to apply for sanction to travel by the following route, using trans- 
port acquired locally : — 

Peshawar, Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, Meshed, Teheran, Kerman- 
shah, Baghdad, Damascus, Jerusalem, Haifa, Istambul; Budapest, 
Vienna, and then home. 

Applications were therefore submitted through the normal chan- 
nels to Army Headquarters for sanction for our itinerary, and CTiiiidlay' 
& Co. (Agents), Peshawar, imdertook to obtain visas on our passports 
for .Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, Syria, Turkey and Greece. Visas for 
these countries excepting Afghanistan were obtained within six weeks, 
the Afghan visa was withheld pending Army Headquarters sanction. 
It was not till seven weeks later that I heard that sanction could 
not be granted for travel in Afghanistan, North-West of Kandahar, so 
an amended itinerary was submitted via Kabul, Kandahar, Quetta, 
Zahedan and Meshed. It was now the second week in February and 
our leave was due to commence on 7tli April Eventually, sanction 
was received on 6th April after frantic cabling at our expense between 
various high authorities. Our start would have had to be delayed, 
if' we were to wait for Afghan visas, m thanks to 'kind assistance 
promptly given by Headquarters Peshawar District, we decided tO" 
do a quick tour of the North-West Frontier from Peshawar to Quetta 
instead of motoring through Afghanistan. 



uur only otiier preparations were to settle ttat the weekly train 
leaving Quetta for Nok Kundi on April 16 tli must be a ruling fixture 
and send requests to tbe Political Agent in Quetta for arrangemente 
for transport from Nok Kundi to Zahedan, and to tbe Vice-Consul in 
Zabedan for assistance with transport from Zabedan to Mesbed in con- 
junction witli tlie train. . 

Our decisions regarding otlier details worked out well and were 
as follows : — 

Kit to be limited to two suit cases each, so that we could carry 

our own luggage on Euroneaii railwavc-. -nlna o 
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The Kurrain valley was looking lovely with the fruit blossom out 
in the village orchards and rambler roses on the bungalows. We 
struck heavy thimder showers in Parachinar (mile 163) but had a 
delightful week-end, foregathering with friends and visiting the Pehvar 
Kotal Pass and the hospitable militia garrison at Teri Mand on Sunday. 


On April 9th we made an early start down the Kiirram valley to 
Thai (mile 56), where we turned right to cut over into the Tochi valley 
at Mir Ali (mile 95). From Mir Ali we made good going, lunching in 
Kazmak (mile 142). The new direct road Razmak-Waiia had just been 
opened, but we decided to motor via Jandola and Sarwekai both to see 
the scenes of the fightmg in 1919-20 and to look up friends in the South 
Waziristan Scouts. After a stop for tea in the Scouts Mess at Sarwekai, 
we reached Wana (mile 237) about 7 p.ni., where we were entertained 
and accommodated in the R. A. — ^E. E. Mess. The roads were 
extremely good and well bridged everywhere. The gradually increas- 
ing barrenness and ruggedness of the siirroimdings was very striking 
the further we travelled Southwards. 

The remainder of the journey to Quetta was made in easy stages 
•over well surfaced unmetalled roads, on which it w^as possible to average 
20-25 m.p.h. without any undue hurry. On April 9th w^e got through 
the sector ofroadthatisnormallyclosed owing to possibilities of raiding, 
this brought us via Gul Each (mile 39) and (fording the Gomal and the 
Zhob rivers on causeways) to Fort Sandeman (93 miles). On April 
11th we motored on from Fort Sandeman to Loralai (lllmiles) and on 
the 12th to Quetta (124 miles). This route is longer than the direct 
road down the Zhob valley, but it runs through more varied surround 
ings and gave us a chance of seeing Ziarat, Quetta’s hill station, a fasci- 
nating collection of round, thatched, single roomed huts perched among 
the juniper trees, 8,000 feet above sea level. 

Our wmek-end in Quetta was well spent, visits were made to 
Mr. Skrine, the Political Agent and to the Persian Consul. The former 
gave us useful advice on travelling in Persia and a promise that trans- 
port should be arranged for us, meeting the train at Eok Kimdi, to 
take us on to Zahedan. The latter lent us a useful guide book on 
Persia, which we had failed to obtain elsewhere. 


We left Quetta on 16th April by the weekly train to Nok Kundi 
(303 miles). Our Pathan driver left us in high spirits to motor the Ford 
back to its new owner in Peshawar via Dera Ghazi Khan and Lahore ; 
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lie had been paid up to buy petrol for tlie whole journey and had visions 
nf all the remuneration he would receive from the collection of taxi- 
:fares en rotite. The rail journey was a dusty onCj through a waterless 
desert, the stations being merely fortified posts supplied with food and 
water by rail from Quetta or Nuski. A motor track roughly marked 
with piles of stones runs alongside the railway. The rail fare (2nd 
class) is about £2 a head, and no food is available on the train or at any 
station. 

We arrived at Nok Kundi soon after 9 a.m. The village consisted 
of a collection of mud huts in the desert, but it w^as remarkable 
the quantity of goods collected there — ^dried fruits from Persia, hides 
from Afghanistan, etc. — while it appeared that camel caravans of 
Afghans and Baluchis converged on it from all directions. After 
purchasing eggs and fresh fruit, we got away about 12-30 p.m. in the 
front seats of a Chevrolet lorry reserved for us by the Assistant Political 
Agent. Our fellow-passengers were a party of Pathans from the 
Kiirram, 'who were on a pilgrimage to the Moslem holy places and were 
completely undismayed by the fact that only one of their number 
could speak any language but Pushtu. No road has been constructed 
over the Baluchistan sector, so that it took eight hours’ uncomfortable 
travelling to cover the 109 miles to the Persian frontier at Mirjawa. 
The Persian Customs Officer spoke excellent French, and, after drinking 
tea with him and having our luggage cleared, we moved into the clean 
but unfurnished British Rest-house, a relic of railway days, which had a 
piped water-supply. It seems remarkable that no attempt is being 
made to construct a road over this alignment in Indian territory, where 
six or seven lorries travel daily in each direction between Nok Kundi 
and Mirjawa carrying goods and passengers. The present freight 
charges are Rs. 2/- per maund for the single journey, due to the 
extremely heavy wear and tear on the motor transport employed. 

The Second Stage, — Through Persia by road to Khanigin 
(1880 miles) 

The joxirney through Persia was chiefly remarkable for the extreme 
cheapness of road travel: for the vast areas of sand}?' deserts surrounded 
by rugged hills and interspersed with vivid patches of green round 
the villages, made still more fascinating by the blue green tiles of the 
minarets of the mosque peering out of the trees and the blaze of colour 
from the wild tulips and poppies in the fields: for the ever-present 
background of snow-capped mountains from the volcano Koh-i-Tuftan 
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west of Mirjawa to the peaks in Kurdistan nortk of Hamadan and 
KermanskaL : for the friendliness and curiosity of the \-illage people 
throughout the country and, last but not least, for the impossibility 
of ever finding a Persian who was prepared to hurry or be punctual. 

e countiy bears striking tribute to the efficiency of the present regime • 
banditry is apparently completely suppressed,'^ private possession of 
arms is not aUowed, the military and police are numerous and well 

organised, enterprisein the shape of town-plamiing schemes, road repairs 

and railway construction was found in evidence. The only obstacle to 
travel is the frequent examination of passports ; the visa must be 
made out in Persian script, as most police are unable to read Roman 
writing and lengthy, verbal explanations will be required before the 
foreigner is allowed to proceed on his travels. However, with only 
one exception, we met with courtesy and kindly assistance from all, 
Persian government officials. 

Quite a good unmetalled road commenced in Persian teiritory so 
the lorrj did the forty-three miles into Zahedan in two and a haK 
hours on the morning of the 18th. The fare was left to our discretion, 
but Rs. 25 from the two ofusseemedto please the driver enormously. 

Ajml 18— 21.— By Persian mail lorry, Zahedan-Meshed, 630 miles. 
■We spotted the British Consulate at once on our arrival in Zahedan,. 
as it enclosed the only two trees in the place. Major Rivett-Carnac 
kindly had baths and an invitation to stay ready for us. We decided 
to go on by the mail lorry leaving that night, as they only rim three 
days a week, and do greater daily mileages than other lorries. They 
are manned by two drivers driving in reliefs and only halt for four or 
five hours at night. The contractor luidertook to take us for 85 krans 
(just over £1) each to Meshed, and the drivers were ready to give us a 
front seat, but an unpleasant subordinate postal official turned us out 
into the back. The journey across the Seistan desert w^as hot, and we 
spent the first night carrying out roadside repairs in Hormuk (mile 45). 
The second night we erected our camp-beds in the garage yard at Bir- 
jand (mile 302). The road then climbed into the mountains, and the 
air got colder and colder, while we ran into rain and sleet. The third 
night we reached a dirty garage hotel at Turbat-i-Haidari (mile 540) at ’ 
2 a.m. in pouring rain, we had rather an unpleasant night, sharing 
a room with rats and a snoring Persian driver. At 4 p.m. next day 
we reached Meshed swathed in coats and blankets, to be met by a ser- 
vant wdth a welcome invitation from Major Gastrell to stay at the 
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Consulate. We liad no difficulty in obtaining tea and weU-cooked 
Persian bread, rice and meat anywhere on the route ; and a comic 
little Persian whiled away our time by recounting his versions of the 
stories of Joseph and his brethi-en, Abraham and Isaac and a discourse 

on the Moslem and Christian religions at great length. 

April 22-23.- At the British Consulate, Meshed. It poured 
with rain for forty-eight hours and the Teheran Eoad was reported 
impassable. We managed, however, to look at the Shrine of the 
Imam Eeza and the Golden Mosque from the outside, and Major 
Gastrell took us out to a beautiful Persian house and garden at Wakil- 
abad, but our efforts to reach the Tux'k-i-Bey vaUey proved abortive ; 
the car stuck in a river. in spate, and we spent the remainder of the 
afternoon drying the ignition. The Consulate head clerk found us 
.a car ovmer, who contracted to take us to Teheran via the Caspian 
Sea at Meshed-es-Sirr for 1,000 krans (£12)— 742 miles, about 2d. a 
mile. 

April 24-26.— By hired car, Meshed-Meshed-es-Sirr, 558 miles. 
A 1927 Dodge with a wild-looking Persian driver in a beret turned up 
at the Consulate at 9 a.m. The weather had cleared the previous 
night, so we got imder way as soon as we had paid down our 50 per 
cent, deposit with the garage. The river crossings were still very deep, 
and we met Major Pybus, the Military Attache in Teheran, stuck in 
■one about fifty miles out ; he immediately invited us to stay with him 
in the Legation, and promised to warn his wife by telegram of our 
impending arrival. We halted for lunch at Qadimgah, one of the most 
lovely of the Persian villages. Snow mountains backed the old mud 
fort on a hill with the village and its blue-domed mosque nestling in 
the trees at the foot, while wild tulips and poppies made a blaze 
of colour in the fields. The first night was spent in the garage Massis at 
Sabzawar (mUe 150), a very clean and well-run hotel with its own 
electric light plant under Eussian management, a pleasant change 
from Turbat-i-Haidari : the second we were again very comfortable 
in Semnan (mile 423). The third day we climbed up over an 8,000 foot 
pass, where snow was falling and lying in deep drifts near the road. 
We turned right at Firuzkuh (mile 465) and ran into dense fog on the 
top of the gorge leading down to the Caspian ; the road descended 
steeply for some seven miles, and we suddenly ran out of the fog, to 
find ourselves in a new world of green turf and bushes, which rapidly 
•^changed to beech and oak forests, the scenery closely resembling the 
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Wye Valley. Railway ' construction was' going on eveiFwliere. Tke- 
alignment liad been cleverly laid out in most difficult country, and 
reinforced concrete was being used in the construction of all bridges on 
a most graceful design. Trains were already rumiing on the last 
twenty miles into Shahi (mile 533). 

A'pril 27. —At the Orient Hotel, Meshed-es-Sirr. The Orient 
Hotel was clean, and they fed us on fresh bread, salmon, and caviare. 
The country round was like the edge of the New Forest, but with sand, 
dunes along the seashore. So we spent a most enjoyable day walking, 
bathing, and exploring the country, while the car’s spring, broken on 
our arrival, was being repaired in Barfarush. 

The Caspian seaboard is quite one of the most attractive and 
interesting parts of the world. The wild flowers, the beech and pine 
forests and the green fields with their stake and bound fences remind 
one strongly of England. The hew railway has brought a very cosmo- 
politan population in its track, a Swedish firm are supplying the rolling- 
stock, Italian, G-erman, Belgian and Swiss engineers are working on the 
rail alignment and bridge construction, while Turkomani refugees from 
Soviet Russia are mixed with Persians in the labour gangs. The 
Shah has had a country house constructed in the pine woods close to 
the hot, sulphur springs at Chablus and a motor road is under 
construction direct from Chablus to Teheran over a 10,000 foot pass.. 

April 28. — ^By hired car, Meshed-es-Sirr — Teheran, 196 miles. 
Our combined hotel bill came to 90 krans (just over £1). Elsewhere 
we found 10 to 15 krans for the room, and about 5 krans per person 
per meal were about the normal charges. We struck trouble on the 
road, due to heavy rain and snow that had fallen higher up the gorge. 
The road was broken further along the coast beyond Chablus, and. 
many cars were returning to Teheran after the Moharrum holidays. 
The first break was a causeway that had fallen in about mile 60 ; 
this was bridged by a gang of coolies with railway sleepers after two 
hours. The second obstacle was a stream in spate. Here a lorry 
had gone over into the torrent, but another coolie gang completed the 
construction of a temporary crib bridge within twenty minutes, A. few 
miles f urther on snow was lying, and we met a lorry head-on at a bend ; 
while the drivers were arguing as to who should reverse, down came the 
cliff with the melting snow ; the bulk of the slide came down behind. 
us, and we got away with a stoved-in door and a flattened near wing 
after rolling away a few boulders that were resting against the car. 
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Tlieii we made good going up to mile 160, where another causeway- 
had fallen in and a lorry had taken a plunge over into the river. This 
obstruction had again got a coolie gang already working on it, so 
we got away after another twenty minutes delay. Night had fallen, 
and at mile 175 our lights discovered a car stuck and a Belgian family, 
including two children, wading helplessly Imee-deep in slime. Our 
driver charged past them near the outer edge, where the going was 
good, and we then went back to get the Belgians out of the mess, after- 
which the Belgians in a smart new saloon Ford V. 8 stuck respectfiillv 
to our tail as we knocked and rattled over the last twenty-five miles 
into Teheran. Our day was not yet done, as we were taken off after 
dinner to be initiated into Teheran's most up-to-date dance hall The 
Ganary," with its Russian band. 

April 29-30.— At the British Legation, Teheran. Teheran is a 
strange mixture of the ancient East and modern West ; wide avenues 
are taking the place of the old narrow streets and there are some fine 
modern buildings in the city, but the old covered bazaars still remain, 
where the old industries still flourish and Persian art and wares are- 
still sold, and the normal transport throughout the city is still the 
driishky drawn by two ponies. 

Everyone in the Legation showed us hospitality, and we spent 
two very pleasant days meeting the Corps Diplomatique in Teheran.. 
A reception at the Japanese Embassy and a visit to the Gulistan 
Palace, where we saw the Shah's treasures and the famous Peacock 
throne, were of especial interest. A loan of some Legation ponies 
enabled us to get plenty of exercise and to see something of the sur- 
rounding country too. 

May 1 — 3. — ^By returning petrol lorry, Teheran-Kermanshah, . 
355 miles.— A garage contracted to let us have two front seats on a 
Willys Overland lorry returning to Qasr-i-Shirin for 80 krans (£1 
each). The road Teheran -Kazvin was terribly bad, and our driver 
unfortunately fell in with his brother driving another lorry in the same 
direction ; this meant tea drinking at every roadside house and monkey 
tricks passing and repassiiig each other all along the route, with the 
resulif that we did not reach Aweh (mile 160) and puli up for the night 
until 1-30 a.m. Here we slept on the road, as there was no proper 
garage hotel. We got into Hamadan (mile 245) at 12-30 p.m., but 
after promises to start again within an hour we eventually got away 
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a big load of currants and timbex 'at 8-SO p.m. Hamadaii is 
■ bsing town-planned out of allrecognitioii and a vast square is appear- 
• ing in tlie middle of the town. The road climbs up into the mountains 

from Hamadan, and the. snow-capped peaks looked lovely in the 

moonlight, but it as so cold that when the lorry halted at the Kanga- 
war (mile 300) that we decided to sleep where we were in the front 
. seat. The carvings on the cliff face at Bisituii (mile 320) were very 
fine, and we got a wonderful view of the surrounding country from the 
cleft in the rock. The lorry was now going very badly, and we only 
got into Kermanshah at 11 a.m., after taking five and a half hours to 
do the last fifty-five miles. The British Consul, Mr. Summerhayes, 
was able to arrange two seats in a new Chevrolet touring car going down 
to Khaniqin that afternoon, so after a very welcome bath and lunch 
at the Consulate we paid off our lorry at a reduced rate and set off 
in the Chevrolet with an Iraqi gentleman in the spare seat. 

3Iay S.—By touring car, Kermanshah-Khaniqin, 142 miles. The 
driver contracted to take us for 75 krans (just under £1) each, with all 
our luggage, nd v e had a very comfortable journey, dropping down the 
fine gorge off the Iranian Plateau into a valley not unlike the Swat in 
Northern India. The plateau appeared like the edge of a table tow’er- 
ing some 2,500 feet sheer above the low country. We reached the 
frontier at dusk, and, after changing our Persian notes into silver, got 
through without delay. We found the entire Traqi customs staff 
dressed in pyjamas, as it was a w^arm night. An immensely fat 
Traqi customs officer greeted us with great affability and proceeded to 
pass us into the country and sign up the necessary forms without 
stopping eating nuts stored in his pyjama pocket and drinking coffee 
throughout the process. 

At Khaniqin we were required to appear before a medical inspector, 
but our certificates of vaccination and inoculation from India carried 
us through without any actual inspection. The station at Khaniqin 
has a canteen and a rest house, so we -were able to get cleansed and 
fed before boarding the night train to Baghdad, \Thich left at 11-20 
p.m. 

T/ie Third Stage— An inexpensive tour in Iraq ^ Transjordania and 
Palestine (1,000 miles). 

31ay 4-6 . — By train Khaniqin-Baghdad ' 110 , miles and a 
week-end in Baghdad.— It had been pouring with rain all night, so 
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when we arrived at Baghdad East at 6-30 a.m., it was a pleasant, cool 
morning, but as the week-end progressed the weather warmed up 
and this was the only hot period during the whole journey. The 
cleanliness and orderliness of the city immediately impressed itseE 
on us, but perhaps this was only in contrast with the Persian 
towns ; and we thoroughly enjoyed a real English breakfast, our 
first for some time, at Claridge’s Hotel. 

A visit to a Sapper friend working with the E. A. E. at Hinaidi 
had most fruitful results. We were invited to stay in a E. A. F. Mess, 
and offered our choice of a free ride to Transjordania, Palestine or 
Egypt on either a troop-carrier ’plane or a convoy of Eiley cars 
returning to Cairo. This final offer was the means of saving us over 
£10 each, the Nairn Transport fare from Baghdad to Damascus ; 
this company runs two or three services a week between Baghdad and 
Damascus and also connects ’Iraq Eailways with the Taurus express 
via Mosul and Nisibin, which is the quickest route home from ’Iraq 
by land. 

We found other old friends just out from England and the E. A. F. 
were most hospitable, so that we spent an extremely pleasant week- 
end in Baghdad. The mosaic tiling on the minarets in the city is very 
beautiful, and a visit to Ctesiphon 26 miles out was very well worth 
while ; the view from the top of the arch, over 100 feet high, gives one 
a wonderful panorama of the unending flatness, palm groves and 
irrigated fields of the Tigris and Euphrates river basin. Our Sapper 
friend was Master of the Baghdad Hounds, so we got our fiU of amuse- 
ment, exercising hounds and picking up an occasional hunt after 
outlying jackals. The wonderful cheapness of the Arab pony, whose 
average price is £5— £15, has made polo, hunting and racing popular 
and within the means of everyone s 'pocket in ’Iraq, Transjordania 
and Palestine. 

May 7. —By Air, Hinaidi-Amman (500 miles) and by car Amman- 
Zerka(15 miles). — We were away at 6 am. in a heavily-loaded Victoria 
troop-carrier with the English visitors. It was fascinating flying over 
the date groves of the river area, but as we cleared the Euphrates and 
reached the desert, the bumping began. We arrived at Eutbah about 
9 a.m., by which time we had practically one and aU including the 
E. A. F. crew succumbed to air sickness. Here we halted for half an 
hour’s fuelling and refreshments (but not for me !) and the pilot glibly 
remarked that it would be quite aU right at 10,000 feet, but that we 
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were sucli a heavy load that he couldn't climb there. After Eutbahj. 
General , green but determined, firmly ejected the spare pilot 

from the cockpit in search of fresh air; he was the only military 
member to survive the ordeal Eather more than two hours’ yawing, 
pitching and bumping brought us with thankful hearts to Amman, 500 
miles, in five hours flying time. Here the E. A. F. kindly arranged a 
taxi for us and we motored 15 miles north to look up another Sapper 
friend serving with the Transjordania Frontier Force at Zerka. The 
T. J. F. F. appeared to be a job in a thousand ; they recruit a very fine 
type of man, mainly Jews and Arabs with an admixture of Germans, 
English or any nationality residing in the coimtry ; the force is 
organised as two full strength squadrons of cavalry moxmted on Arab 
ponies and two companies of mechanised infantry with a large propor- 
tion of machhie-guns mounted in half-tracked lorries, so they are a 
smart, highly mobile force equipped with the most modern equipment : 
the country round is brown, gravel, rolling desert and rather monoto- 
nous, but it is 3,000 — 4,000 feet up with a dry, cool climate and two or- 
three square miles of very fine duck shooting are within easy reach : 
Zerka itself is equipped with every convenience from '' h and c ” tO' 
polo grounds and squash courts. At Zerka, again, we met with kind 
hospitality and as it appeared to be two oflicers ’ birthdays that day, 
champagne flowed in mess that night. 

May 8.— By car, Zerka- Jerusalem (90 miles). — The C. O.’s 
car happened to be going in to fetch an officer joining the force, so we 
were oflered a lift in the big Buick with its six-foot Arab driver, re- 
puted to be the biggest expert on this very tricky sector of road. A- 
halt was made in Amman to look at the fine Eoman amphitheatre and 
the Emir Abdullah’s capital. Then we twisted and turned down the 
long gorge from over 3,000 feet above sea level to 1,000 feet below 
it, passed the fruit gardens in Es Salt, and passed immense rhododen- 
drons bordering the road and growing up to 15—20 feet in height. 
We crossed the Jordan by the AUenby Bridge and passed Jericho 
with Jerusalem already in sight on the hill above. After reporting 
our arrival at E. A. F. Headquarters we arrived at the Seaforth 
Highlanders’ Mess in time for lunch. More hospitality and an offer of 
accommodation resulted. 

9-lL— A halt in Jerusalem.— The city has a wonderful 
situation. Some 3,000 feet above sea level, looking over the Dead 
Sea to the mountains of Moab. The white building stone, which 
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attains a golden colour witli age, and the fact that the modern budd- 
ings are in keeping with the old makes it especially attractive. Some 
of the holy places, particularly the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, are 
disappomting, but the Mosque of Omar, the little old church of the 
Ascension and the War cemetery, beautifully kept and wonderftilly 
sited overlooking the city, are weU worth a visit. Inquiries elicited 
the conclusion that sea travel round the coast was probably preferable 
to the rail journey through Turkey, and that a convenient Lloyd 
Triestino boat was leaving Haifa on May 18th, so we decided to board 
her. 


May 12-W. A stay in Hebron. We were lucky in rmming 
into a Cambridge friend of Anderson’s, who was running a hospital in 
Hebron. He persuaded us to come out to stay with him. He had a 
big Stutz car and toured us round Southern Palestine visiting Beit 
Jibrin, Gaza and Beersheba. This part of Palestine is much less 
overrun by trippers and is full of both charm and interest with its large 
fields of waving corn, olive trees and poppies and memories of the 
early fighting in the Palestine campaign. Hebron itself has a purely 
Arab population and the stone archways in the old bazaar and 
Joseph’s tomb are extremely attractive. 


May 15.— By car, Hebron-Haifa (140 miles). The road runs 
along the ridge of the hills of Samaria through Jerusalem and Nablus 
until the edge is reached above the plain of Esdreelon. Prom here 
there is a magnificent view north to Mount Tabor and Nazareth, west 
to Mount Carmel and south to Nablus, the red soil of the plam shows 
up the green of the cultivation and the circular Jewish settlements 
nestling in newly growing trees most vividly. The road has a fine 
surface and once down in the plain the Stutz did her 70-80 m. p. h. 
in comfort and safety. In Haifa we found a very comfortable and 
well-run Italian hospice— the Stella Maris— up on Moimt Carmel, 
which was very much cheaper and more pleasant than the hotels in 
the town. Haifa is rather a crowded modern and unattractive town 
full of refugee German Jews, its population and harbour trade appear 
to be increasing at a phenomenal rate. 


May 16-17.— By ’bus to Tiberias and El Tabgah and back 
to Haifa (110 miles). After fixing up 2nd class accommodation on 
s. s. Helouan sailing on 18th, we boarded a ’bus for Tiberias. Only 
two days had elapsed since the cloudburst and Tiberias was six inches 
to a foot deep in red slime all over the lower portion of the town. 
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EaUings had been, uprooted and the contents of shops and houses were 
lying bedded in. the slime, but the T. J. F. F. and police were doing 
yeoman salvage work and demolishing all houses in a dangerous condi- 
tion. Another hus took us on to Father Tapper’s hospice at the nor- 
thern end of the lake. The hospice has a lovely garden with tropical 
flowers and fruits growing in it, and there is a perfect bathing beach of 
silver sand backed by a copse of blue gum trees. The setting sun 
t urned the pink hillsides round the lake to a deep rose red and then to 
orange, altogether a heavenly setting. The next morning vras spent 
in exploring Capernaum with its ruined Eoman synagogue and the 
northern shore of the lake ; we finished up with another bathe. After 
lunch we jumped a lorry into Tiberias, thence by ’bus to Nazareth, 
which was disappointing, St. Joseph’s Church with its grotto only 
being worth a visit. Another ’bus took us into Haifa by 7 p.m. 

May 18. — By train, to Athlit and back (25 miles). The old 
Crusader castle was one of the best finds we made in the country. 
We had the whole place to ourselves and spent a most amusing morning 
exploring its vaults and dungeons and finally a perfect bathe. You 
can dive straight off the castle abutments into ten feefc of clear Medi- 
terranean water. We embarked on the s.s. Helouan on our return 
to Haifa that evening. 

The Fourth Stage — Round the Mediterranean on a Tourist Boat 

(2,400 miles). 

We secured second class accommodation, which worked out at 
£25 each for the round trip from Haifa to Venice with nine days living 
included, actually we should have been perfectly comfortable and 
have saved £9 on the fare had we booked third class special. These 
tourist boats run fortnightly in each direction round the Mediterranean 
throughout the season. Every class passenger is allowed to use any 
part of the ship and the whole ship’s staff seem to be intent on seeing 
to the comfort and enjoyment of the passengers. However, we foimd 
that we could both economise and amuse ourselves better by making 
our o^vn arrangements on land rather than by joining in the tours 
arranged by the ship’s purser. 

The first night on board we found ourselves at a table with two 
ladies, one Syrian and one Egyptian, and two men, one a Swiss and the 
other an Italian ship’s ofiS-cer. The latter’s official capacity was the 
Master of Pleasure; ” he arranged all entertainments on board and 
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kept the ladies amused by stories told mainly in French, whenever he 
was not otherwise employed. The next night we were moved to an 

English-speaking table, where we found ourselves in congenial English 

and American company. 

On May 19th we reached Beirut and secured a car for the day for 

£2 to take us up through the Lebanon Hills and the Syrian vineyards 
to Baalbek. This is a wonderful spot built in a fold of the Anti- 
Lebanon. Its massive temples were originally built by Solomon to 

placate his Baal worshipping wives and later reconstructed by the 
Romans for the worship of their gods as a last stronghold against the 
rapid increase of Christianity. 

May 20th brought us to Larnaca in Cyprus with its quaint covered 
streets ; here we had an amusing bathe off a jetty with a collection of 
Cypriot boys and one nigger, who were performing some amazing 
aquatics. The next day we reached Rhodes, one of the most beauti- 
ful and well kept islands in the world, in which the fort and its crusader " 

chapel have been turned into a most interesting museum. We sailed 
at midday and simset found us among the Greek islands off the Ana- 
tolian coast, which turned almost purple in colour as twilight set in. 

On May 22nd we passed through the Dardanelles in the early 
morning and reached Istanbul at 3 p.m. So we rushed ashore and 
boarded a taxi six up to make for the Seraglio, which is only open 
three afternoons a week and closes at 6 p.m. Here are kept all the 
treasures of the Sultans, the finest collection of china and porcelain 
ware that I have ever seen, and the magnificent jewellery studding the 
thrones were just as fine as the Peacock throne in Persia and far 
better set. On emerging from the Seraglio, we were rmi to ground by 
an ex-Sergeant -Major of a Colonel in our party ; he had secured the 
appointment of Chief Clerk in the British Legation. The said Sergeant- 
Major then proposed a run in his car along the Bosphorus to the Black 
Sea, which proved an extraordinarily pleasant way of seeing the 
country. On our return to Pera he introduced us to the Cafe El Refans, 
a really good Russian restaurant with a fine Balaika orchestra and 
two good vocalists. Thanks to a tip of two Turkish pounds (about 
6/-), the orchestra played and sang entirely to our wishes until 11-30 
p.m., and as we left the Maestro rushed down to present us with his 
photograph. The ship was not due to leave until 10 a. m. on 24th, 
so we had the whole of the next day to explore Istanbul. The mosques 
of St. Sophia and Ahmed were well worth a visit and a round trip on 
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a laimcli up one side of tie Bosphorus and back down the Asiatic 
shore gave ns an amusing afternoon. We tried sampling a Turkish 
place of amusement that evening but the Moulin Rouge ’’ provided 
ouly a very inferior entertainment in the form of dances and songs by 
Arab girls with the appropriate oriental musical accompaniment. 
The (xhazi’s regime prohibits all dancing except in European hotels, 
and all places of entertainment have to close down at 11-30 p.m. ; the 
streets are well policed and the law is strictly enforced. 

On the evening of May 24th the ship passed through the Dardanel- 
les and we were able to locate the various beaches, the wreck of Clyde 
and the old forts. Next day we reached Piraeus early, passing rows 
of rusty, idle ships lying at their mooriugs, a bad sign of Greek trade 
depression. Greece was practically the only country in Europe, where 
the exchange was in our favour, and we were able to spend an 
inexpensive morning in Athens seeing the Acropolis and touring round 
the city. The ship left at 1 p.m., and within two hours we were 
entering the Corinth Canal. It is a wonderful piece of engineering 
five miles dead straight channel blasted out of sheer rock towering up 
above the masts of the ship and only just sufiicient width for our 
11,000-ton ship to pass through with a tug towing her in slings to 
keep her straight. 

On 26th we had an hour in Brindisi, a well kept, but featureless 
town, and we arrived in Venice on the evening of 27th. It was a dull 
day with a bitter cold wind, not at all the Lido weather we had hoped 
for. 

The Fifth Stage, — A Short Tour in Italy and France and Home, 

(1,500 miles.) 

The only remarkable incidents about this portion of the journey 
were the very favourable impression created by Italian cleanliness and 
courtesy and the discovery that it was far more comfortable and 
amusing to travel 3rd class than 2nd on the railways. The 3rd class 
passengers are practically only day passengers between local stations, 
so that by night one almost invariably has the carriage to oneself. 
The 3rd class coaches on all Continental night trains have sprung 
seats, so that you can lie at full length and go to sleep. Lastly, we 
found that arriving 3rd class the Italian porter was very reliable in 
recommending clean and comfortable accommodation, where charges 
were more in keeping with our pockets than those of the larger hotels. 
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Two days in Venice were well spent seeing tlie sigMs and batting 
on tte LidOj as tlie weather warmed np. We were very impressed by 
the civilian discipline in the city, when a practice air raid -was carried 
out. iJl lights and windows were blacked out with paper issued by 
government, all the populace were hustled under cover by the police, 
and the fixe launches dashed out to douse imaginary fires in the shape 
of flares lit up on various buildings. The raid lasted from 8“30 p.m. 
■to 10-15 p.m., when normal conditions were promptly resumed. 

Two days in Florence resulted in our becoming rather surfeited 
with the quantity of art displayed in the various galleries, but a concert 
.attended by some thousands of people in the newly opened Theatre 
‘Communale was a real joy and the Boboli gardens behind the Galleria 
Pitti are a pleasant antidote to artistic indigestion. 

The next day we moved on via Pisa and Genoa to Paris, thence 
by Havre to Southampton and so reached England early on 3rd June. 

Retrospect. 

Every minute of our travels was full of interest and enjoyment, 
.and the total cost of the journey including our living expenses for the 
eight weeks was only in the neighbourhood of £90. In fact, travel in 
Asia was ludicrously cheap and it only became expensive in Europe 
due to the adverse exchange ratio of foreign currencies. 

Our arrangements for kit and stores proved well suited to our 
needs. We did find, however, that we had overestimated our require- 
ments of old khaki drill clothes and that a silk suit was not required, 
whereas the lack of a tail coat necessitated apologies for our turn-out 
both in Teheran and Jerusalem. The possession of a respectable 
lounge suit, dinner jacket and tail coat on such a journey certainly 
enable one to accept pleasant invitations with an easy mind. 

We had no difficulty anywhere in finding some form of transport 
for the next stage of our journey in spite of having made practically 
no preliminary arrangements. Our original intention was to travel 
from Istanbul to Lorn, in Bulgaria, on the Danube, thence up the 
Danube by boat to Buda Pesth and so home via Vienna, but we foimd 
travelling on the s, s. Helouan so pleasant and relatively inex- 
pensive that we decided to forego our original plan. 

The kindness and hospitality of English people throughout the 
world to travellers of their own nationality has to be met to be believ- 
ed, and it is very well worth travelling in out of the way places to 
experience it. 
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WORDS 

(The India Bill) 

{With all due acknowledgment to Mr. Rudyard Kipling's 
tragic song, '' Boots.") 

There’s talk— talk — ^talk — ^talk — ^talking over India. 
Words— words — ^words — ^words — ^splashing over India. 
(Chitter — ^chatter— chatter — chitter — spattering on India) 
There’s no respite from Reforms ! 


One— Round — Table ; then another — conference ; 

Two^ — ^Roxind — ^Tables — ^followed by another one — 

(Words — ^words — ^words — -words — ^pouring like a waterfall). 
There’s no respite from Reforms ! 


Statesmen — ^try — ^to — ^think — o’ something different — 

Oh — ^my — God-— keep me from going lunatic ! ”) 

Words— words— words— words — amoving round and round again. 
There’s no respite from Reforms ! 


Count — count — count — count— all the dreary bulletins. 
Read — ^read — ^read — ^read — all the dismal telegrams ; 

{“ If— your — eyes — drop — ^they will get atop of you.”) 
There’s no respite from Reforms. 


We can — ^stick — out — ^hatred, cuts and weariness. 

But not — ^not — ^not — ^not the chronic sight of ’em. 
Words — words — ^words— words — ^for eleven years of ’em. 
Ain't there no respite from Reforms ? 
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CONTACT r 
By ^^X,L. 0.” 

He was a kighly efficient officer. Let there be no mistake about 
that. Did he not append three little magic letters to his name ? Very 
well then. 

On leaving the august seat of learning he found himself with 
his battalion in a small Treaty Port of China where opport unities for 
training and for putting into practice the knowledge which he had 
acquired were few and far between. Anon, the tide of civil war flowed 
and there came a day when the local Defence Scheme was put into oper- 
ation. He found himself in command of a company responsible for 
an important sector where a main road entered the foreign concessions- 
by a bridge over a creek. 

He entered with zest into the task of making his dispositions 
remembering that Chinese troops were not permitted to enter the foreign 
concessions. He also remembered that “ Surprise is just as important 
ill the defence as in the attack ” and that '' The framework of the 
defence will be the artillery and machine-guns.” He had no artillery 
but he had some machine-guns and he proceeded to site these in the 
best position, concealed and in every way in accordance with the best 
theory and admirably adapted to sweep the approach to the bridge. 
His company he likewise disposed cunningly and after full considera- 
tion of what facilities are offered for concealment ” On the 

far-side of the bridge he established a small advanced post. 

Well satisfied with his dispositions he sat down to await whatever 
chances of glory the gods might bring him. 

As the sun sank below the monotonous horizon and the dusk, 
deepened, a column of Chinese troops appeared marching up the road 
to the bridge. Weary and dispirited, they wanted to gain the asylum 
of the native city and the nearest way lay by this road through the 
foreign area. Approaching the concealed advanced post they were 
nearly on top of it before they were challenged. 

They hesitated. They had marched far and the city spelt rest and 
food ; to turn back now would mean a weary detour of many miles. 
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“ Contact /*’ 


"Before tkem tkey saw in tlie gatliering darkness a bare liandful of 
foreign troops between tbem and the desired haven. 

With a snarl they rushed the post, 

A Yery light soared into the sky and the concealed machine-guns 
•opened fire on the mass in the road. 

11 . 

A sad and disillusioned officer returned, shaken, to his quarters 
;after a most unpleasant interview at Brigade Headquarters with the 
Brigadier and the Consul-General who saw his C. M. G. going west. 

Puzzled and hurt, he sat down and thought things out. 

As a result of his cogitations an erstwhile shining light in the social 
■firmament of the port was no more seen at the Country Club and other 
•pleasant places where the foreign community was wont to forget its 
oxile as far removed as it was possible to be from the life of the people 
among whom it lived. 

He took counsel of his pal Bill Jones, a language officer, and was 
sometimes seen in the company of a missionary, who was not a social 
asset but who had spent a long life labouring among the people. He 
also spent hours with a venerable teacher of Chinese and passed much 
•of his leisure in the company of Chinese friends, newly made. 

The tide of civil war ebbed and there came a day when the local 
Defence Scheme was once again put into operation. He found him- 
:self once more responsible for the same sector of the defences. 

This time his forward machine-gun positions were conspicuously 
sited. On the prominent hump-backed bridge itself was a high 
sandbag emplacement bristling with machine-guns and surmounted 
by an outsize in Union Jacks. He remembered that Chinese warriors 
had been wont to wear hideous masks wherewith to terrify their 
enemies and in his earnest conversations with his missionary friend 
had learnt something of the intricacies of “ Face.” 

Once more a column of Chinese troops came marching down the 
road heading for the city, but this time they were not a defeated 
rabble, but the vanguard of a victorious army. 

As the column approached he walked out and ceremoniously 
;saluted the commander, riding ahead of his troops on a shaggy 
Mongolian pony. 



Contact 


He liad by now acquired more than a smattering of tbe colloquial 
.and, tbe preliminary stereotyped greetings over, he led the Chinese 
■commander to his tent inside the defences where, over tea and 
cigarettes, they talked of this and that. 

After a decent interval the conversation turned to the civil war 
•then in progress and he spoke in this wise : Your Excellency is doubt- 
less aware of the stupid Treaty provision which says that armed troops 
of your sublime country may not enter the foreign concessions. 

This places me in a sad quandary for, having seen the magnificent 
.aspect of your glorious and ever-victorious troops I fully realise that 
B.0 efforts of the insignificant force which I command could prevent 
your renowned army of heroes from using this road if they so desired.” 

Whereto came the reply : I have been struck dumb with admira- 
tion for your splendid troops and for the strength of the position which 
they occupy and in which they are disposed with such transcendent 
skill. No efforts of my pun)^ and undersized coolies could prevail 
.against such giants led by a leader of such consummate skUl. We 
will, therefore, enter the city by the long road. Moreover, have I not 
seen the notice near the bridge which announces in calligraphy worthy 
of the most renowned scholar and in classic purity of language ^ No 
Chinese armies allowed this way ” 

As the tail of the Chinese column disappeared down the road 

his Commanding Officer entered the post. 

Well done!” he said, We were certain you would have a fight. 
That was one of their best regiments and their tails are right up in 
the air. How did you manage it ? ” 

'' Contact, sir, contact ! ” 




THE REDlJCTIOlsr OP UNNECESSARY CORRESPONDENCE . 

Some suggestions to Staff Officers 
By 0:NrE of Them. 

Eack one of us has some bee in his bonnet. Mine is tlie subject 
of this article. So let me say by way of a sighting shot that seventeen 
letters had to be typed in one branch alone of one formation Head- 
quarters in one month, all of which could have been avoided by follow- 
ing the rudiments of office organization, to say nothing of obeying a. 
mere India Army Order. Such a state of affairs is shown as an 
example to justify the writing of an article on a dull subject and to 
prove that this paiticular bee does not buzz with sufficiently continuous 
intensity in the minds of staff officers. I would go further and say 
that beyond a tacit acknowledgment of the platitude that it is neces- 
sary to reduce unnecessar}^ correspondence few positive steps are taken.. 
Let the reader take a piece of paper and write a list, headed '' Specific 
steps I have taken in the last year to reduce unnecessary correspondence, 
especially in lower formations and units,” and show the result to his 
conscience. 

While, therefore, it is clear that this article can contain little that 
is new and must perforce end on a note of pious hope, it will show 
certain defects that have come to light in a study of the subject and the 
practical steps that can be taken to reduce the burden of the over- 
worked regimental dog. The writer, in short, having specially interest- 
ed himself in the subject and having found how easy it is to effect 
improvement, would like to pass his experience on in the hope that it 
will inspire other staff officers to place this subject more highly in 
their lengthy mental list of duties. 

The article is divided into two parts ; giving firstly, some of the 
current causes of unnecessary correspondence and the steps a junior 
staff officer may take on his own initiative to rectify these errors, and- 
secondly, the steps which he cannot take on his own initiative but 
which he should urge whenever opportunity offers. As regards the 
first it must be regretfully admitted that a mass of minor errors are 
common. I will deal with this list as briefly as possible : — 

{a) Of these perhaps the most vicious is the habit of sending 
only one copy of a letter which patently must be forwarded, without 
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any additions en route, right down to a certain unit. If all formations 
in the chain similarly only sent one copy, this wonld involve at least 
ionr retypes of the same letter while in the most ahsni’d case — and it 
is not iniknowii— -it may involve as many as, at a rough estimate, 
eighty-eight acts of typing of the same letter. If the cyclostyle were 
used, only one act of typing would he required. . 

(6) “ The insufficient use of printed orders and instructions.” 

Not only is a single copy of a letter sometimes sent ■when it must 
issue to a large number of units, but the use of printed orders w^hich 
would have saved, so much typing, registration, signing, stamping and 
posting is so often forgotten. 

In all cases let us decide to use the “ order” form if possible 
and if the subject matter is wide enough to affect a considerable 
number of the recipients. If not, and the letter form is adopted, 
there are three steps for consideration : 

{i) will the letter go down the chain without alteration to a miit 
or brigade ; 

(ii) if so, can it be sent direct to that unit or brigade as ordered 
in para, 760, E. A. I. ; 

(Hi) it not, how many spare copies are required to save ret\ping 
en route, 

(e) “ The use of loosely worded or incomplete orders, instructions, 
•or paragraphs in regulations.” 

This must lead to a difference in interpretation between units 
and the C. M. A. wnth a consequent batch of cases for either painful 
recovery or time-taking regularization by the Government of India. 

(d) “ The insertion of small sub-paras, and sections a s amendments 
into existing paragraphs.”* 

This leads to inevitable confusion which wuuld be avoided if the 
paragraph was reproduced in toto. 

(c) ''Asking all formations or units their opinion on a ceitain 
point.” 

This is not always necessary, e.g., the suitability of the form of 
diary blocks, and in some cases reference to a selected formation or 
formations should suffice. The junior staff officer should consider - 
(i) if he Imows the answer himself ; 

(ii) if a technical officer a t his Headquarters may know^ the answer ; 

(Hi) which of selected lower formations he should refer to. 
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To turn now from tlie minor errors of staff duties to the actual 
handling of cases. It is the remarkable truth that a great deal of 
unnecessary correspondence is caused by lack of care on the part of 
units in putting up cases and lack of detailed examination thereafter 
in higher offices. The financial effect is often omitted or given 
incorrectly and, this recoils on the originator, who promptly lays the 
blame on the C. M. A. Linked with the above are cases where all 
cards are not put on the table at the outset. I give an example ; 

Two units requested permission for certain officers and men tn 
perform journeys by road (drawing road allowance) instead of by rail,. 

Unit X gave (i) cost by road ; 

(ii) cost by rail ; 

{in) number of jouineys performed ; various stations- 
were involved and about two pages of detail were given. 

Unit Y gave (^) cost by road, but did not give the cost by rail or 
the number of journeys. 


The office in which this was received forwarded the information 
exactly as given by the units, not even spotting the lack of detail in 
the case of Unit Y, nor sending the case through the C. M. A. Inci- 
dentally the case was given so little thought that it was not even 
observed with the help of a little arithmetic that the cost in some of 
the journeys of the first unit was less by road than by rail as some of the 
railways were non-contract — a clinching argument had it been put 
forward in favour of the proposal. 

It is obvious that cases put up in an incomplete form and without 
all the necessary facts must be referred back with consequent increased, 
but unnecessary, correspondence. 


Of the many platitudes delivered in this article the most platitudi- 
nous must now be uttered. Great care in the detail as well as in the 
essential matter of a case is the first duty of a jmiior staff officer in 
drafting a letter.” “ Big idea,” you may say, but herein lies the 
essence of staff duties and herein is your chance to reduce unnecessary 
correspondence. Admittedly the jxmior staff officer should not miss- 
the wood for the trees but primarily the '' trees ” are his job, and the- 
"‘wood” is that of his superior officer. In the term "Sstaff officer” 
is included and very much so-~the Regimental Adjutant and 
Quartermaster. 


of Unnecessary Correspondence 2S3 

So far I liave confined myself to pointing out errors and their 
avoidancCj but there is a still wider field open to the staff officer- 
I refer to the study of systems of administration which, though function- 
ing satisfactorily, are capable of modifications which will reduce 
unnecessary correspondence while allowing the system to continue to 
function well. 

Most staff officers have a series of cases of one nature which are 
dealt with in a certain way, and it is from the examination of whether* 

I" * this system of dealing with these is over-centralized or over-decentral- 

I ized that the most far-reaching steps in the reduction of unnecessary 

correspondence will accrue. The adoption of the various measures- 
I have referred to so far will each effect its saving in time, but in one 
case, and in one office, only. The revision of a system will have a 
lasting effect which will afford a frequent, if not daily, saving in many 
offices. 

In general it may be said that correspondence flow's upwards, 
spelling centralization, and downwards spelling decentralization, and 
it is in the watching of this flow that one can detect an undue tendency 
in one direction and endeavour to adjust the balance. 

As the above suggestions are somewhat vague, I give a concrete 
case which may make my meaning clearer. 

In one area certain examinations in a large number of different 
i subjects w^ere held throughout the year. It was the practice to hold. 

these examinations in every station whenever a candidate applied for 
I one. When such an application was received a Board was assembled 

I to set a paper which was sent to higher authority for approval The 

Board then held the examination. 

This worked satisfactorily and there were no complaints, but on 
compiling statistics for one year showing — 

(i) the number of papers which were set on various subjects- 
(about 113) ; 

(ii) the number of stations and boards concerned (about 113) : 
(Hi) the number of officers employed on boards (about 230) ; 

(iv) the average number of candidates per board (about 4) : 

it became apparent that the subject was unduly decentralized thus 
throwing an unnecessary burden on regimental officers. Actually it 
was found that in some cases only one candidate was tested and three 
officers were employed on the Board, while the same thing was happen- 
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ing in anotlier station only a few miles away. In some subjects as 
many as 36 papers were sec on the same subject in one year whereas 
if demands were co-ordinated two papers would suffice. The solution 
is obvious : 

Order examinations at fixed intervals on dates which do not 
interfere with training, collect the candidates at centres, let one board 
set one paper for each subject, let higher authority print the paper and 
distribute direct to the stations concerned. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that the dull routine of working 
out items (i) to (iv) by a staff officer permits his senior to see the wood 
for the trees. One must of course guard against overdoing such 
centralization as it is bound to involve an increase in work in the 
higher formation, but in this case the increase is slight and negligible 
compared with saving in time to others. 

Much has now been said as to how the staff officer can help by 
preventing minor errors and studying his work with this special aim 
in view. There is one further means of finding out in what way a 
reduction m correspondence is necessary, namely, in touring. If 
formations or units are asked beforehand to consider and make 
suggestions, and if on arrival the staff officer asks ''What can you 
suggest to reduce unnecessary correspondence, How can I help 1 
A fine crop of suggestions is forthcoming. It may seem patronizing 
to go round saying "How can I help?” but the vniter has always found 
enquiries of this nature most welcome both in lower and higher forma- 
tions. Visits to the C. M. A. are especially valuable and the establish- 
ment of good personal relations will often not only lead to considerable 
reduction in correspondence but may lead to remarkable financial 
savings. 

In dogmatising so far the writer has felt more or less confident 
within the province of his own knowdedge ; but now in embarking on 
the second paii: which aims at the steps more ssnior officers can take, 
he must naturally admit that he lacks sufficient administrative experi- 
ence to gauge to what extent his proposals are practicable. 

One of the primary causes, on a large scale, of correspondence is 
the fact that financial powers have been delegated to so slight a degree. 
It is easy for the junior staff officer employed at higher formations to 
make suggestions for greater decentralization, but in so doing he is 
embarkhig on a sea of inexperience and is only likely himself to cause 
imnecessary correspondence thereby. 


m 
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He can, liowever, .watcli and see tliat an amendment piiblislied 
Is at least in coiiformity witli tlie existing policy of financial deceiitrali- 
:zatioii and make suggestions to Ms seniors wlio will know if there is 
.any possibility of the financial authorities agreeing with his proposal. 

Largely bound up with this is the question of the large number 
of cases involving small amounts which must be sent to irmy Head- 
quarters and the Government of India for sanction or regularization. 
Here again the junior staff officer may feel inclined to suggest that the 
•G. M. A. is causing imnecessary correspondence by refusing to pass the 
small amoimts, and that he is ignoring the preface to regulations 
which reads *' officers are expected to interpret these regulations 
reasonably and intelligently.'’ 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that the C. M. A. does not write 
financial regulations nor has he the power to interpret into them <any 
meaning other than words Uvsed. His task is to advise the adminis- 
trative authorities and to ensure that the requirements of audit are 
fulfilled, and he is quite right to object if the letter, not to say the 
spirit, of the regulations is disobeyed. The jmiior staff officer can best 
help by putting up the case as advised and avoiding an argumentative 
correspondence with the expert adviser. He can, however, take 
steps to prevent recurrence of such cases by suggesting to his seniors 
that the regulations should be amended ; and his suggestions will 
usually be ''' further decentralization.” 

As already implied the possibility of getting this done will largely 
depend on whether the financial authorities will agree, but it is suggest- 
ed that as far as the administrative authorities are concerned our 
policy should be to delegate powers, and if an officer abuses them, to 
remove him but not his pow’^ers, provided^his errors are repeated and 
show culpable neglect. The Army surely has better means of enforcing 
its policy than a private firm which can only dismiss an employee or 
frame a charge in a civil court. The writer, however, argues tiiat 
were such a policy laid dovrn and explained, and guidance given in 
the opening years, cases of iiiisapplication vrould|be rare. 

Turning to the question of Boards, Commanding Officers cuid 
senior officers are too frequently obliged to assemble boards of three 
officers to make a recommendation . Even then the matter does not 
end, and it is often necessary to forward the case to higher authority 
for sanction. It must be extremely rare that a junior officer on one of 
these boards fails to agree with the President : and the senior officer 
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liiust, if he has any personality, unconsciously influence the junior 
members whose signatures are really given ‘’blind” and are not 
worth the time taken by their attendance at the expense of leaving 
their job of fitting themselves for war. 

Ido not go so far as to suggest that all boards should be abolished ; 
in some cases the principle of boards is justified in providing adminis- 
trative training to young officers, and in some the requirement that 
superior authority should sanction the case is a wise precaution. 
I do, however, suggest that the regulations require too many boards 
to be assembled, and that it would in a number of cases serve the 
purpose equally and effect a great sa\ung in time if, instead of holding 
a board, the responsible officer were authorised to sign a statement of 
the ease. 


Conclusion. 

The writer does not Imow what is included in the Staff College 
term programme at present, but this is certain that some years ago 
peace administration was totally omitted and never once in two years 
was this need for reduction of unnecessary correspondence mentioned' 
or if it was the writer (and a friend who was with him) cannot remember 
it. Admittedly it is hard to fit in everything into the two years, but 
the subject should, it is urged, find a place not only in lectures but in 
the execution of practical schemes which would be easy to formulate.. 
Incidentally a high standard of shorthand and t}q)ewriting should be 
an optional, if not an obligatory subject for the Staff College examina- 
tion. 

Once the Staff Officer leaves and takes up his appointment he 
should be obliged to keep on his office wall a graph showing the number 
of letters issued. It should be a matter of pride to see this graph fall 
and a matter for enquiry should it, for any reason not easily explained,, 
show a steady rise. 

In tactics, the officer gets continued instruction. Time and. 
again it is reiterated that dead men don’t win battles and sO on. Even 
in T. E. 'W. Ts., problems of war administration are introduced though 
they often have the appearance of being put in as an afterthought 
and because the setter of the T. E. W. T. laiows someone will be 
looking out for them. But no one beats the drum about peace admin- 
istration which bears so directly on training for war. 
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Let our senior officers give a lead to the jimiors, in whose hands 
so much must lie, and let us hear, in respect of the reduction of 
unnecessary correspondence, a little more of “ the brave music of 

the .distant drum.’’' 








GE?<TLEMAN CADETS OF THE INDIAN AEMY TO-DAY AND 

YESTERDAY. 

By C. a. Swainson 

- Tlie daily Press, by means of reports and photographs, has cotn- 
veyed to the public a very fair idea of the life of the present day cadet 
in India, and he, his instructors, his residence, surroundings and general 
well-being have evoked nothing but praise and admiration. 

But the efficiency, the discipline, the health and the happiness of 
to-day’s gentleman cadets at Dehra Dim, as witnessed by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy when, some little while ago, he made over the 
■ colours presented by His Majesty The King-Emperor, are in the most 
striking contrast to the conditions that prevailed with those in training 
for commissions in the Indian Army little more than a himdred years 
ago. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the Indian Government 
decided to establish a Military College in this country where cadets 
might be trained for service with Indian regiments. Baraset, about 
fifteen miles from Calcutta, an imhealthy and malarious spot, at that 
time chiefly known as a centre for indigo planters, was selected as 
being suitable for the purpose. Its suitability may best be described 
in the words of a contemporary writer, thus : — “ It -was a strange 
p)lace was Baraset. If the Governor-General, with the best aid of the 
Commander-in -Chief, the Members of Council and the whole Secre- 
tariat, had assembled in solemn conclave, for the sole purpose of 
devising how best to bring ruin and demoralisation into the ranks of 
the young and inexperienced, on their arrival as cadets in India, it is 
doubtful if they could have hit upon so sure, safe and expeditious a 
plan of eradicating all good and instilling every evil as that same 
institution of Baraset.” 

The cadets were boys of fifteen, sixteen and seventeen who were 
brought out straight from school in England. As a rule they came 
out in batches of sixty to seventy at a time, being acconunodated in 
different ships which at that period were wnnt to sail in fleets of 
ten or fifteen Indiamen so as to present a bold front to the privateers 
of the French which were in the habit of attacking and harassing the 
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sliips of the Hoii’ble Bast India Company. . Immediately on their ■ 
arrival, the cadets were taken charge of by the Town Major, an official 
who has long since disappeared but whose duties corresponded very 
roughly to those of a present day Assistant Provost -Marslial. His 
immediate concern was to get the boys out. to. Baraset as quickly as 
possible, both to save himself the bother and responsibility of looking 
after them and, in a minor degree, so that they might be removed 
from the temptations of the taverns and other, less reputable, night 
attractions of Calcutta. Each lad was provided with a palankeen for 
the journey, but many of them, as soon as they were out of sight 
of the Town Major, directed their bearers to turn their footsteps 
towards Cadit Flout’s a well-known punch-house of that day, where 
they would delay for as much as a week before betaking themselves to 
the Military College. The fact that nothing ever appears to have been 
said, much less any disciplinary action taken against the cadets who 
thus disobeyed orders is in itself an indication of the lax manner in 
which the College was conducted. And yet, such were the conditions 
at Baraset itself that it is doubtful if much more harm would have 
resulted from the cadets continuing to haunt the Calcutta inns indefi- 
nitely than actually accrued from their residence at the Military College. 

Life, indeed, for the cadets, was a riotous pandemonium. The 
establishment was composed of an elderly, long past his prime, officer, 
as commandant and head schoolmaster : a second-in-conmiand, whose 
main duty was to teach the vernacular, and two subalterns, the one, 
adjutant of the cadet company, and the other, drill instructor. There 
was also a sergeant-major and sundry N". C. O.'s but every official 
of the institution, from the commandant to the most jimior N. C. 0. 
appeared to have one object and only one in life,— -to do as little as 
possible. As that object fitted in entirely with the inclinations of the 
majority of the cadets there was peace at Baraset as between the 
staff and pupils. But that was the only form in which peace existed. 
True, drill occupied the mornings for those who chose to apply them- 
selves thereto, whilst classes and lectures were given in the daytime to 
those who felt inclmed to attend them. It was, however, the excep- 
tion for any cadet to make a serious effort to apply himself to work 
and it is doubtful if he increased his popularity amongst his superiors 
by doing so. Certamly it would appear that no action was ever taken 
against any cadet for failure to attend either drill or lectures. Eiding 
country ponies, dog fighting, shooting crows, quarrelling — even duelliug. 
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drinking, gambling, smoking, association witk women of tke bazar, 
tkese and other, similar distractions occupied the major portion of 
the cadetshtime. One cannot blame them. Two hundred or more 
of them ; well-built, strapping young men, just at the age when strict 
discipline and a firm, guiding hand were most necessary to save them 
from the temptations with which they were surrounded ; left almost 
entirely to their own devices with to all intents and purposes no check 
•on them whatsoever — ^is it any wonder that they behaved as they did? 
Rather, one is astonished that so many of them in course of time 
became the gallant and capable leaders of men they proved them- 
selves to be. 

The following extract from a Despatch of the Court of Directors 
of the Honble East India Company, of the date 1808, is the first 
indication that the Home authorities were beginning to have an inkling 
that all was not well at Baraset. And whereas it has been repre- 
sented to the Court of Directors by the Government abroad that many 
of the cadets at the institution at Baraset have manifested a serious 
disposition to insubordination towards their superiors and have been 
■guilty of gross irregularities and ungentleman-like conduct towards 
•each other, the cadet is hereby informed that on his arrival in India 
he is subject to martial law/’ And the following strange Order by 
the Govemor-General-in-Gouncil, dated May 14, 1807, discloses 
another feature in the discipline or lack of it at Baraset. “ The 
Honourable the Governor-General-in-Council, having had before him 
letters addressed to the officer commanding the cadet company by 
Mr. J. Kerns and Mr. 0. Ellison, intimating their determination not 
to study the native languages, prescribed by the Regulations of 
Government, and deeming it highly expedient that a conduct so 
subversive of the principles of subordination as well as the objects of 
the institution at Baraset should be marked with his severest displea- 
sure, has resolved that Mr. J. Kerns and Mr. C. Ellison be suspended 
from the service of the Hon’ble Company until the pleasure of the 
Honourable Court of Directors be Imown and that these gentlemen 
be ordered to prepare to embark for Europe by the earliest opportun- 
ity.” 

Matters gradually went from bad to worse and the conditions 
that obtained may, perhaps, best be illustrated by instancing some 
flagrant cases from the Military College which were tried at the first 
Sessions of the Calcutta Supreme Court in January 1808. One of the 
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■cadets., a certain Jolni C4raiit, was arraigned for '‘'wilfiillr a,iid mali- 
ciously setting on fire and burning a but at Baraset, tbe' property of 
Keenoo, bearer, on tbe twenty-fourtb day of October last.'’ He was 
found guilty and actually sentenced to death, tbe sentence being: 
later commuted to transportation for life. Many other cadets were 
tried for duelluig, cheating and other crimes and all who were found 
guilty were awarded sentences which, at the present day, would be 
-considered nothing short of brutal. 

In spite, however, of the evidence that was thus produced before 
them and in spite of reports from numerous non -official sources, the 
authorities at headquarters apparently continued to shut their eyes 
to the fact that Baraset was a complete failure and it was not until 
June 1811 that, roused at last from their lethargy through the utter 
ruin of the lives of numbers of the cadets, the death through riotous 
living and neglect of others, the trial and sentence for criminal offences 
of not a few and the imprisonment for debt of nearly half the full 
‘ complement, that it was decided to close the college entirely. Baraset 
was, accordingly, done away with and a fresh plan was introduced 
whereby cadets, on arrival from England, were sent at once direct to 
the corps or regiment to which they were to be attached. From the 
moment of the initiation of that scheme an immense improvement 
took place. With the example of tried and proved officers before them 
and with the strict discipline to which they were subjected from the 
day of their joining, a discipline that was tempered with a never- 
failing willingness to teach and help the newly joined youngsters, the 
latter, almost without exception, made good and in due course of time 
qualified as first class soldiers, both in peace and in war. 
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LETTEES TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir, . 

In your January Himiber there^ was pnblislied an article entitled 
Martial and non -Martial Races/' 

Tlie author opened with a definition of the w^ord '' Mjdh ■ ' as to 
which few .of his readers could have been in serious doubt. He did 
not attempt a definition of the word “ Martial as to which his ow^n 
ideas were hazy. I propose later to remedy this omission. 

He undoubtedly started with the intention of showin^i that the 
martial races lived in the North and the non-martial in the South and 
equally obviously fated his facts in an endeavoiu to prove this. 

Eor two thousand years, we are told, the conquerors advance 
was consistently Southwards, but the Northward conquest of the 
Mahrattas which reached as far as the Indus and Calcutta is dismissed 
as a ^Miackwash or ''the achievement of clever politicians.'' 
Again the Madras army are allowed no credit for their campaigns in 
Southern and Eastern India in the Eighteenth Century, this being 
given by a "novel but possible '' proposition to peoples from further 
North. 

But it is with regard to the facts of the late war that the author 
skates with such skill on the thinnest of ice. Apart from a somewhat 
patronizing and very half-hearted pat on the back to certain races 
whose claims to fame could not possibly be overlooked, he dismisses- 
the wdiole war with the statement that data drawn from the war are 
entirely " inconclusive: ’’ and turns with a neatly executed pirouette 
to "an entirely different source '' for his arguments : and what a 
source ! 

The Pathan pedlar (better known as a money-lender) " Stalks 
the Deccan and the Carnatic." He does. In precisely the same way 
as his Hindu counterpart stalks the bazaars of Peshawar. 

Are we to believe that because the French and the Italians pro- 
vide the waiters of Soho that these nations are more martial than the 
English ?, or that it is the sign of a martial race to find attendants on 
the race course or at the car park ? Surely the author is correct in his 
statement that the forays of the Northerner " continue in a different 
guise/’ though hardly a martial one. 
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To put tlie matter on to a different footing altogetlier, .er iis^ , 
beg.in witli a study of tlie A/rmy List and see wliicli units have- received. 
as a result of tteir work in war tlie title of Eoyal ; let us see the com- 
position of these units and let us remember that it was won by some; 
in the first war , in which they had taken part and in. the face of very , , 
serious numerical competition from the North. 

Shortly before the war a Committee could find nothing worse to 
say of some of the classes of which these units were and are composed,. , ■ 
than they were unfashionable.'’ Surely it is a distortion of argu- 
ment to class them now as Eoyal but non-martial. 

Had this been done in 1919 it would have been deemed both 
imprudent and imtrue by every soldier in the army. 

What is the meaning of this word '‘Martial’’ with which the 
author juggles so imsuccessfully ? A martial race must make res- 
pectable and reliable peace soldiers, they must be happy and content- 
ed in unaccustomed and often beastly surroimdings, adaptable and 
loyal. In war they must have courage, patience and perseverance, 
they must "never let you down,” and stay the course to the end. 
They must not display the courage of the swashbuckler one day, to be 
followed the next by a penchant for desertion. 

Let our author apply these tests to the peoples of India and he 
may realise that the Garliwali and, in Candler s estimation, the 
Mahratta, great discoveries as they were of the war, were no more 
surprising than the complete eclipse, long before the Armistice, of the 
Transfrontier Pathan and some of his kin. 

The Commander-in -Chief in his lecture , published in the same 
number, said that the British Nation are the most unmilitary minded. 
This may apply to many of the peoples of India also, but of the races 
enlisted, all are martial and few, fortunately, are swashbucklers. 

The danger in peace time is that the swashbuckler becomes 
fashionable to the detriment of the less showy but more solid martial 
voPAQ This lias hanneiied before, but who would have expected it to 
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SEPOYS DEBATE OY EDUCATION 

Dear Sir, 

Afc ojBtice.rs' courses opportunity is generally given for students to 
•express tEeir views, on the course and to suggest modifications. This 
is all to the good ; it helps to keep instructors reasonably humble. 
For the teacher must ever beware of knowledge that is more easily 
gained than from the student’s angle. 

To encourage the sepoy to air his views we introduced a debate 
into our Section Leaders’ training cadre. By a happy thought, on 
■one occasion the subject was : Is education in the army really neces- 
.sary ? 

From the manner of their delivery and the quality of the speeches 
it w^as clear that there had been a rehearsal; nevertheless, the stuff was 
there. The formalities were as correctly observed as in other chambers 
‘Of grave debate. 

As the following report shows, Johnny Sepoy has quite definite 
views on this thorny question, and as vigorous as those of the veteran 
-sirdar wbo scornfully declared, '' Ham log likhte nahin/' 

Speaker Number One opened for the motion. 

Education is necessary for efficiency in modern methods of fire, 
particularly for range-takers and those who control indirect fire. It 
is essential for the effective handling of modern machines of war. 
Reconnaissance by subordinate personnel is more than ever necessary, 
and good reconnaissance depends on good map-reading wliich, in its 
turn, depends on education. Education is valuable too for inodern 
methods of inter-communication. 

Speaker Number Two led the opposition, and vigorously challenged 
Number One’s views on the prime needs for war. The first essential 
for success in war is discipline. Education makes people reflect, and 
the man who reflects makes a poor subordinate. 

He agreed on the importance of controlled fire. But what controls 
I fire ? Fire orders— which must be obeyed without reflecbion. 

It must be remembered that the difficulties of w^ar can only be 
-overcome by bravery, physical strength, and physical skill. In parti- 
cular the machine gunner and the mountain gxmner must be physicalljr 
fit and strong. Education does not foster these qualities. It is 
therefore questionable whether the expense of money and time on 
•education are justifiable. 
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Speaker Number Three argued tliat educated men could display 
lira. very no less tlian imediicated men. And liirtlier lie invited liis 
lieaiexs to note tie ability for leadership which education conferred. 
Ill illustration lie compared the knowledge, and experience of Indian , 
■officers and young British officers. Tlie yoiuig British officerj by 
reason of his superior education; is set in authority over the older and 
more experienced Indian offi.cer. And his capacity to lead is acknow- 
ledged by all. 


So far; all deadly serious; no humour. But Speaker Number 
Four made the rafters rmg. 

Who won the war ? The unpwrlmralas, whilst the parhawalas^ 
did the babu work. Consider the time a parhatmla takes over a 
job. A working party of twonty men reports to the Bom Police 
Havildar. What does he do ? Immediately he divides them into 
two parties — miparhawalas and pa/rkawalas : and the unparhawalas " 
have finished their task before the parhawals have formulated their 
plan of how best to do it. 

Or again — a party of young lance-naiks read at a '' Brigade class 
■for their 1st class certificate. One of them passes the examination. 
He's a fool. He has to go on guard, and so much time has he spent 
in educating himself he not only knows nothing of guard duties, but 
"he does not even know where the guard-room is. The failures are wise. 
'They still attend the “ Brigade class and get excused duty. (Be 
assured; reader, that here is rhetorical exaggeration.) 


Number Five dwelt on the advantages of an educated runner. He 
•can make notes of a long message and so ensm'e delivering it in full 
and correctly. The educated man from his reading too can fortify 
himself with the traditions enshrined in regimental history. 


Number Six smartly riposted. Is there not much danger lest 
written notes of messages fall into the enemy's hands ? As for histori- 
cal example, that coin, too, has another side. Might not the stories of 
killings and woundings and prisoners imdermine rather than fortify 
the young soldier’s morale ? 

Number Seven exploited a ne^w argument, perhaps a direct result 
of his cadre training. Can it be doubted that the successful solution 


* Unparhawalas means tlie “ illiterate.' 
Farhaioalas means “ the literate.” — Bd. 
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of any military problem depends on ability to appreciate the situation ? 
And who but an educated man can accomplish this mental feat ? 

Consider, too, the matter of administration. It is all very well to 
scoff at the babu, but war cannot be made without supplies and edu- 
cated men to deal with the accountancy involved. 

Number Eight the closing speaker, knew, methinks, that he would 
not be answered. 

Ration accounts may be necessary in peace, but in war ive dispense 
with all that business. But let that pass. The crux of the matter is 
this:— If the ^V/jar really needs educated men in the army, then why 
does it not enlist Bengalis ? 

Mr. Editor, I ask you to consider what, as chairman, you would 
have said on closing this debate. 

Yours, etc., 

X. 


A CAVALRY CHARGE IN MANCHURIA 

Deae Sir, 

Edmund Gilligan, a special correspondent of the New Yorh Sun.. 
who has Just returned here from a tour in the Far East, has written 
an eye-witness account of a cavalry charge in Manchuria, which reveals 
that the days of the sword are not yet vanished from the warfare of the 
world. 

Mr. Gilligan says : 

“ A Japanese detachment of cavalry lay encamped in the middle 
of a great plain. A mile away the evening smoke rose from the hovels 
of the village. In a great circle round the camp and the village, the 
sentries, moimted on ponies, kept their watch upon the plain . No other 
sign of life could be seen in ail that vast expanse, except for the 
bowed form of a farmer toiling in the last light of day. 

Across that plain ran the empty bed of a river. The torrents of 
spring had deepened its banks. After drought and dry harvest time, 
there was no water. Dust flew up from the bottom when the black 
pigs snouted the parched gravel. 

A shot rang out on the western bank of the river. The sentries in 
the great circle whirled their mounts westward and peered towards 
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■tlie river banks. A pillar of dust rose tliere. Out of it dasked, a 
pony, riderless and bloody. The sentries, shouting the alarm, rode 
after the pony into the camp and there the troops, busy over the 
•cooking fires, sprang to arms. ' " ' 

Out of the river bottom rode a squadron of mounted men. They 
were Chinese, aimed with pistols, rifles and swords. A vouiig officer 
spurred his mount to the western bank and shouted ordem. Another 
squadron rode out of the river bottom and another followed, all in 
orderly array. Each arriving unit of the troops trotted into its place. 

1/Vith equal coolness the Japanese officers ordered their men into 
formation. Their command, according to the official report, consisted 
only of Manchu cavalry. These men are called traitors by the Chinese 
patriots, and they meet the fate of the traitor when they are conquered. 
The imofficial report agreed that the men were Manchu soldiers, re- 
cruited by the Japanese. It added that there were many Japanese 
soldiers and petty officers in the ranks. 

The Bandit ExplanMioti. 

The first charge took place in the last few minutes of the sunlight. 
At the call of the bugle the Chinese trotted their horses forward hah a 
mile, and at the second call the whole line lunged into the gallop 
with sabres at the ready. They were met with machine-gun fire. 
The charge broke on the Japanese position and fell back in confusion. 
Dead and dying men and horses kicked in the dust. 

The Chinese, again summoned by the bugles, fell back and reform- 
ed. Again they trotted forward and again rose into the gallop when 
the charge had not gone far. The line broke into two and both units 
swept in a half circle down upon the Japanese flanks, where there 
were no machine gims. 

The Chinese killed every Manchu and Japanese by the sword. No 
quarter was asked and none given. By the time the first darkness 
■drew over the plain, the victors had loaded the carts of the Japanese 
with all the guns and mimitions, and had tied the halters of the enemy 
mounts to their ovm saddles and had trotted off into the black plain. 


Hotel Beevoort, 
New York. 


Your, etc., 

Gault MacGowak, 
Captain. 
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Dear Sir, ■ 

With reference to the lectiii*eof His Excellency the Coiimiaiider-iii 
Chief reproduced in the last number of the Journal, I veiiture to- 
send you this quotation from the Journal and Letters of Viscount 
Esher— Volume II— (Journal, November 19th, 1907). It represents 
the resiune of certain remarks made to Lord Esher by Lord Haldane 


‘'' Politicians and others who are brought into contact with 
soldiers, notice the comparatively low standard of knowledge between 
the heads of the military profession and others : not in technique, but 
in general education. Men of fine natural abilities appear stunted. 
Exceptions there are, of course, but John Morley and Knollys, for- 
example, are both struck by the comparative inferiority of our best 
Generals to men of equal standing in other professions, including the 
Navy. What is the reason for this ? In most walks of life, the 
strenuous years are from 20 to 30. It is during these years that at the' 
Bar, in Medicine, in the Church — ^whether at Universities or mider' 
special professional conditions — yomig men acquire the habit of 
application ..... 


In the Army, a subaltern, during the first years of his life, and 
generally until he reaches middle life, limits his efforts to acquiring- 
such technical knowledge of his profession as can be absorbed between 
nine and one daily. There is no inducement for him to educate himself j, 
or to do any more than he is obliged. Hence, during the tenmost crucial 
years of his life, he acquires no habits of application, but devotes himself 
to sport, or sinks into indifference or idleness. Later on, when the 
responsibilities of the higher command begin to inspire prospective 
terrors, an officer tries to make up for lost time, and regrets lost 
opportunities. 


No doubt some young officers read books, and improve their 
minds, but spasmodically, and without real incentive, A lad will 
think, for a week, that in order to be a General he must ' -work at 
strategy ; so he will take real pains to master a campaign of Napoleon. 
The following week it strikes him that he cannot command armies 
until he is 40, and he falls asleep in the anteroom , . . . 

Some of the above remarks are controversial ; but in the main 
the basic causes of the conditions which are as much deplored by 
His Excellency as they were by Lord Haldane, have persisted up to* 
modern times. As far as India is concerned, these causes may be 



LIGHT INFANTRY 

Dear Sir, 

I hope other infantrymen, will not allow Captain Fripp's article 
A fe\¥ thoughts on Light Infantry, etc.’’ published in your January 
number, to die a natural death. It seems to me that the matter should 
be thrashed out in your pages and an answer given to the questions : — 

Are the training, weapons, equipment and tactics of our infantry 
fitted to the requirements of modern war ? (Modern war ; not only- 
mountain warfare.) 

If they are not so fitted, where do they fail and how can we apply 
the remedy ? 

In your journal in 1933 'we fulminated about the disastrous effect- 
on our tactics and training of the inclusion of heavy machine guns in 
our battalions. It does seem to-day that we are likely at last to be rid’ 
of this incubus and that the support battalion is to come into being : 
thus will we be able to train our riflemen and ' Light Automatic '' 
men to fight. 

But, before we can start this training on its right lines, we must 
examine the matter of equipment. Surely modern ingenuity can 
provide us with a waterproof and a light, extendible lining that will 
between them do the job of great coat and two blankets with a far 
smaller combined weight than those articles. The infantry need loose 
trousers, much like ski-ing trousers, brought in at the ankles by a 
short puttie or, better, a canvas, buttoned anklet. 

Above all, to my mind, we need a far lighter rifle and therefore- 
iigiiter ammunition. The present rifle is a bayonet carrier, and how 
often is that bayonet used in modern war '? 

When the infantr^unan is suitably equipped, he wull be fitted to- 
play a suitable tactical part. Here, in India and on its frontiers, we 
have probably the finest training ground in the world. We should be 
able to produce an incomparable infantry. We need a little money 
and much experiment, for we simply must quit the old grooves.. 
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Slimmed up as lack of opportunity and incentive. By whom, and how,, 
is opportunity to be provided and incentive fostered ? ■ 

Yours truly, 

F. Dioxins, 

' , Colonel,.. 
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‘The book "'Commando^”' is far nearer our needs than all that is 
written of 1914 — 18. No nation will again put up with the tremen- 
dous infantry losses of the Great War in France. 

I am, 

Your obedient seryant, 
Aitspex. 

■Sib, 

I have read an article in your Volume for January entitled A 
few thoughts on Light Infantry and Mountain Warfare Training.’'' 

Interesting as it is to see that the writer has such thoughts, his 
■criticism of the average sepoy” and of the Indian Infantry Battalion 
will be grossly misleading to those of your readers having little know- 
ledge of the Indian Army, or of its personnel. Moreover, the writer 
•of the article commences his criticisms with the words ‘‘ It is generally 
recognized, ’’ which is a direct misstatement, and is followed by a 
number of equally inexact remarks. 

In the course of over 29 years’ service, I have met Battalions 
■representative of every Eegiment of the Indian Aimy. 

I have found the average sepoy to be physically fit and a skilled 
man-at-arms, emphatically master of his trade. I have found that 
the quick incidence of service on the Frontier does d.efinitely keep 
Battalions “ Frontier-minded,” and that when they return to it, 

■ drop quickly into the role required of them. 

I have found that the sepoy has a long memory, and that on his 
unit’s return to the Frontier, he — by then a Lance Naik — is a capable 
.and resourceful Section Leader. 

In peace ” stations, moreover, much of the talk in Indian 
Officers’ Mess, Havildars’ Koom and Barracks is of incidents on the 
Frontier from the Khyber to Quetta. 

Frequently wdl a Platoon commander point the lesson of the 
. day’s training with a narrative of actual Frontier experience. 

I hope this will serve to correct wrong impressions. 

May I suggest to the writer of thoughts that if the average sepoy 
is well trained and well led, he, the thinker, can cheerfully put into 
effect any ideas he may have about defeating the Pathan at his omi 
game, provided always that such ideas are tactically sound. 

Yours faithfully,. , 

A. W. MALET, Lieut.-Coloxel,. 

Late 1st Bn.^ IWi Dogm Regiment (P. WL 0.). 
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The P. V. By Caftaix and Brevet4Lajoe 6. S. 
Hurst, M. E. H., Royal 'Signals. 

{Gah and Polden, Ltd,, Aldershot.) I gumea 7tet, 

The far-famed shires of the Eiisufeai Valley have long been 
ackaowledged to be the only real hunting country hi India/’ is the 
opening sentence of the Peshawar Vale Hunt Records, dated 1870. 
With this complacent, not to say impudent, assumption I was, and 
I think I am still, in profound disagreement. Having tasted the 
delights of the Ooty country, having lost tinee horses in Lahore, 
and having had the occasional marvellous day when on tour with 
the Earkee Hounds (not to mention some memorable kills in Delhi), 
I think it is a bit hard that I can only compare these real experiences 
with the plain tale of the P. V. H. as produced in this beautiful 
book. 

Major Hurst not only Imows his stuff, but he knows how to treat 
it and, with the collaboration of artists like Snaffles ” and Major 
H. M. Tullocli, has produced a book which ought to be on the shelf 
of every reader who is fond of either a horse or the frontier. Unlike 
most Hunts in India the P. V. H. has been able to preserve its records, 
and with this authentic data the author has been enabled to build 
his history into a well-documented and coherent whole. voiding 
the obvious and easy path of giving a dull chronological review, 
I culled from possibly dead pages of hastily written records, Major 

I Hurst has obviously saturated himself in the old wine and diluted it 

i with his own personal experience, both as -whip and M. F. F., in the 

I new. The result is a fascinating account divided into well-chosen 

I chapters dealing, for instance, with the History from 1863 to 1931-32 

i when Captain R. F. Ruttledge of the Poona Horse handed over to the 

I author; the Hounds; the Country; the Quarry (a first-rate and 

j first-hand account of the habits of the wily jackal), and finally some 

splendid descriptions of various notable runs and points-to-point. 
We defy anybody, who knows Peshawar or wfflo likes a horse, to put 
) down this book without finishing it at one sitting. 

! With the author’s views that artificial means to supplement 

I sport in order to produce galloping hunts ” are wrong there can be no 

j legitimate disagreement. On the other hand, those arid Hunts iu 
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India, even more scentless tlian tlie Pesliawar Vale, wlien, before 
Xmas especially, dawn after dawn tlie bounds and field meet to watcb 
scent give out after a bundred yards from cover ; when jackals refuse 
to leave tbe heavy imdergrowtb of sJiolas and baghs ; when subscribers 
say This is no ruddy good ; I’d get a better back on my own and 
at a more reasonable hour ; then can one blame tbe buntsman if 
occasionally be tries by artificial methods to produce some sport for 
bis bounds ? (No real M. F. H. ought to worry about tbe field except 
when they get too close.) It is a difficult problem in most places, but 
in the P. V. H. tbe bunt coverts and the jackal knowledge and lore 
imparted in this book should preserve this Himt’s enviable integrity 
for many years to come. 

W. E. M. 




The Princes of India (with a Chapter on Nepal). 

By Sir William Barton. 

{Nishet & Co., Berners 8t.) 1557^. 

Since this book was published tbe Princes of India have suddenly 
come to public attention by their Hamlet-like indecision in Bombay 
as to whether they should be or not be participants in the Federal 
scheme. By their hesitation in joining the Indian Federation until 
all the other players’ cards are on the table they have made a timely, 
if at the same time an mnecessarily dramatic, gesture to show that 
on them— and it may now be presumed on them alone — ^i*ests the 
successful emergence of the India Bill. 

Our knowledge of Indian India, as opposed to British India is 
limited to a few odd shoots, a few polo tournaments, a few banquets 
and that sort of tiring which give no idea of what lies behind the fact 
that one-third of this great continent is ruled by Indian Princes. The 
problems and the welfare of their subjects is their own concern at 
present but under the new Constitution will be brought more closely 
within its ambit and more intimately bound up with the affairs of 
British India. 

In this book of less than 350 pages Sir William Barton presents 
the history, pageant and all the esssential material details of the 562 
States (^' of which 327 are of relatively very little consequence”), with 
a smooth clarity and conciseness which make the reading both 
profitable and pleasant. Having served in three of the major States 
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as Resident the .author is able to bring a well-stored mind and. sober 
judgment to his task and his practical experience helps him wisely 
and fairly to discuss the various problems that have faced and, face 
the Princes .in their territories. .We must admire this broadly sketched 
canvas filled with the cool colours of detached comment. The artist 
has blended his colours softly and refused to adopt the media of the 
vivid modernist with his ochres, vermilions, and cernleaiis laid on 
thickly with a knife — methods so frequently and so unfairly used for 
this very subject, ■ 

But at the same time Sir William has introduced here and there 
the trivial authentic anecdote to illustrate tlie more serious point. 
His chapters on the relationship of the Political Department with the 
Princes is so well-balanced, so shrewd and so dry-humoured that at 
the end one feels he likes Political Officers almost as much as Princes. 
The final chapter is a good pointer to the present controversy and will 
help the interested student of Indian affairs. 

For those studying the history of British India and for those 
contemplating the Political Department — ^as well as for the general 
reader who takes a genuine interest in India — ^this most readable and 
thought-provoking book can be cordially recommended. 

M. E. 


The Silent Division. 

By 0. E. Burton. 

(Angus <& Robertson^ Sydney^ AustmUa.) Qsh. 

This is one of, if not the first chronicle of the New Zealanders in 
the War. The author who was obviously one of those who joined at 
the very beginning and saw most of the fighting deals wdth his subject 
quite impersonally. We follow the New Zealand vohmteers through 
their original training mitil they received their baptism of fire at the 
landing on Gallipoli. The description of that portion of the Peninsula t 

which came to be known as Anzac and the hinterland as far as the i 

troops ever saw it is particularly good. The nearness of success when 
on successive days the New Zealanders and the Gurkhas took Chunuk | 

Bair and waited for the Suvla force to come up to them to consolidate 
that vital area is brought out very vividly. This is one of the many 
instances where the Gallipoli operations appear to have been fated to 
failure. Then follows the evacuation and the eventual move to France 
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.where the New Zealanders participated in most of the big battles up 
to the end of the war. These included the Sonmie, Hill 63, Messines, 
Ypres, the March Retreat, which was perhaps, the .finest of their many 
exploits eand the final advance commenciiig on 8th August 1918. It 
is shown how the exploits and sufferings of the war, giving as they did 
a history and justifiable pride of achievement, welded the New 
Zealanders into a race, confident in their own ability and imbued with 
a deep patriotism of their native island. In places this carries the 
author away and he makes comparisons between the New Zealanders 
and other races usually in respect of their fighting capabilities, which 
are by no means borne out by authentic histories ; the fault perhaps 
lies in generalizations drawn fi*om isolated instances. The psychologi- 
cal aspect of the independent educated volunteer towards authority 
is exceedingly w’'ell portrayed and whilst discipline is admitted as a 
necessity, such questions as the position and choice of officers, saluting 
and dull iininstructive parades are discussed from an interesting 
standpoint. The arguments adduced wull carry much force to those 
who remember the type of man who formed part of the New Armies 
and who in the future, will again form the first expansion if a nabional 
army is raised. Apart from this vie'wpoint of the volunteer, the 
military student will find much interest in two tactical points which 
are well expressed as the result of practical experience. The 
first is the disorganization which sets in as soon as infantry get heavy 
casualties, the other the conduct of battle patrolling in which art our 
Dominion troops excelled, and both are questions which are con- 
stantly lost sight of in peace time training. 

H. R. S. 


A History of the Great War — 1914-18. 

By C. R. M. F. Crijttwell. 

{Clarendon Press, Oxford, 19Z4:.) Wsh. 

Mr. Cruttwell’s history embraces the whole war, except the smaller 
side-shows, and without going into tactical details gives a very clear 
picture of it. It is almost unique nowadays to find a history of the 
Great War condensed into one volume, and readers wiU be grateful 
to the author for producing such a comparatively short book which 
will enable them to get a good and clear background on which they 
can fix their more detailed studies. Mr, Cruttwell served in the war 



botli as a reginieiital officer in France and as an intelligence officer^ 
and is now tlie Principal of Hertford College, Oxford. His first-hand ■ 
knowledge of conditions of service in the war and the detachment 
with which his life since the war has enabled him to look at it,, have 
obvioiislv helped him to appreciate fairly, the diffic.ulties of each of the 
higher commands and' to. be fair in apportioning praise aiid^ blame. ■ 
:Un!ike one of his contemporary historians, he. '' keeps the party 
clean and his book is all the more pleasant and interesting. Many 
will probably agree with his statement 'that every country had the 
General Staff vdiich it deserved. It, seems a pity, as. General Fuller 
so aptly remarks, that he did not add that every country had the 
government it deserved as well. 

However, let us be thankful for a fair and unbiassed accoiuit of 
commendable length by an author who has no axe to grind. This 
book should be of special value to those officers who wish to ride at 
the Staff' College, fence. 

D. D. G. 


The Infantry Experiment. 

By Major-General H. Ewan-Robinson, c.b,, c.m.g., d.s.o. 

(Messrs. WiUiam Clowes & Sons, Lid.) Ss*7z. 

This book contains a ‘‘ general survey of the present position and 
future prospects of infantry. ’’ Its object is to discover a solution to 
the infantry problem which, although admittedly without pretence 
to perfection, will meet with general acceptance. Opinion will vary 
as to whether this object has, or has not, been achieved. All will agree^ 
however, that here is clear military thinking expressed in a readable 
argument that leads to conclusions that are drastic yet rational. 

The characteristics of infantry and its tasks are considered with 
reference to small wars and then with reference to Continental War- 
fare. The author next proceeds to explain his suggestions in chapters 
on training, equipment and organization. The requirements of 
Imperial Policing and Small Wars are a peculiarly British problem 
which all attempts to arrive at an organization for our infantry must 
face. There are convincing arguments that our present methods, 
particularly on the IsTorth-West Frontier, are in need of radical altera- 
tion. The suggestion is that small, active and lightly armed and 
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equipped parties moving along the ridges should take the place of the 
present slow and cumbersome columns creeping along the valleys. 
Supply is to be by air, communication by wireless. There are two 
questions left unanswered. What is to be the fate of the wounded 
and would not the loss of even one of these small parties have an 
adverse psychological effect throughout the frontier ? 

xIb regards Continental Warfare it is argued that the best assis- 
tance that we can give to an ally, beyond our naval support, is an air 
force and a mechanised element. The only infantry to be included 
is the minimum necessary for certain auxiliary tasks such as guarding 
aerodromes and tank harbours. Their role is to be almost entirely 
defensive and they are to be carried to the scene of their work in motor 
transport. Although certain weapons will be needed that were not 
wanted for frontier wars, for this role also, the infantry will require a 
light portable machine gun and light equipment. Accordingly^ the 
suggestion follows that there should be a reduction in the weight and 
calibre of small arms, that the Lewis and Vickers gmis should be 
replaced by a new weapon, and that animal transport will not be needed. 
Other weapons are still to be provided but the whole of a unit’s armoury 
will not be taken whenever it goes out on an active operation. Choice 
is to be made just as a sportsman selects his gun or rifle from his gun 
room. 

The proposed drastic reduction in the numbers of infantry at home 
involves the abandonment of the Cardwell system. Almost all 
infantrjmen would do the whole of their service abroad except for 
recruits training and a year’s break with a training establishment. 
As the author remarks, the Cardwell system has served :as well for 
many years and it seems impossible to devise any alternative which 
will be half so convenient. But, if the conditions for which it was 
designed have changed and if modifications will not do, the only logical 
alternative is to abandon it. 

Major-General Eowan-Kobinson’s book is one that should be 
read by all who are interested in the future of infantry in the British 
Army. It is a clear and reasoned statement which avoids detail and 
leaves in the reader’s mind a broad picture of one method of solving the 
infantry problem. 


W. E. U. 



General Sir C. NORMAN MACMULLEN, G.C.B . C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., 
A.D.C., G- O. C.-in-Chief, Eastern Command, India. 
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EDITORIAU 


ISTo words of ours can add anytiing to the outpouring of sympatliy' 

to tke stricken city, once called Quetta. In two short 
Quetta. ^ 

minutes at 3 a.m., on 31st May, the City, Civil Lines^. 

and Headquarters of the E. A. F. shuddered, collapsed and buried. 

their inmates in an inescapable and, save for comparatively few 

instances, an inaccessible tomb. To all the bereaved and sufferers, 

particularly to the relatives of the R. A. F. dead — so tragically cut 

down in the prime of life — ^we offer our deepest sympathy. 

Only those who survived the disaster can imagine its horror and 
its implacable force. It is presumptuous, therefore, for us writing 
in Simla, to dare to paint or enlarge upon this calamit 5 ^ But we can 
and must write about it. All of us know or had friends in Quetta ; 
we knew the bazaar and had dealings with its shopkeepers ; we hunted 
and knew the surrounding country and the villages intimately ; we 
shot cMkor which brought us further afield and added to our knowledge 
of the countryside and its simple, pastoral inhabitants ; we even had 
manoeuvres there : and many of our members were at the Staff College. 
Quetta was almost India's Aldershot, a station with which the military 
forces had especial ties. 

This is apparent in the Viceroy's Earthquake Relief Fund. It 
is significant to notice how all units, departments and formations have 
subscribed generously to this fund. It would seem that the Army in 
India, officer, man, sowar and sepoy, owed Quetta something in 
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aSeetion or semiment and wished to pay it with sjnnpathy. Perhaps 
this spontaneous charity by the Army was a tribute to the forces in 
Quetta, who, for the greater part, escaped, and were mobilised imme- 
diately to succour the inhabitants. Adequate praise has been given 
to the Army and all its ancillary services by greater pens than ours. 
We all know how the Army, with Quetta trembling all around them, 
leapt tort. Most of the civilian administration, including the 
Quetta police had been killed. Chaos, that indescribable word, was 
triumphant. 

Fortunately, the A. G. G., Sir Norman Cater, and the of&ciating 
G. 0. C.-in-Chief, General Karslake, suiwived. Martial Law— could 
some less sinister adjective be devised by the authorities when it means, 
in such cases as this, that guardian, protective, benevolent (although 
summary) Law is implied ?— was promulgated, as there were no 
other government authorities left to preserve and safeguard the 
remnants of Quetta. 

Under General Karslake the 16,000 troops in Quetta performed 
their humanitarian tasks. They saved all the li\ ing in the catacombs 
of the city ; they dug out and succoured the wounded and dying ; 
they evacuated, fed, clothed and comforted the refugees. Camps, 
hospitals, information bureaux were improvised and all the military 
stores of Quetta were utilised for this purpose without question and, one 
hopes, without audit objection. 

Thousands of wretched people were buried without hope of 
excavation in the jerry-built and mud-built city. Their corpses 
started the process of decomposition and the city became dangerously 
unhealthy. It was “ sealed an expressive word meaning only that 
no person would be allowed to enter it until the serious risk of infection 
to the outside world could be limited, and that all the property therein 
buried was under the safe and patent seal of the military cordon 
surrounding it. This action needs no justification ; it was imperative. 

"We have paid a wholly inadequate tribute to the military and 
civil authorities who worked unceasingly to bring relief to the sufferers 
and to this must be added our tribute to the generous and whole- 
hearted response made by India at large to the Viceroy’s Epa'thquabe 

'Fund. 

But we feel compelled to deplore the attitude of certain people 
who have seen in this terrible disaster an opportunity to make political 
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■capital. EYerytiiing has, its time and -.place and tlie attempts to 
belittle Goveiiiment's .acbievements in a national calamity niiist be 
as abliorreiit to Iiiclian public opinion as it is to those who have been 
working so splendidly for the last six weeks in Quetta.- 

It is far more pleasant to record that on the 5tli July H. E. th.e 
Viceroy, with H. E. the Commander-in-Chief in attendance, re\’iewed 
•'tie Quetta GaiTison. His Excellency conveyed to Ihijor-thouual 
Karskke and the troops under his command -his thanks and tlie tb.cjiks 
of the Government of India for their, gre.at. work 'in the interests of,' 
humanity. It was a fine tribute and one. which', India knows was., 
richly deserved. 


In the recent re-shuffle of the Cabhxet Mr. Anthony Eden, had 
European , created for his talents. He is now tlie iiiinister 

Affairs* dealing with the affairs of the. League of.. Nations, and, as 
such travels about the Continent keeping touch both with .the daily 
clianges in Europe’s capitals a,iid with the Secretary of State for Fore.,ign 
Affairs i'ii London. It is an interesting and sign.ifi.cant appointment 
l)etraying the aiix,iety of the British Government regarding her foreign 
affairs. 

.. 'Europe has for the last few months . 'been seething with uneasy 
excitement.. Herr Hitler started it when he declared Geimany’s 
right and intent io.n to re-arm. 

The British Grovernment realized that the only answer to this 
threat was to confront Germany witli an established system of 
Collective Security,” hence the Stresa resolutions and the indict- 
ment of Germany by the Council of the League. 

The principle of Collective Security ” was embodied i,n' the 
original Covenant of the League of Nations, and it xvas applied to a 
limited extent in the Locarno Treaties. Since then its practice lia,s 
.fallen rirther into disuse, mainly owing to the fact 'that in the last .few 
years attention has been focussed on the Disarmament Convention. 

It has, liorvever, now” been revived, and in order to give it the 
backing essential for its. successful realization the British Gover'iimeiit 
have been forced to overhaul and increase the Defence Estimates, and 
to ■undertake an immense expansion' of the. Air Force. Ma,ny serious 
observers considered the latter programme to be unduly p.recipitate- 
..and iiiiecoiiomic, iiwoiving .as. it does- the. recr-uitment of 2,500. officers ' 
....and , .2-0,000 men, to,, say nothing' of the, necessary „ buildings- 1, and: 
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aerodromes. It had the appearance of panic and of pandering to the- 
hysterical outpourings of. the daily press. But its effect on the 
Continent was undoubtedly steadying. Prance saw in it additional 
security. Germany -was .certainly impressed, as instanced by the 
recent speeches of Herr Hitler and other German leaders. 

Many of our readers have probably only vague ideas as to what 
'' Collective Security ’’ acttially means and it is interesting to quote 
the words of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Eden, the chief protagonists. Mr. 
Baldwin defined it as follows : The idea of it (collective security) 

in its modern sense is that Europe shall not tolerate war, and that if 
any one country, whatever that country is and wherever it is situated,, 
starts making war — in other words is an aggressor — every other 
country shall Join in forcing that country to stop.’' 

Mr. Eden amplified this statement later at the Queen’s Hall. 
" Collective Security,” he said," assumed that its success depended 
upon each of its members playing an effective part in it. In an armed, 
world like that of to-day, with an incomplete collective system, it was 
clearly impossible for this country to be unilaterally alone disarmed.. 
A measure of armament was clearly necessary, a measure related to 
the armaments of others, and large enough to enable ns to fulfil our 
responsibilities as members of a collective system. But armaments of 
themselves were not the best security. Clearly if all the. nations were 
in a collective system, the lower the level of armaments universally 
adopted by everybody the safer we should be. But we were not,, 
unhappily, in such a world yet.” 

The idea of world disarmament having failed so disastrously last 
year, European statesmen are now toying with the idea of an Air Pact 
so that a suicidal race iu this arm may not occur. At present parity 
between Germany, Prance and England is mooted. Little is said 
about naval and military forces, now that Germany has agreed to 
build up to 35 per cent, only of the British Fleet. France has looked 
askance at this proposal, possibly because she was not consulted. In 
the meanwhile Italy is rattling her sabre on the frontiers of Abyssinia, 
tliere are signs of unrest in Austria and the Daniibiaii territories, and 
in the Far East Japan strides unopposed through the northern reaches 
of China. 

We do not emw Mr. Eden his colossal task and only wish his 
instrument, the League, were made of sterner and more durable stuff . 
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The reason why the North-West Frontier of India has always 
M W P P been a fascinating problem is probably because it is a 
riddle. It would be safe to say that not one of those 
protagonists of this or that view who has tried to solve it and put his 
solution on paper would be able to support all his arguments when 
confronted with the reasoning of the other side. 

The Frontier and its problems remain ever fluid. Dogmatism 
or diehardism count for little when dealing with peoples whose civili- 
sation is yielding perceptibly to the influences which surround it. 
Because, for instance, Sandeman or Roos-Keppel solved their immediate 
problem satisfactorily it would be wrong to imagine that their 
methods must always be correct for us to u.se to-day. Conversely, it 
would be idiotic if we did not examine their administrative dealings 
and not try to benefit from them when applicable. 

In this Number we publish a critical appreciation of the Prize 
Essay, 1934. The author is an officer with distinguished frontier 
service and his criticism, constructive and fair, will help to show how 
many sides there are to this problem. He maintains that the object 
of our frontier policy is the security of British India, and not necessarily 
— (as so many sentimental critics have it) — the extension of the 
advantages of British administration to the tribesmen. Complete 
control of the tribes in law, order and administration, is the logical 
solution, but that would probably put India into the bankruptcy 
courts, and does not therefore come within the range of practical 
politics. 

We commend this article to our readers’ serious attention, and 
have only one criticism to offer. It appears to us that the writer, 
in advocating the maintenance of a tribal belt buffer ” between 
ourselves and Afghanistan, has overlooked one very important consider- 
ation. We have accepted responsibility for the political control of 
the tribes which implies that we will prevent them from attacking or 
interfering offensively in Afghanistan. This responsibility was un- 
pleasantly brought to mind by the events of March 1933, when certain 
tribes from Waziristan made a dangerous incursion across the Durand 
Line. If Waziristan had been merely a “ buffer ” state, instead of 
being the controlled area it now is, the consequences might have been 
serious. 

While dealing with this complex subject it is interesting to notice 
how Captain Liddell Hart proposes to settle it. In his recent book. 



Wlieii Britain goes to War,” Ixe devotes a cliapter entitled ‘‘Air 
and Empire to our particular problem. After careful perusal of 
this interesting, well-written and misleading cliapter we must coiicdiide 
that. Captain .Hart has never seen the country or the inhabitants west 
of the River Indus, It surprises us to the point of shocking us that 
this brilliant military writer should lend himself so ingenuously to the 
Iready exploded doctrine of Air Control of the froiitier. 

We imagine that even, the most enthiisiavstic of our R. A. F. friends 
(including the writer of a. letter in our Correspondence pages) will 
resent this ill-informed advocacy. 

Captain Hart, anxious to prove his thesis, is, we are afraid, inclined 
to exaggerate or embroider history ; so in fairness to the troops w.h.ieli. 
were engaged we should like to refute just one of his statements : 

'' On May 11 akshkar.of Tochi Wazirs, 4,000 strong, besieged the 
militia post at Datta Khel. Aircraft came to the aid of the garrison 
at once, and also . dispersed a fresh lashkar that was arriving on 
the scene, but air action against their villages was not unloosed 
il the afternoon of the 14th. That same evening the besieging 
lashkar heard the news and went home ; submission was made next 
morning. .... 

It is difficult to determine what ■weight the ground forces exer- 
cised. The Razmak Column certainly marched out a few miles from., 
its base and shelled some villages in the neighbourhood that were 
within range. But the tribes of this wide mountain region emphati- 
cally dwelt on the influence of the air action in making their submis- 
sion.”— When Britain Goes to War,” pp. 134-5.) 

The less picturesque facts are that the tribes, unsettled by suc- 
cessful political agitation in India, thought that the Government 
forces would offer no resistance. Their first reverse was the splendid 
resistance offered by the Scouts who garrisoned the Post. They were 
then bombed from the air and withdrew from the close vicinity of the 
Fort to the broken ground beyond. Each night they renewed tlieir 
attacks. Eventually Razmak Column was released to relieve the 
Post, and their approach combined with the hammering they had 
received caused the lashkar to disperse. Razmak Column marched 
56 miles. 

This whole chapter is redolent with similar clever half-trutlis, 
and although the last thing we desire is to raise again aH the old. 
arguments and dreary controversies, we must regret that a responsible 
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military coniiiientator and historian such as this author can l>e of no 
help ^whatsoever to us in solving the liddle of the N.-W. F. P. Eveiy 
sane soldier and every sraie airman who have worked together there 
during the last ten years ' realise ' that oiir work is complementary, 
and that oiir successes were always measured by the degree o: oiir 
cdose co-operation. 


Now that the anxiety regarding .tlie fatemf the War Block oftieers 
has been removed/' those officers cmminissioned' between 
The naxe . 1920 who are not to be retired are begiiiiimg to ■ 

breathe again'. Gasping a little with . 'relief they have come to th.e 
surface and, not uniiatiiraily, are taking stock of their brave? : new. 
world. Nowg what next is going to happen to me ? is' the general 
q’uestioniiig. They all realise that a certain amount of re-shuffling 
among units is inevitable, but when this, necessary adjustment is, made 
they wonder what their chances will be. of getting command of their 
regiments and battalions. Eegardiiig the re-shuffle. We have- 
reasons to believe that it will be much less than generally anticipated.' 
All efiorts are being made to keep the parties clean and to limit extra- 
regimental transfers to a minimum inter-regimental transfers may 
be expected both this year and in 1937-38, but the more we have of 
that the better it will be to foster the real regimental spirit, which, 
incidentally, we think is still inclined to be sticky. 

A contributor has gone into this command question with great 
thoroughness and courage in an article published in this number. 
Arguing from statistics he has produced, a series of most depressing 
tables, but we would comfort both him and those of our readers who 
become unduly afiected by the prospect, that, you can argue anything 
from statistics and that such arguments are generally inaccurate. 

We all knovT that the War Block Committee sub-divided the war 
generation of officers into three, main grades; above the average, 
average and below the average. This was an arbitrary and necessary 
basis for selection and does not imply that the latter category means 
anything except the military-minded adoration of rigid documeiitatioii 
for serious purposes. We may assume, however, that the first two 
categories have greater chance of getting command than those left in 
the basement ; which is only fail’. At the same time, owing to the 
frailty of human nature, it is not unlikely that some of those now 
judged i' below average” may discomfit their critics by displacing 
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the present blue-eyed boys before the bar of future Selection Boards. 
Peace standards are often upset by the more rigorous examination of 
battle. 

But we cannot accept our contributor’s gloomy forecast that only 
six out of every ten Indian Army infantry and cavalry officers will 
get command. Seven would be nearer the mark, and we have evidence 
from authoritative sources to justify this conclusion. And this we 
consider is a good thing. Promotion to command in the Indian Army 
has been considered for far too long a time as automatic. In the 
British Service rejections of Majors for command have averaged just 
over 30 per cent, in recent years, and this tightening of selection has 
been all to the good of the service. A similar levelling in the Indian 
Army, and all that it would contribute to keenness and a desire for 
efficiency among its Majors, will have nothing but an excellent effect. 
In this respect strict accountancy regarding the three-year tenure of 
command in statistics might be deprecated. There is bound to be 
some wastage— (early promotion, voluntary retirements and less 
natural causes) — and, even if everything else fails, the unlucky three 
out of every ten should be able to look forward to a year’s leave at 26 
years’ service, with a pension of £700 at the latter end. 

Our contributor has emphasised another important point. It 
is not generally realised how few officers were commissioned after 
1921 a remaining total of 73 only for the years 1921 and 1922, 
and a serious shortage for several years afterwards. This means that 
officers commissioned in the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 will have to 
remedy this shortage and some of them may not expect command 
until 1945-48 ; i.e., after 27 years’ service. 

That is a long time to wait, but we may again comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that long-termed statistics cannot be judged too 
seriously, and that if all comes to the worst another war may intervene. 
Dulce et clecomm est pro ptieris^ mori. In the meantime, we are glad 
to hear that there are so many applicants from the British Service 
for the hundred vacancies of these dog-years. 

Latin for “ backward boy-f 
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LYAUTEY, MOROCCO, AYD THE N. W. F. P. 

By “ Spingirai/' 

(A Critical Appreciation of the Gold Medal Prize Essay for 1934 . 

Last year s Gold Medal Essay begins with a lucid and interesting 
account of the career, as a Colonial Administrator, of Marshal Lyautey, 
and of the principles applied by that great Frenchman to the solution 
of uhe French Moroccan problem. 

The Essay proceeds to summarize the existing situation on the 
North-West Frontier of India, the methods, or lack of method, by 
which the British Indian Government has hitherto sought to deal 
with the grave problems arising out of that situation, and the nature 
of the administrative and military organization employed to this end. 
The conspicuous degree of success achieved by the genius of Lyautey 
in dealing with the Moroccan problem is then contrasted with what 
is widely believed to be the lack of success of the Indiam Government 
in dealing with theirs. It is suggested that the chronic malady of 
the Indian Frontier might yield to the treatment so advantageously 
prescribed for the Moroccan patient ; the principal medicine being 
unity of control. 

The unbiassed reader will readily agree with the judges that the 
Essay is a valuable constructive contribution to the study of our old 
and thorny North-We.st Frontier problem. Let it be said at once, too, 
that the author of the present study unreservedly accepts the essayist’s 
main conclusion, namely, the desirability of unity of control on the 
Frontier. But when one comes to examine the practical application 
'of that conclusion there are grounds for caution. 

The lessons drawn by the Essayist from his study relate to both 
policy and organisation. It will, perhaps, be convenient first to discuss 
policy. The criterion of any proposed line of action must, of course, be 
whether or no it promotes attainment of the fundamental objects of 
policy. If it does so, it is sound ; if it does not, it is unsound, hovuver 
immediately comforting or specious its effect may be. This is a truism, 
but also happens to be a truth, and one which is not seldom over- 
looked. 

A f urther truism, which again it is dangerously easy to lose sight 
■ef, is that the first object of British policy on the North-West Frontier 
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is, iiot tlie extension to tlie tribes of tlie advantages of Britisli admiiiis- 
toition, but the security of British India. Yet another is that the main 
desideratum to this end is the existence of an independent, strong, 
united, and iieiglibourly Afghanistan. Independent, for. the plain 
fact is that if x4.fghanistan became over-dependent on either of her 
great neighbours there would cease to be;a buffer between them. 
So far as any reasonable course taken by the British Empire can. 
avert this contingency, one obvious effect of which would be to raise 
the Indian military budget from the terrestrial to the astronomical,, 
it should clearly be adopted. 

It is towards . this Afghan' horizon~™of ten stormy or lowering— 
that the ship of our Frontier policy must always be steered. Import- 
ant though .it is, the, question of policy in the tribal area is of course 
only part of the greater problem of the lamd defence of India. It 
cannot be treated in vacuo ; it cannot be separated from the question., 
of policy towards Afghanistan. Truism again; and not quite over- 
looked by the Essayist, who has indeed twice cpioted to this effect 
from a recent lecture by Sir Evelyn Howell. But one cannot help 
doubting whether in his preoccupation with his thesis he Inas really 
given sufficient weight to this vital consideration. It is true that the 
situation which originally confronted Lyautey in Algeria was in many 
ways similar to that existing to-day on the North-West Frontier of 
India. The position at that time of the tribes on the Algerian and 
Moroccan border may perhaps be likened to that of a nut in a cracker. 
One arm of the cracker was French Administered Territory. The 
other was a loose Islamic autocracy like that of, say , Muscat or Bahrein. 
The nut was (like our Pathan tribes), a large and hard one ; one arm of 
the cracker vras out of action ; and not umiatiirally the nut displayed 
no disposition to be cracked. Lyautey solved the problem in a way 
which after the event seems obvious ; he took both arms of the cracker 
in his own hand. 

But if this is a fair picture of what happened on the Eastern 
Moroccan Border, is it safe, or even reasonable, to assume that the 
British Government is in a position to imitate tbe process on the North- 
West Frontier 1 The main difficulty, i.e., of moving the other arm 
of the cracker, though not ignored by the Essayist, has been disposed 
of by him by the simple assumption that Afghan co-operation can be 
counted on. Kabul, he considers, must realize that it is to its advan- 
tage as w^ell as that of Delhi and Whitehall to set a curb on our Froirfcier 
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King-makers. But is it — and this is basic — safe or rea.sonable to 
assume that an Afghan Government, or the people of Afghanistan, 
or eiuher will take this view '? Both have to be reckoned with. 
May they not rather view with instinctive disquiet the drying up, 
however salutary and necessary, of that deep, ancient pool of tril)al 
fighting strength, whose waters can so powerfully be stirred by the 
Angel of Islam (be it remembered that in tribal eye.s the Amir of 
Kabul IS the King of Islam) at times of its necessity ; or of its 
opportunity ? These are que.stion.s the answer to which cannot lx; 
lightly given. 

In dealing with this aspect of his subject the E.S 3 ayist .seems to 
concentrate his own and his readers’ attention on the problem of tlie 
Moroccan-Algerian Border as against the Riff Border of Morocco. In 
so far as the parallel drawui by him between the former and our pro- 
blem on the Korth-M est Frontier of India might be taken to imply any 
kind of analogy between the circumstances of the French-controlled 
Sultanate of Morocco and modern Afghanistan, the Essay flies directly 
in the face of the facts. Afghanistan is de jure and a e facto a com- 
pletely sovereign and Independent State. Even before the Peace of 
Rawalpindi in 1919, when Afghanistan’s right to control her own 
foreign relations was first formally recognised by the British Govern- 
ment, that staunch friend of the British, the x^mir Habibullah, had in 
fact e.xercised it, and without effective protest, when he received a 
German Mission at Kabul during the Great Mar. AfHhani.stan has 
foi the la.st fourteen years maintained Eegations at all the principal 
capitals of Europe. She has moreover for some months been a member 
of the League of Nations ; and the chief point in her credentials as 
scrutinised by the League at the time of her admission was this very 
point of independence. These facts are well known ; but a restate- 
ment of them will be justified if it helps to remove any shadow of a 
conception which would in this matter be not only erroneous but 
mischievous. 

Without Afghan co-operatioa can we proceed, this side of the 
Durand Line, to the disarming (within a measurable period) of the 
tribes and their reduction to close administrative control ? The 
Essayist has not explicitly stated this problem ; but smce it is obviously 
the most likely situation which we should be called upon to face, one 
inu.st assume that he has envisaged it, and that he would apply his 
solution whatever the situation and effects on the other side of the 






.'hile beyond French Morocco (apart from the Rifi), is the desert and 
he sea, we can saxaly find a truer parallel between present-day Morocco 
ind the days of the British Commission in the Punjab between the 
First and Second Sikh Wars. Then the watchword was administer, 
mntrol, organize-yes, but only up to the foot of the Frontier hills, for 
beyond that lay what we could not control, even in those more specious 
days. So with all Lyautey’s ceaseless penetration, organization, 
control, there was one vital exception. This was the tribal belt, 
itself in French Morocco, but virtually independent, and deliberately 
left so by Lyautey, to the North of French Morocco and serving as a 
buffer between it and the Riff, a country then as little amenable to 
French as Afghanistan to British or Abyssinia to Fascist Italian 
control. Interference or commitment in this tribal belt was carefully 
eschewed by Lyautey’s “organization on the march.” It w'aa not 
till 1927, and then with reluctance and only under the pressure of 
Abdel Krim’s penetration of the French “ buffer ” tribes of the Djebala, 
that Lyautey at last permitted French troops to cross the Vergha 
River, in order to stiffen tribal resistance to the Riffian advance. A 
move, by the way, closely resembling the British move into the 
Mohmand hills in the summer of 1933. 

Even Lyautey then does not seem to be such good warranty 
for a full-blooded “forward ” policy in the special conditions of our 
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tribes themselves. Easy communications, trade, the excitement of 
Iniam politics (now closely followed by the tribe.smen), si-mpathv 
with the Muslim minority in India and response to its desire to draw 
strength from the tribes-all these things tend to bring and to keep 
Pathanistan in the orbit of Delhi rather than of Kabul. Some observ- 
ers think the solution will be a Frontier Federation including the 
Transborder tribes. A Frontier Legislative Council seemed very far 
off not so long ago and is already a very lusty infant ; and po.ssiblv a 
Federation of Pathanistan is not so distant a vision as it seems. But 
for the present there seems little need to force the pace. 


Penetration will no doubt continue as in the past. It is some- 
times the result of invitation, as m the case of the Turis of the Kurram 
t e Utmanzai Wazirs, the Shia Orakzais, or more recently the Lower 
Mohmands and the Tirah Afridis. Sometimes, of course, it is the 
result of gross misconduct tantamount to the declaration of war, as 
m the case of the Malisuds. For this punitive kind of penetration, 
military control from top to bottom is essential. It was in fact 
established and maintained in Waziristan so long (o^’er four years) 
as the situation was so unsettled as to threaten a resumption of military 
operations on a wide scale ; and it was in similar conditions that 
military control was established— and subsequently discontinued— 
from area to area in Morocco. Where the Essayist seems in this 
connection to go beyond the warranty of his Moroccan parallel is in 
suggesting that all trans-border areas adjoining the N. W. F P 
should eo facto be supposed to be in an unsettled eonition necessitating 
military control. It requires a considerable stretch of the imagination 
to apply this description to most of the Agency territories, for example, 
the Kurram Valley. 


There is perhaps some justice in the Essayist’s criticism of the 
slowness of absorption and consolidation in MAziristan, one of the 
two tribal areas which he examples. But in view of the facts already 
mentioned the blame cannot surely be so lightly laid at the door of 
absence of unity of control (in the hand of the military commander) 
as seems to be implied. The civilizing of Waziristan has, though 
steady, imdoubtedly been slow ; but it has been no slower in the ten 
years of civil than in the four or five of military control. As regards 
the recent Mohmand operations, the observations in the essay seem to 
afford nn example of the danger of seeking to apply a single “ yard- 
stick ” to a collection of problems which are almost bewilderingly 
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veded iii, ^ essential features.'. The ; Essayist's accomit may, be 
.sanimarked thus Nothing has been done to giiaraiiLee the security 
,of our alHes the' Lower Mohmands ■ against aggression by providing 
conimiiiiications which were essential to make our guarantee effective. 
Tlieii came ^ nn'fiecl'- control/. Troops went up ..the. GslivM) Talley, 
they built a road,;. then unified, or inilitary, control was cliscoiitiiiiied. ; 
the troops therefore withdrew ' leaving the Gandab unabsorbed and 
impenetrated, and .the .s.Ituation remained as it was, , except for the 
toad’ (a big exception,. surely '?) Svhich remains as a memorial. of the 
brief interlude of .unified ., control. . . . 

. This account. seems to be based on more than one m'.sapp.re- 
hension., and a fuller statement of the facts may be of interest. . 

.The fdans to deal with the threat 'o.n the Mohmand border were 
alrawii up as early as the late Spring of .1932, the miti,ab:ve bei,rig, .as 
■was rirturad and proper,, taken by the Govern.or as Agent to the 
Governor-General for the tribal areas.. As always, he acted in full 
■consultation, and in this case also in full agreement with the military 
.vcommand. ■ The plan subsequently received;, the approval of the 
Govermnent of India, advised by their Foreign Office, no doubt again 
in consultation with the highest military opinion as voiced by the 
General Staff .and Air Staff at Army .H'ea(lqiiarter.s. , The important 
point is that 'from the onset it was a.greed by .all concerned that far 
from its being desirable' to ^.'absorb ” the Gandab penetration, ” 
the other. "cles,idaratuni of the Essayist, as will be seen' was not only 
thorough but permanent), it is rather desirable to avoid than to seek 
commitments in this particular part of the Frontier. The Gandab is 
on the whole, barren and ill-peopled. Its intrinsic value to go'vernmeiit 
is -nii. Moreover, ■ it lies between British India and. a wild, fanatical 
.and virtually uncontrolled pocket of Ai'ghan, tribal territory. 

■ .In this forbidding region . only six.teen miles separate the 
Afghan frontier, at its .nearest point .fro .211 the xidministrative 
border of the '' Peshawar District. , While, therefore, ,there is little 
■to gain by absorption of the Gandab there is plainly much to. be gained 
by its retention .as a buffer. ' . And here the ' cons,iderat ions poi}ite<r 
out in coiiaect.ioii with the position of Afgha.n!sta:n between the British 
..and Eiissiaii,Emp.ires apply, on a:, lesser, sccile ' of course, but with no 
iess- tnith/- A '.buffer., ceases- to be ,a., buffer -.when it is absorbed. 
"T.l:ioro.iigh-going, occ.upation of 'the .Lower Mohmand country could only 
■ result in in'i'king.' the, wild- and .ill-controlled stretch of Afghan tril')al 
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'boiiiiclary meiitioiied above in effect the :boundary also of the British , ' 
district of Peshawar. , Each petty, border incident would, then ...have 
international and tribal reverberations out. of -all proportions to its 
intrinsic importance. And the more- grievous the preoccupations oP 
liovernnieiit <at other points, the more pressingly and, frequently these 
iiic,i.deiits, would clrmour for its attejitio.ii. ■ Mor could thev then be 
Ignored as, they iioi-v conveniently can .when circumstances require it. ■ 

Herey then, .indeed, would arise in its acutest form the\problein eiivis- ' 
a,ged by Maiiro.!S in the words quoted by the Essayist, when two civi- 
:lisations, in time separated ,by centuries, seek to live s.ide' by side in 
'Space. At present, the fnctioii of contact in this delicate and da'ngero'iis 
„ zone is greatly lessened by the interposition of the Lower Mohmands, ( 

as a mecli'iim in clo,3e touch and syinp.athy with the primitive coiid.i- 
tions and ideas on the one side and the civil.isation on the other side ' ' 

of them. .It i.s seemingly to the cogency of very similar factors that' 

■ one inurst ascribe the recently reported establishment of neutral zone' | 

in ,t]:ie wild tribal territory between Italian So.maliland -and Abyssiiii.a. 

As has been said, responsible opinion was and is that the Lower I 

Mohmands had better continue to play this role of buffer for as lone 
as possible. The plan, therefore, having as its object the security ox 
the British Indian Border, deliberately avoided any further objective ' 

which might commit us to occupation than the construction of the 
road. The function of the road was partly to deter, by the threat of 
its extension into Upper Mohmand territory, these gentry from further 
aggression against the Lower Mohmands and the British Border ' 

screened by them, and partly to enable aggTess.ion to be met half-way 
in future. So the road was built, and well built, and as aaticipated, 

'its building produced the necessary guarantees (hitherto soriipulouslv 
observed) against either .interference with its use, or future aggression. 

Wlien it had been completed (not without a good deal of fighting) and 

all hostile bodies had dispersed, troops were peacefully withdrawn . i 

in accordance with the original plan, declared in detail to the Mohmands 

at large before troops crossed the border at all. Much dissatisfaction 

was .felt by the rank and file, fine troops spoiling for a fight^,at the 

strictly and rigidly limited nature, of their task ; but the fact rem'ains, ' 

that the plan was carefully and maturely considered- and.carried out 

ill, its completeness and, exactly. The road is freely, used, largely with 
the aid of petrol, by all kinds of Mohmands and Bajauris, b}" British 
:and' Indian o'ffi armoured cars -and by Frontier Constabulary; , 




;Diiriiig these operations., political powers, as in. .Waziristan in 1919- 
1923, were vested in the .military authorities concerned, the Governor' 
(as Agent to the Governor-General) and the local political officer 
(the Deputy. Commissioner of Peshawar) officially acting .as advisors 
only to the Army and Divisional Commanders respectively. After 
withdrawal of the troops, normal control by the political authorities, 
was, as nsual, restored. 

'.It will be, S3en^ that the facts .in no way suppor.t the .suggestions 
(a) that 'there 'was no j>erm'anent penetration ; .if a road from top to- 
bottom of the valley regularly maintained and used as described is not 
‘‘ penetration/' it is difficult to imagine what penetration is ; (b) that 
absorption " was desirable ; (c) that an attempt at penetration and 
absorption was for the first time conceived after operations had begun,, 
as the result of unified (military) control ; (d) that it was then dis- 
continued as tbe result of the discontinuance of that control and a 
reversion to the normal (by implication nerveless or purposeless) 
control of the Agent to the Governor-General. 

The facts have been detailed at this length partly in the hope of 
removing what appears to be a misconception, possibly shared by others 
and in any case disseminated by the Essay ; partly in an attempt to 
show the danger of advocating identical methods for parts of the 
Frontier so widely dissimilar in their circumstances as, say, Baluchistan 
and the Mohmand border ; and partly because the operations afford. 
aii example of the working of the present system of military and civil 
control, based on the experience of a century. 

The Essay does not state the ultimate object of policy on the 
Frontier, namely, the security of British India. As a means to that 
end. however, the bulk of modern thought will scarcely be inclined to 
cavil at the suggested definition of policy; ''the establishment of 
effective control over all tribes which live on our side of the Afghan 
Frontier.’* Such criticisms as Lave been made in this study are 
concerned only with what seems to be an over-facile discounting of 
real difficulties in the application of this policy and (as instanced by 
the examples given) a tendency to over-simplify the problem by 
assnmmg uniformity of conditions all along the Frontier. A degree 
of administrative interference or control which might be both desirable 
and feasible*in Baluehistan or in, say, the Adanakhel Afridi salient east 
of the Koliat Pass may for the reasons given be so undesirable in, saj', 
the Mohmand. country as ' to.; roake its avoidance itself an., object of 
policy. . 
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Turning, to organisation, the Essayist considers that for the elec- 


tive prosecution of the policy of intensive penetration and absorption 
which he advocates, unity of control is necessary. And he makes it 


clear that this control in all of the hitherto iinsnbjugated (by which 
apparently he means tinannexed, for it has never been part of British 
India, legally, geographically, or practically) trilml area adjoining the 
North-West Frontier Province-proper should be in the same hands as 
the command of the troops in that area. Further, that the Frontier 
Military Command should include a definite proportion of the Air arm 
as well as all the existing Civil Trans-Border forces (he., Militia and 
Khassadars) and one Cis-Border force, the Frontier Constabulary. 
'' The G. 0. C.-in-Chief of the Frontier Command should be an Agent 
to the Governor-General in the Trans-Border tracts from Chitral to 
the Gomal River, and the Commanders of Peshawar, Kohat and 
Waziristan Districts should be his local representatives. At each 
headquarters one or more ofiicials, specialists in tribal affairs, should 
be appointed in charge of civil administrative questions affecting the 
tribes.'"' 


Who these officials are to be, and what the nature of the civil 
administrative questions of which they are to be in charge, will be 
discussed later ? First, however, it seems desirable to make one general 
observation on the proposals generally, as outlined above. The plan 
i advocated in order to give effect to the policy as defined in the essay 

is apparently to include at least considerable disarmament as well as 
cessation of tribal allowance. If these objects are to be pursued with 
any energy it is probable, if not certain, that the transfer of political 
control from the hands of the Political Agent, Resident and Governor, 
to those of the District and Army Commanders, even under the 
existing system would be not only speedy but automatic. For it is 
difficult for anyone with first-hand experience of the Frontier tribes 
to envisage the general taking of steps, however pacific at the start, 
to speed up these highly desirable ends without involving military 
operations probably on a Frontier-wide scale. And, as has been 
explained in connection with the recent Mohmand campaigns, the 
* undertaking of major military operations, even now, automatically 

involves the passing of political control to military hands. This 
control connotes command of all civil forces. Responsibility for 
advising the Government of India on questions of policy, it is true, 
pemaiiis with the Foreign Department. This appears to be the 
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„ practice in similar circumstances (tlie Irench Colonial Department 
corresponding ' to , tlie Indian Foreign Department) of tke .Preach 
administration, and presumably the Essayist does not propose to alter 
it. The Governor, as Agent to the Governor-General, and his local 
political staff, are of course always in a position to influence with their 
expert advice the relations of Government with the tribes in the zone 
of operations. But so long as operations are in progress, or likely to 
restart, the contact of Government with the tribes is solely made 
through the General Officer Commanding in the operations. 

Of these facts, the Essayist is doubtless aware. He is, however, 
suggesting not the retention of but a change in the present system, 
and, therefore, presumably means that even in a peaceful state of 
affairs, Trans-Border control should be in military hands as it is now in 
times of war. The reasons are not explicitly stated, but they appear 
to be, first, that unity of control is essential; secondly, that direct 
command over regular troops can only be exercised by a serving soldier; 
and, thirdly, the example of Lyautey, who was a soldier. The out- 
standing — indeed startling— feature of this proposal is that while it 
would certainly establish unity of control over troops and tribes 
across the Border in peace time as well as in war, it arbitrarily shatters 
the present— and immensely more important — ^unity of political 
control of the Frontier, Cis- and Trans-Border, in the hands of the 
Governor of the Forth -West Frontier Province. This aspect has not 
been touched on in the Essay, but it has hitherto been regarded as 
axiomatic, since the earliest days of British rule, that Pathanistan, 
Cis- and Trans-Border, Hills and Plains, must be in one and the same 
hand. For, apart from the fact that every important Trans-Border 
tribe (except the Mahsuds, and they have close and constant tradiiio' 

o 

coimections witli, British India) has its holdings on both sides of the 
administrative Border, it is notorious that not only raids and counter- 
raids but all important happenings and movements on either side of 
the Border have immediate repercussions on the other. Thus a 
Congress “ hartal ” in Peshawar City at once sets beards wagging 
at Bazar and Maidaa in the Afridi Tirah and the Haji’s holy caravan- 
serai in the Mohmand hills ; while a raid on a post, or a pot-shot at 
a “ brass-hat ” in the Khyber, causes flutterings in the Eed-Shirt 
dovecotes in Charsadda, Peshawar City and Mardan. The friction 
which would be bound to arise from the handling of such develop- 
ments by two indepepdent wardens of the marches would surely drivp 
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the most long-suffering Viceroy ere long to insist on a speedy reappli- 
cation of the Essjayist’s first principle, Unity of Control. 

Let us suppose, however, that this divorce of the Cis- and Trans- 
Border is really feasible ; and proceed to examine how the reform would 
in practice work out in a typical military district, say Peshawar, and 
at the new Frontier Command. The District Commander at Peshawar 
would still be charged, as at present, with the command and admin- 
istration of the troops in his area ; but in addition he is to be saddled 
with the following nice little list of civil cliarges, i.e., for all the res- 
ponsibilities and activities of Government in these areas : 

Malakand Agency ( Yusafzai and Bajaur tribes, as well a s conduct 
of the relations of Government with the rulers of Dir, Swat, Chitral 
and Amb). 

Peshawar Border Agency (Mohmand and cognate tribes, 
Hassankhel and other Adamkhel Afridis, Yusafzai of Buner). 

Kohat Border Agency (Kohat Pass Afridis, Orakzai and cognate 
tribes and certain minor clans). [So as not to reduce the argument to 
absurdity, if might be suggested that the Kohat area might be 
administered separately from Peshawar.— Ed.] 

The “civil specialists in tribal affairs ” would presumably be 
the present Deputy Commissioners of Peshawar and Kohat and: the 
Political Agents of the Khyber and the Malakand. Some of these 
are purely eivaian officers of the Indian Civfl Service, serving under 
the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of TnfUa. ; 
and some are military officers permanently seconded from the Indian 
Army to the same Department, relieved of all purely military duties, 
and having several years of political experience behind them, in 
addition to a year’s special training m such subjects as Land Kevenue, 
Law, and Excise. 

Kow unless the District Commander is to fimction merely as 
a Post-Office, or shall we say a sort of military censor interposed 
between the Governments of India and the North-West Frontier and 
the experienced officers by whom the whole real work of administra- 
tion would continue to be done, is it really conceivable that he should 
personally and closely supervise this work, see important Jirgahs, 
grant constant interviews to civil officials and tribal notables, hear 
and dispose of petitions, go through the records (often vernacular) 
of law suits and the thousand and oue miscellaneous cases which now 
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come to tlie Resident 'in WazirLstaii and tlie Governor for decision; 
and simultaneously administer, in detail, as it slioiild be administered, 
bis own military command ? One can imagme all these duties being 
done by a military officer if be were divorced from all purely militar}^ 
duties and responsibilities; had considerable knowledge of law and 
the intricacies of civil adminittration, including irrigation and land 
revenue (yes, these fearful wild-fowl are to be found even across the 
Border, e.f., in the Tochi, Kiirram, and Malakand) ; and above all an 
intimate knowledge of tribal divisions, dialects, and personalities. 
The District Commander with these qualifications would clearly be 
no usual District Commander, He would certainly not be readily 
mterchangeable with Cis-Indus commands. In what essential would 
such a soldier differ from military Politicals such as Herbert Edwards, 
Nicholson, Sandeman, Roos-Keppel, Griffith, —or, one may not 
impertinently add, Lyautey himself ? And in what essential, except 
the retention of military rank ('tthe relies of otild dacency,” as the 
Irish song has it) d.o these officers differ from your O'Dwyer, Bolton, 
MafEey, or Pears ? 

Now to visit the new Frontier Command headquarters. If, 
as has been assumed, the administration of the tribal areas is to be 
real, the Frontier Commander must more and more be compelled to 
gobehindthebacksof his British Commanders for information on the 
purely military side of his charge. Indeed it seems inevitable that in 
time the divorce would (as it perforce was at an early stage of deve- 
lopment on the Frontier) be formally recognized by the appointment 
of District Commanders (Troops) as distinct from District Comman- 
ders (Political). On the political side he would have to take important 
decisions without direct access (unless again he chose to short-circuit 
his own responsible local officers, the District Commanders) to the 
trained Political Officers, the Political Agents. Nor would he have a 
responsible adviser of his own ; for the Governor, who at present 
advises the Command dimiig military operations, would not be 
available even then under the new regime. He is to be completely 
divorced fronr responsibility for Trans-Border affairs at all times, and 
advice without responsibility is a dangerous thing, and a thing more- 
over which the Governor might well hesitate to tender. 

The fact seems to be that peace-time civil administration, that is 
the conduct of the busmess of state in all its activities except the 
military, is the work of an expert,, and is a wholetime iob,. lust as the 
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command of an Army is an expert whole-time job. The absorption 
of this foreign body by the Army is no more likely to be wholesome to 
either party than the ab.sorption of Jonah by the whale. While 
therefore admitting the desirability of unity of control, is it not wise 
to recognize freely that this is irot to be attained by any attempt at 
absorption ? Let it also be recognized that no system will Ik; workable 
which arbitrarily divides the Cis- from the Trans-Border on the North- 
West Frontier. The line which divides them is not one of race, 
language, custom, or religion. It is mainly one of hill and plain, of 
poverty and sterility on the one side, and fertility and comparative 
well-being on the other ; and on this fact is really ba.sed the main ease 
for the Forward Policy, as voiced by that forceful Pathan, Sir Abdul 
Qaiyum. There should and can be only one Governor, not two. 
He may have started life as a soldier or as a civilian, but he has a 
full-time job, and that is to govern the Frontier Province. It would 
be ideally best if all fighting forces in his area were under his general 
control as those of Morocco were under Lyautey, and those of the 
Sudan and the Aden Protectorate are now under the Governor (often 
a civilian) who is also Commander-in-Chief. As under the French 
Colonial System in similar circumstances, he would then take his orders 
in purely military matters from Army Headquarters, and in matters 
of general polic}^ and of purely civil concern from the Foreign Depart- 
ment. Both Departments of State woidd as at present be in close and 
constant consultation on all important and Frontier questions ; but 
responsibility for policy would naturally be as stated. It should not 
be forgotten that a large and important body of Frontier forces— the 
Frontier Militias, the Frontier Constabulary, the Armed Police Eeserve 
and the Khassadars— still is under the control of the Head of the 
Frontier Govermnent, and so were once the famous “ Piffer ” regi- 
ments (including Artillery) of the Eegular Army. The chief obstacle 
to restoration of that old control seems to be a fatal obstacle also to 
realization of the Essayist’s vision— namely, the post-war doctrine 
of interchangeability and what may perhaps be termed “ continen- 
tality ” of the Indian Army. All officers and units, says the ex- 
perience of the Great War, must be ready to take their place at any 
time in modern large-scale warfare, and there is no longer room for 
local specialisation ; though the Frontier tradition is dying hard in 
many fine old regiments, such as the Guides. Unless this policy can 
be reversed — ^and of this there seems no prospect — neither the handing 
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over of the Axmj to the Governor,' nor the handing over of the Civil 
Government to the Army seems possible. Nor indeed is either process 
vital to prosecution of the policy stated by the Essayist. 

In conclusion be it repeated that this study has no quarrel with 
the main conclusions of the Essa^q and in particular with its insistence 
on the value to us in India of Lyautey’s example as a single vivid and 
forceful personality, inspiring and unifying all the activities of Govern- 
ment in a situation in many ways resembling that on our own Frontier. 
It is only when one examines closely the application of those conclusions 
that it is difficult not to feel that the Essay has gone astray in one or 
two matters of substance. This appears to be due mainly to a mis- 
apprehension of the true parallel, which seems to be not betw^een 
French Morocco as a whole and the Indian Trans-Border tribal 
belt, but between the latter and the tribal belt on the Eiff Border 
of French Morocco, or on the Abyssinian Border of Italian Somaliland. 
As regards the theory of military control of Trans-Border areas, pro- 
vided this is to apply to really unsettled areas, that is, areas actually 
in or just emerging from a state of war with Government, this 
is already provided for under the existing system. As regards military 
control in settled Trans-Border tracts such as the Kurram or Tochi, or 
indeed any tribal Agency in normal times, no real reasons have been 
given for it and it is doubtful if such reasons exist, whilst the objections, 
as stated in this review, are certainly formidable. 

The Frontier cannot be run according to schedule. To-day 
there is a craze for Plans,’’ Five-Year or otherwise. They are an 
admirable means of escaping responsibility for the moment ; but their 
further uses are problematical. And nowhere is rigidity of concep- 
tion or execution more dangerous than on the North-West Frontier. 
Steadiness of purpose, yes ; but, as observed in a recent penetrating 
study in the Spectator/’^ government is not a science, but an art. 

England does not demand detailed plans from them (her Ministers) 
in advance, recognizing that they will have to move by scent and sight 
as well as by any map. She puts what she considers to be the best 
men to grips with her problems, and leaves the rest to their good work- 
mansnip.” 

The difficulties on the North-West Frontier, like those on the 
Northern border of French Morocco, are mainly due to permanent 

t t^oyerning ; Plan or Map/’ by Sir Stephen 
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and widely varying geographical and political factors^ .which are not 
really affected by this, form of plan or organisation or that on the 
British or French side. CTOveriimeiit and its agents, whoever they be, 
while keeping the main object, namely, the security of British India, 
steadily in view, must always recognise and conform to these intract- 
able and domiiiaiit factors. 
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PROMOTION. IN THE WAR BLOCK ' 

By Captain G. Creffield, m.b,e. 

The War Block Committee lias now completed its difficult task 
and for many officers the shadow of the axe has now been removed. 
The threat of premature retirement having disa ppea re d^ officers are 
discussing their chances of getting command. Many appear to think 
that, in spite of the axe, they will be badly blocked for appointment 
to command. The figures worked out in Table “ A ’’ may therefore 
a^ist officers in estimating their chances ; they also illustrate several 
important points which will be mentioned later. 

I have seen none of the statistics prepared by the War Block 
Committee ; all the information in the tables was taken from the 
January 1935 Army List. A meticulous examination of the gradation 
list has not been made, consequently minor inaccuracies in the figures 
may be discovered. Furthermore, any estimate made now of what 
the position of any individual will be in four years’ time is bound to be 
inaccurate. It is hoped, however, that the system employed may 
assist individuals in working out their own position when they are 
nearing 26 years’ service. It also enables one to see, with reasonable 
accuracy, where the blocks will occur. 

In compiling Table A ” the following was taken into account : — 

(а) Infantry regimental officers, including those in staff appoint- 

ments, only were considered. Officers on the supernu- 
merary and General Duty List were excluded. 

(б) There are 118 infantry battalion commands ; other Lieut.- 

Colonels’ appointments were not considered. 

(c) ^Yhen assessing the number of officers due to retire, after 
completing 26 years’ service, only Majors and Captains 
in the gradation list (January 1935 Army List) were 
taken iuto account. 

(cl) The qualifying service for retiremeut was calculated on 
Service for promotion; ” i.e,, permitting every officer 
to attain the rank of Lieut. -Colonel. 

(e) That the 26 years’ rule would be rigidly applied. 

{/) allowance was made for wastage among officers on account 

of War Block retirements and other causes. 

The reasons for the last consideration were twofold. In the 
first case it gives the worst possible case for every officer. That is to 
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saVj that if an ofEcer on the figures given in the table ..calculates he will , 
not be blocked for command then on the -question .of ^niority alone 
he will get comimnd. Secondly, it is impossible to assess .accurately 
the casualties: that will occur. 'At the bottom of the table I have given, 
an estimate of the wastage that will occur, based on the following 

.(a) .War Block .retirements. ■ 

(6) Casualties on account of sickness. 

(c) Officers prematurely vacating command to take up 'Staff . 

appointments. 

(d) Officers unable to get command on account of age. 

(e) Transfers of infantry officers to R.I.A.S.C. and LA.O.C.,-* 

etc., to make good war block wastage in those depart- 
ments. 

(/) Officers considered unfit for command for reasons other than 
those mentioned above. 

War Bloch RetiremeMs . — 400 officers are going and I consider 300 
is a generous estimate of the number of regimental officers that will go. 
There are approximately 1,100 regimental officers in the war block 
years who complete 26 years service by the end of 1946, i.e., 27 per cent. 

Casualties on Account of Sickness . — Difficult to estimate ; 3 per 
cent, is considered a low estimate. 

Transfers to Staff Ajijyointments - — Numbers will tend to diminish 
as staff appointments are held for 4 years, whereas command is for 
three years only. Average estimated at 2 per cent. 

Over Age for Command, say, 3 per cent. 

Transfers to Dspartmefits . — Most of these appointments will be 
filled by transfers from the British Service, 1 per cent. 

Unfits {i.e,, Botvler Hats), say, 4 per cent. 

The above represents a total wastage of 40 per cent. This 
percentage has therefore been deducted from the number reaching 
26 years service by years. It should be noted that the wastage effect 
in the years 1938-39, and 40 is cumulative as there are no surplus 
officers in these years, and, that the 1941 year will benefit and possibly 
the first three months of 1942. 

Points brought out by the table. 

1. Considering seniority alone all officers who complete 26 years 
service before the end of May 1941 will get command. 

2. If the wastage percentage is considered a fair estimate the 
worst block will occur during the years 1942 and 1943, i.e., officers 
whose service for promotion commenced in the years 1916-1917. 
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3. Any abnormal casualties occurring among officers, eligible for 

command, who complete 26 years’ service before tfie end of 1941, 
will increase tbe chances of the 1942 officers up to the end of March 
only. The numbers completing 26 years’ service during the remainder 
of the year and in 1943 are so big that tbe effect will not benefit them. 

4. If anything is done to relax the 26-year retiring rule in favour 
of the 1942-1943 years only it will make it similarly bad for the 1944- 
1945 years ; which years are fairly bad as they stand. If this is con- 
templated it appears that the end of March 1942 will bo the best time 
to increase the retiring age to 27 years for all officers. 

This will have the effect of extending the block to 1947 ; in which 
year 59 commands fall vacant. 

5. The effect of the War Block retirements, and other causes of 
wastage, on officers’ chances of getting command is interesting. Up 
to the end of 1940 every officer can get command before he completes 
26 years service. It does not therefore give a true picture if these 
years are included when working out the a verage. The last estimate, 

i.e., 6 out of every 10 get command, is therefore nearer the mark. I 
understand the War Block Committee figure was 7 out of every 10. 

Conclusion. 

I have no doubt that the War Block Committee have earmarked 
a big percentage of the 1942-43 for premature retirement, but it will 
be impossible to clear the block in these years by this means. The 
problem has received close study by experts during the last j*ear and 
the suggestions mentioned below have, most probably, been fully 
considered. 

1. The selection of officers for command should be made from 
among all officers who complete 26 years service in any one year. In 
fact, owing to the small number of commands falling vacant in 1942 
and the large number occurring in 1941, officers completing 26 years’ 
service dming these two years should be considered as being of the 
same seniority for the purpose of selection for command . 

2. Preference should bo given to the 1942, 43 and 44 years when 
subsequent applications for voluntary retirement are received. 

3. After March 1942 the 26 year service limit might be extended 

to 27 years, or more. 

4. First grade staff appointments should be limited to a three 
years’ tenure. 
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FOREST WARS. 

By Captain R. 0 . Howman, 20th Buema Rifles. - ' " 

In recent years marked attention has been paid at Home to 
training for operations against second class and irregular enemies. 
Such training has proved a wholesome antidote to any tendency 
towards thinking along the narrow lines fostered by certain sections 
of the popular press. We have been reminded (if indeed reminder 
were necessary) that the British Army must be trained and equipped 
for purposes other than the despatch of a small Expeditionary Force 
'^ encased in steel ’' to the Continent of Europe. 

"When a »survey is made of potential theatres of operations outside 
Europe, it is noticeable that many of these lie within the forest lands 
of the world^. It is the purpose of this article to examine our past 
experiences when called upon to fight in such terrain, and so deduce 
the extent to which forest fighting merits attention as a branch of 
military study. 

THE INCIDENCE OF FOREST WARS. 

On the 8th of July, 1755, an American Indian scout reported 
to his French Commander that a scarlet river coursed through the 
trees.” A few hours later British regular troops, thus picturesquely 
described, had their first taste of forest fighting. They were to have 
a surfeit of it before operations in America ended, twenty -six years 
later, with the loss of our colonies. 

The Nineteenth Century opened with a small but costly campaign 
in the jungles of Ceylon, followed a few years later by the Java expedi- 
tion, where a force 12,000 strong, mainly composed of British troops 
from India, saw considerable forest fighting. In the same year, 1811, 
fighting recommenced in the backwoods of America, where it lasted 
until 1814. This was immediately followed by the Nepal War of 
1814-16, and a further unhappy expedition to Ceylon. 

After a brief interval came the First Burmese War of 1824. The 
expeditionary force of 11,000 men sent to Rangoon was followed up a 
few months later by several thousand reinforcements of all arms. 

^ The term “Forest” is taken to ineliide any large tract of country covered 
chiefly with, trees and undergrowth. 
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The following year an army, 12,000 strong, attempted to co-operate 
overland from India, but, becoming enmeshed in the intervening 
jungles, was decimated with disease and forced to turn back. 

Simultaneously with the Burmese War fierce fighting went on in 
Ashanti, culminating in a pitched battle w'hich cost us 1,800 casual- 
ties. Then came the Kaffir War of 1834, followed a few years later 
by operations in New Zealand. The scene next shifted to Burma 
again, where 20,000 troops were employed in 1852. This began a 
second cycle of Burmese, New Zealand and Ashanti Wars. 

The Nineteenth Century closed with yet another Ashanti Cam- 
paign, that of 1895-96, and the Benin Expedition of 1897. Interposed 
amongst the operations mentioned were innumerable minor expedi- 
tions against forest peoples in Malaya, North Burma, Assam, Africa, 
South India, America and elsewhere. 

The frequent minor forest wars of the period 1900-14 need not 
be enumerated. It suffices to mention the operations of 1912 in 
India against the Abors, and to remark that in Africa alone, upwards 
of thirty medals or bars were granted for piuely bush campaigns. 

The campaigns of the years 1914-18 differed from those of the 
Nineteenth Century in that they were mainly fought against Euro- 
pean, or European-led troops. Once again, as in our Eighteenth 
Century struggle against France, they formed a part of the mosaic of 
a world war. In West Africa and the Kameruns, the British force 
numbered some 17,000 men, while in German East Africa 300,000 
troops were engaged. These numbers exclude considerable Alli ed 
contingents in both theatres of operations. 

In post-war years forest fighting may be said to have resumed 
its normal “peace time” proportions. There have been the usual 
minor expeditions, intermixed with more important operations. 
Of these, two particularly call for mention, the Moplah Rebellion of 
1921-22 and the Burma Rebellion of 1930-31. 

The foregoing brief summary shows that, taking the period 
1(55-1931 as a whole, campaigns involving forest fighting have pre- 
dominated in our non-European Wars. Nevertheless, military writers 
have given them comparatively little attention, and in many cases 
recourse for details has to be made to contemporary diaries and 
memoirs. One reason probably is that most forest wars took place 
in diverse and little known corners of the world : unlike, for example. 
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our mountain campaigns, wliich were fought in, or around, the single 
famous battle ground of the North West Frontier. Again, active 
operations were normally overshadowed by the endless problems of 
administration inseparable from the terrain, and in bygone days 
administration was apt to be considered a somewhat dull mystery, 
uninviting to probe, and almost indecent to write about. But in 
truth the story of our forest wars is far from dull, and shows them to 
possess certain characteristics which call for consideration and 
analysis. 

THE CHAEACTERISTICS OF FOREST WARS. 

The first characteristic of forest wars is that the time taken to 
end them has usually been out of all proportion to the .strength and 
quality of the opposition. As examples, Wolseley’s successful in- 
vasion of Ashanti was the climax of eleven years of desultory fighting, 
while the operations against the Maoris in the Second New Zealand 
War lasted, almost unbroken, for a full decade. The pacification of 
Lower -Burma after the Second Burmese War took ten years, while 
that of Upper Burma after the Third War took five. 

In the present century, the striking force in the Kameruns, 8,000 
strong, took 19 months to round up the German garrison, largely 
composed of armed police, and considerably under half its strength. 
In East Africa, Von Lettow with a mixed force of 8,000 German 
settlers and askari diverted the attention of over thirty times this 
number of Imperial troops before the Armistice finally ended his 
activities.^ 

Equally characteristic has been the excessive cost of forest wars 
in men, money and material. In the second Ceylon campaign the 
British force was decimated by disease, losing 2,000 effectives within 
a single period of three weeks. In the First Burmese War, 9,700 
men were sick or dead within the first few months, while the Army 
which attempted to co-operate from India was practically wiped 
out, the average mortality in a Briti.sh regiment being six out of every 
seven men. 

In these days medical science was in its infancy, but statistics 
given in the Military Effort of the British Emjpire show that our dead 

^ In mandays, East Africa absorbed 21 per cent, of our total war effort on all 
fronts exclusive of France. This figure is based on The Military Effort of the British 
Bmpirei p. 742 et seq, ■ . • 
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' in' last Africa,, numbered 20,000, wMle over a period of 30 moDtiis, 
'267,645 sick were admitted to liospital. In addition, losses from 
invaliding were very bigh, 12,000 white personnel being evacuated 
overseas in 1916 alone. 

The financial cost of forest wars has inevitably been heavy, owing 
to the length of operations, the heavy wastage in personnel and ani- 
mals, and the customary necessity for diverting ships and other 
transport agencies to the task of importing supplies into areas lacking 
in natural resources. In East Africa eight seaports had to be opened 
up, and everything— men, ammunition, petrol, and even food for 
some 150,000 carriers, brought from overseas. In money, East Africa 
cost the British Government £500,000,000, but in many cases the 
purely military expanse of operations has been of secondary consi- 
deration. It is almost impossible to estimate the repercussions result- 
ing from the breakdown of civil administration oyer large areas of a 
productive country. For example, the recent Burma Rebellion, 
which lasted fifteen months, is quoted as one of the main reasons 
for the finances of Burma having for the time being gone out fo 
control ! d 

A farther characteristic of forest wars has been the tactical set- 
backs, and even disasters, which have too frequently marked their 
course. The following extracts from Wolfe and Montcalm give 
a vivid account of an earty example — ^the debacle which befell General 
Braddock’s force in 1755. 

Wliile the British, covered by the orthodox protective detach- 
ments, were advancing through dense forest, ‘Hhe French and Indian 
suddenly opened a deadly fire on our helpless soldiery, who could see 
notliing, and wasted volley after volley on the impassive trees. Tlie 
invisible death was everjwhere, in front, flank and rear. The troops 
huddled together in a bewildered mass, shrinking from the bullets 
which cut them down iu scores. Both men and officers were new 
to this blind and frightful warfare. So matters grew worse and worse, 
the artillery doing great damage to the trees and little to the enemy, 
the soldiers loading and firing mechanically, into the air at times, 
and often into their own comrades.” In this action our losses were 
nearly a thousand, while those of the enemy were under fifty. History 
repeated itself some years later when one of Cornwallis’s detachments, 

^Jleport of the Burma B<etrei][c}i33i,eBt Committed, May 1934? '■ 
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1,100 strong, was surrounded and destroyed by American back- 
woodsmen. 

As regards tlie Nineteentli Century, , Forteseiie tells of the cam- 
paign in Canada being marred by heavy and avoidable casualties 
caused by the tactical blunders of tlie British Commander.'’ Of the 
New Zealand war of the ’sixties he s.ays '‘' our assaults were always 
1 costly— we suffered more than one ignominious repulse— and so 

j: badly co-ordinated that, if a position were taken, the enemy had 

invariably gone.” 

These examples might be paralleled by many others in the Second 
Burmese War, but it suffices to add that both the major forest cam- 
paigns of the Great War began with disasters, in the Kameruns by 
the defeat of our three frontier columns, and in East Africa by the 
tragedy of Tanga. In the case of Tanga, the fact that the troops on 
landing had to advance through thick bush was probably only a 
contributory cause of their defeat, though Von Lettow makes the 
significant claim that it was his knowledge of the " clumsiness ” of 
British troops in close country which finally induced him to stand and 
give battle. 

In enumerating these general characteristics of forest wars it 
is not, of course, implied that every campaign has been lengthy, 
costly, and tactically undistinguished. In the following paragraphs 
our occasional successes will be measured against our failures, with 
the object of discovering why the debit balance has been so 
heavy. 




ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Organization and administration have played a great, perhaps 
the greatest, part in deciding the outcome. When initial arrange- 
ments have been faulty and ill-considered, subsequent operations 
have invariably been costly and ineffective. On the other hand, care 
and forethought have as inevitably received their due reward . Defects 
in administration have, however, sometimes arisen from causes beyond 
the control of military commanders. Administration in East Africa, 
for instance, has been drastically criticized, but while the failure of 
certain major operations was unquestionably due to fundamental 
errors in the composition of the force, the real fault lay with those 
responsible for the inception of the campaign in 1914; 
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The objective of the Expeditionary Force, as given to the G, 0. C. 
by the Goyernment of India, was to capture and occupy German East' 
Africa. This amounted to an order to capture a base, and then con- 
quer an undeyeloped forest country, seven times the size of England, 
in face of certain opposition from German units trained to bush war- 
fare. The military force allotted to this task was two improvised 
infantry brigades with an inadequate proportion of ancillary 
services. 


A disaster was invited, and duly came about at Tanga. Follow- 
ing on the failure of the opposed landing, the British were forced to 
remain on the defensive until early 1916, by which time a Head- 
quarters Staff had been improvised in London and sent to East Africa. 
The administrative staff was then faced with the task of re-organiziii£ 
a heterogeneous patchwork of units in the field, 'and maintaining 
them in a country devoid of supplies. It is little wonder that their 
efforts did not meet with much success. 

An instructive comparison with East Africa is provided by 
Wolseley’s Ashanti Campaign. The circumstances under which it 
was undertaken were briefly these. In 1873 an Ashanti army, 
12,000 strong, invaded the Gold Coast, proclaiming, not without reason, 
that “the British will not dare to attack us in the bush, and are in- 
capable of Ixarming us if they do.’' ^ The Government of the Colony, 
as usual unprepared, lost control of the situation, and “ it wan im- 
perative that a signal victory over the enemy be gained if we were 
to remain any longer on the Coast.” ^ climate of the Gold 
Coast was then probably the deadliest in the world, while the country 
was undeveloped, and covered with dense bush. 

The task of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire was entrusted 
to Wolseley. His first care was to collect a staff with practical ex- 
perience of the shifts and improvisations necessary for campaigning 
in uncivilized countries. It is noteworthy that he gave particular 
attention to the officers selected to organize his medical, supply, 
and transport services. Under Wolseley’s personal direction, all 
officers accompanying him overseas then made a detailed study of 
the historyand topography of the theatre of operations. 


^ A History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, Claridge, VoL II, p. 53. 
^ Claridge, p. 45, . , 
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On landing, task of evolving order out of chaos was immedi- 
ately begun. Communications were improved, transport re-organized, 
hospital erected, live-stock imported-in fact every detail of organiza- 
tion, even the smallest, received attention. 

Particular care was given to economizing expenditure and trans- 
port by the utilization of material available in the country, and future 
contingenczes were provided for, even to the collection of fuel at 
possible camping sites, and the marking down - and preservation of 
natural building material in their vicinity. 

When, at the end of twelve weeks, all was ready, Wolseley gave 
orders for the offensive to begin. Tliree weeks later his forre had 
marched 180 miles, defeated the Ashantis in two pitched battles, 

and ended the war with a total loss of 70 men. 

While it is unquestionable that this result was only made possible 
by the excellence of Whlseley’s administrative plan, it is important 
to realize that he has one great asset on his side, namely that of lime. 
Time in which to make adequate preparations was denied to the 
G. 0. 0. of the East African Expeditionary Force, and it has been 
denied to many other British commanders in similar circumstances. 
Wolseley would probably have been equally unfortunate, but for the 
fortuitous circumstances that, while the Cabinet discussed the Ashanti 
situation in August, climate conditions made it impos,sibIe for them 
to send British troops there before Deeemlier. To quote Fortescue, 
“English ministers have a genius for thrusting their armies into 
positions from which they can neither advance nor retire . . . and 
they will very likely do it again.”i 

Lest this prophecy be fulfilled, and inadequately prepared forces 
be again thrust headlong into forest wars, it would appear wise for a 
study to be made of the history of such enterprises in time of peace, 
in order that facts and figures to prove their futility may be ready in 
time of war. 

The administrative defects of forest wars cannot, how'ever, always 

be attributed to the impetuosity of politicians. There was, for 

example, adequate time in which to prepare for the First Burmese 

War. Yet operations in 1824 were held up, while the troops rotted 

in Rangoon, for the good reason “that the army came unprovided with 

the necessary equipment for advancing either by land or wmter.”^ 

^ R.A.S.C. History, VoL II, p. xxxi. 

^ ^q.rrath^eofth&Bwm^-seWaTs^'^xi^^^ 
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' That this was so may seem incredible to ns to-day^ but it should have 
appeared equally incredible to a commander making Iiis preparations 
for a Third Burmese War sixty years later. Yet we read that, in 
1885,:sawe for an inefficient coolie corps ^Hhe Expeditionary Force 
was entirely without land transport ; ..this was a great clog ■ on all 
operations undertaken. Without transport not only could moveable 
columns not be despatched, but posts, if established, could not be 
supplied with provisions.’’^ 

These extraordinary ox^ersights arose through a complete mis- 
conception of the topographical conditions, and of the probable 
action of the enemy. The troops yjrobably accepted the situation 
philosophically as one beyond their comprehension. On the other 
hand, they took a keen interest in such transport as ultimately came 
their way, for the good reason that on its quality depended their 
fighting efficiency and personal comfort. The criticisms directed 
by the fighting soldier at his transport have been curiously similar 
over a period of nearly a century, and have been particularly free 
after operations in which regular units have fought side by side with 
local forces equipped for the work in hand. Criticisms of a con- 
structive nature have been mainly concerned with the weight and 
nature of transport loads, and the type of equipment provided to 
carry them. 

As regards the weight of loads, army equipment is made up in 
multiples of 80 Ihs. for carriage on mules. Examples are the 160-Ib. 
tent and the 80-lb. box of small arms ammunition. When 
coolie transport becomes necessary, such loads have either to be aban- 
doned or, if and when possible, broken up and repacked. A similar 
difficulty arises when use has to be made of local animals, such as the 
Chinese mule, which carries only 120 lbs. The solution adopted by 
local units is the simple one of having their loads made up in 20 or 
40 Ib. multiples. Ammunition, for instance, is packed in 40-lb. boxes, 
while tentage is made up in 20 or 40-Ib. sections. 

It has also been pointed out that the army mule is too 
expensive a luxury for use on column, except for the carriage of Lewds 
guns and a few other specialized loads. The difficulty is that the 
Army mule eats a weight of forage equivalent to his own maximum 
load in under 15 days. His useful load ” thus rapidly decreases to 

l '^Frontier and Orerseas Bxpeditlons,”' ,p. . 167 . '. .' ■ 
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vanisliing point, while the carriage of forage adds enormously to the 

length and rulnerability of a column. The only satisfactory solution 
is the substitution of local hired transport, which can mwe or less 
live on the country.^ As has already been pointed out, the standard 
army load must in such circumstances be reduced. It is, of 
course, possible partially to overcome the “ vanishing load ” problem 
by ingenuity in forward dumping. Moreover, army mules can 
be made to tighten up their surcingles and accustom themselves 
to coarser fare. In this connection it will be remembered that careful 
experiment and training produced remarkable results in Palestine. 


Another point which has been questioned is the suitability for 
column work of the standard type of pack equipment. If mules 
become badly bogged, the only remedy is to lighten them by manhan- 
dling their loads across the obstruction. As, with army equipment, 
every load has to be untied, retied, and re-balanced, this process 
may hold up an advance for hours. Again, camping sites are always 
circumscribed, and may often have to be cleared out of the jungle. 
Mules standing about while being unloaded foul the ground, and in- 
terfere with the work in hand. When breaking camp, loading up in 
a limited space is far from easy, particularly in self-contained columns 
where the proportion of animals is very high in comparison with the 
number of men available for loading parties. Any delay in pitching 
or striking camp is a very serious matter, as a column’s marching day 
is shortened by the tactical necessity for halting in ample time to 
get settled in before nightfall. 


The Chinaman has gone far to overcome these difficulties by 
constructing his pack saddle in two parts. The load, attached to an 
upper framework, can be lifted off and replaced in situ in a few seconds. 
The advantages of this arrangement for obstacle crossing are obvious, 
while on entering camp mules need only be halted for the few moments 
necessary to deposit their loads. Since only the few essentials for the 
night need be untied, considerable time and labour is again saved in 
the morning. 


Of equipment in general, it may be said that the tendency has 
alwap been to carry far too much, to the grave detriment of mobility. 
Articles, such as coils of wire, nails and tools are, or should be, un- 
necessary in countries where almost anything can be constructed with 
bamboos and a cutting knife. Troops must, of course, first be trained 
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ia the use of local materials, but this should be a part of the normal 
training of all units stationed in forest countries. Yet, while the 
list of desirable weight-cutting expedients is a long one, regular 
troops have, on the other hand, frequentlr suffered great discomfort 
from the lach of various small necessities of jungle life. Amongst 
these may be mentioned waterproof kit and ration bags, and indiAudual 
cutting knives. These last are an absolute essential in the jungle, 
yet British troops Lave been sent on service without them during the 
last decade. 

As the foregoing paragraphs indicate, much might be done to im- 
prove the equipment of regular troops for forest wars. The type of 
mule equipment described might indeed with advantage be adopted 
for general service purposes. Its practicability was recently proved 
at Aldershot where an Army pattern, based on the Chinese model, . 
was successfully tried out. General stores suitable for column pur- 
poses are readily available, being already under production for Military 
Police and other local units. While it is not suggested that large 
quantities of such stores should be held in peace time, permanent 
provision should at least be made for regular units stationed in forest 
countries. 

The organisation of forces for forest campaigns is too extensive 
a subject for detailed consideration here. Historically, organisation 
has been haphazard, and the student will find such curious anomalies 
as sailors storming stockades many miles from salt water. In the 
early days in East Africa, apart from a stiffening of a few first Hue 
regiments, the bulk of the force was composed of units insufficiently 
trained for employment elsewhere. The ideal was perhaps approached 
in the final stages of the Moplah RebelHon, when units were specially 
selected for their aptitude in forest fighting. 

The bulk of the fighting, as may be expected, has fallen on the 
infantryman, while in modern times the Lewis gun has proved the most 
useful of his auxiliary weapons. While machine-guns were success- 
fully used by the Germans in East Africa to ambush unskilled troops, 
later experience in the Moplah and Burma Rebellions shows that they 
are of little use for offensive purposes. Opportunities for effective 
fire are rare, and a proportion of their considerable transport could 
probably be more usefully employed in carrying mortars. Mfficn 
a jungle enemy stands to fight, he usually chooses stockades or 
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buildings. Opinions differ as to the utility of the rifle grenade. 

"W hile it is effective against stockades, it must be used with discretion . 
where there is any risk of the bomb striking intervening branches. 

Artillery has on occasions proved useful for 'breaching stockades, ^ 
and has ahigh moral effect. On the other hand, on the rare, occasions 
when a jungle enemy stands to fight, it, is' doubtful policy to frighten 
him ■ a-way. Moreover, artillery targets are few and far between, 
while the large number of transport animals required to move and 
maintain the guns, imposes a severe strain on lines of communication. 

It is somewhat curious to find that cavalry were , described as ''I 

“the most effective arm'’ during the 1885-6 operations in Biiriim. j 

Sir George Wliite, in asking for three more regiments, remarked that I 

“ ill a land where only ponies are bred the cavalry horses seemed 
monsters to the people and the long reach and short shrift of the 
lance paralyse them with fear.” In general, opportunities for 
cavalry action in forest countries are rare, but since horsemen are 
dreaded by the people, they should be employed whenever the ground 
permits. 

I 

Mounted infantry have been extensively used in forest wars. In 
their case the primary object of the horse has been to increase the 
mobility of the rifleman in his ^rarsuit of an elusive enemy. In the 
Third Burmese War and recent Eebellion, Mounted Infantry units 
were improvised from infantrymen mounted on country ponies. 

Those interested will find an instructive account of the capabilities | 

of M. I. in close country in Deueys Eeitz’s “ Trekking On.” ! 

While the whole subject of organization is controversial, there i 

are two guiding principles. The first is that a force must be capable 
of pinning down and destroying the enemy in ground of his own 
choosing, which will often be in thick jimgle. The second is that a 
force must give the highest possible fighting return for its cost in 
maintenance. The answer in both cases will generally be the in- 
fantrymen, or to be exact the forest-trained infantryman, as wiU 
later be made clear. 

The duty of keeping the troops fit is probably the greatest 
administrative task of all, for disease has been the main reason 
for the length and costliness of forest wars. Efficient arrangements 
can bring about remarkable results, as in the Burma Eebellion when, 
contrary to all expectations, sickness amongst the troops in the field 
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acfcually fell below tlie usual Gaiitoimieiit rate. But it , does not 

belittle a fine achievement to point out that our medical resources 
were not at the time seriously taxed in other directions, as they were 
in East Africa and may be again. 

A note of warning is struck by the present forest fighting in South 
America. There the Paraguayans, trained by the French, are said 
to have learnt the military lessons of medical science very thoroughiv. 
The best doctors in the country are established in well-equipped 
casualty clearing stations and field hospitals, a few kilometres behind 
the front line. Yet, though the Paraguayan soldier is physically 
strong and inured to hardships, the medical personnel have had more 
work than they can possibly cope with. By January 1934, Paraguay 
had already lost 20,000 men, chiefly from typhus and dysentery. 

It is an obvious deduction that in forest wars the medical education 
of the troops, and the arrangements made to safeguard their health, 
must continue to be one of the first cares of a commander. 

This brief administrative survey may be fittingly closed with a 
remarkable quotation — ^remarkable in that it was written at A. H. Q. 
in India with reference to an administrator who apparently usurped 
most of the functions of a commander and his staff. It reads as 
follows: — * 

^ “Forewarned by the first war . . . the absorbing interest 
which Lord Dalhousie took in the welfare of the troops, and all matters 
connected with this war (the Second Burmese War), was its most 
noticeable feature . . Ho with vigilant forethought, exerted 
himself to fte utmost to bring it to a rapid and successful conclusion. 
Reading his origmal minutes one cannot fail to be struck with the 
masterly way in which he foresaw and arranged for all contingencies. 
Prorn^ first to last he personally arranged for everything ; now we 
see him dictating in short crisp sentences, the number of reinforce- 
ments to be despatched— now hurrying off to Rangoon to decide 
matters on the spot. . . True, there was little decentralization 
of command, but with such a man . . . . one is prone to think 

how unnecessary this may sometimes be.” 

We are not here concerned with who made these arrangements, 
but with the fact that they were made. The Viceroy’s “•vigilant 
forethought” unquestionably saved thousands of lives, while the 
war, both administratively and operationally, was highly successful 
during liLs tenure of oJEce. 
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To sum up the administrative lessons of forest wars. ■ The success ■ 
of operations is wholly dependeiit on a sound administrative plan. 
This plan must , whenever possible, be complete before active operations 
begin. More than ordinary attention must be .given to details of 
organization and equipment, for small bodies of troops may often be 
required to operate independently over considerable periods of time 
at a distance from centres of supply. The personal responsibility 
of a commander is very great. In order that he may be able adequately 
to supervise the work of his staff, it is essential that he should be 
fully conversant with the characteristics of forest wars, and particu- 
larly with these, if any, fought within the proposed theatre of 
operations. 

STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 

Operationally speaking, forest wars may be divided into two 
classes, namely, wars of conquest, such as those fought in Ceylon, 
Nepaul and East Africa, and wars of pacification, such as the Mopkli 
and Bui^ma Rebellions. Some campaigns, notably the Second and 
Third Burmese Wars, fall under both headings. The first phase lias 
been one of invasion, and the second the pacification of the occupied 
territory. In all forest wars, British commanders, in order to gain a 
decision, have been forced to maintain the offensive in terrain marked- 
ly favourable to the defence. Conversely, their opponents have been 
able to adopt guerilla tactics with, in most cases, the advantage of 
local knowledge, and the assistance of such powerful natural allies as 
climate and topography. In wars of pacification an additional and 
particularly troublesome feature has been the fluidity of the opposi- 
tion. As Private Mulvaney remarked, “ such double-ended divils 
I never knew. ’Tis only a dah an’ a Snider that makes a dacoit. 
Widout thim he’s a paceful cultivator, an’ Telony for to shoot.”^ 

Nevertheless, even when full weight is given to these difficulties, 
it seems that the progress made in overcoming them bas been unduly 
slow. The mistakes made in one war have too often been repeated in 
the next, which argues either a misappreciation or neglect of the lessons 
of history. To take an example from our most recent campaign, 
the Burma Rebellion, we find that the opening phase, from December 
1930 to June 1931, was chiefly remarkable for the lack of a definite 
plan. This appears to have been due to friction between the civil and 


^ “ Frontier and Overseas Expeditions,” p. 88. 
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military authorities, mainly arising from the demands which were 
made for the dispersal of the small available military force — demands 
which were naturally resisted in order that striking reserves might be 
mamtamed. Turning to the pacification of Biumia, fifty °years 
earlier, we find the Chief Commissioner MTitmg as follows ; — It was 
foxmd necessary from the first to restrain firmly the tendency of the 
local ofiiciaLs to fritter away the strength of the force in small posts. 
The moment anything occurred they wanted to clap down a post on 
the disturbed spot ; and if this had been allowed to go on unchecked 
there would not have been a man left to form a movable column or even 
send out a patrol of sufficient strength/’ 

^ ^ It seems a fair comment that, with this warning before them, the 
civil and military authorities should have been agreed upon a modus 
operandi when rebellion broke out in 1930. 

^ There is another curious example of history repeating itself in the 
Third Burmese War, when operations failed to get under way for several 
months owing to the mistaken policy of sending out flying columns. 
These marched rapidly through a part of the country and then return- 
ed to their headquarters. The result was that “ if the people were 
friendly and helped the troops, they were certain to suffer when the 
column retired. If they were hostile a hasty visit had little effect on 
them. They looked upon the retirement as a retreat and became 
more bitter than ever.”i 

This identical mistake had been made by the French, many 
years earlier, in their initial attempts to pacify the rebellious province 
ofLaVendfe.!* Flying columns entered the country, burnt towns 
and villages, and immediately returned to their bases. The Vendeans 
retaliated by ambushing and harassing the columns, or if defeated, 
simply hid their muskets and turned into peaceful cultivators. The 
only lasting impression made on the population was one of bitter 
resentment. 

The methods by which La Vendee was eventually pacified by 
General Hoche are of great interest. His policy was a complete 
reversal of that of his predecessors, and was identical in principle with 

the plan arrived aty after considerable delay, in both pacifications 

of Biimia. ■■ 


^ The Paeificgltion of Burma, d7* 

® A maritime province of France, lafgeiy covered with woods and marshes. 
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Hoclie forniecl a circle of strong po*sts connected by patrols, whose 
duty it was to prevent any en(3my from breaking' through the cordon. 
The cordon. then gradually closed, preceded by mobile eoluiniis which 
attacked and broke up the following of truculent ch'iefs. The posts 
as they advanced occupied each town or village in turn, and disarmed 
the mhabitants. The principal citizens, together witii cattle and 
corn, were held as hostages for good behaviour. 'When submission 
was complete, the men were released and the bulk of the cattle and 
corn restored to their owners. Part, however, was retained as a 
Government tax, and stored in magazines in rear to lighten tk‘ difficul- 
ties of supply. Stringent orders were issued to the troops, enjoining 
fair treatment of the inhabitants, and the immediate fulfilment of 
pledges given. By such means Hoche left behind him a country at 
peace with, and even favourable to, his Government. 

Hoche’s methods of subjugating a forest country have never been 
materially improved upon, and, except in the case of savages who 
might require sterner measures, their principles seem equally appli- 
cable to the future. Some form of organized drive must always be 
necessary, and the main scope for improvement appears to lie in 
quickening up this operation, and reducing the large number of troops 
which in the past have been required. 

If this is to be clone, three things will be essential: firstly, to 
ensure that rapid information is received of hostile movements ; 
secondly, to provide continuous means of inter-communication between 
detachments ; and, thirdly, to bestow a high degree of mobility on 
striking columns. 


A great deal must depend on the liaison maintained between the 
civil and military authorities m time of peace, particularly as regards 
the judicious improvement of communications, and the maintenance 
of an efficient hitelligence system. This latter necessitates the pooling 
of resources, and a high degree of friendly co-operation. In order to 
facilitate troop movements in time of emergency, a pool of light 
cross-country vehicles, such as those recently tried out in the Sudan, 
should be available in the country. In view of the probable armament 
of the opposition, the provision of detachable armoured plates would 
enable this M. T. to be used for patrolling, and even offensive action. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that a few old armoured 
cars were tried out in East Africa . Although they proved too heavy 
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for rougli work, they showed that they could deal most effectively 

with road ambushes in thick bush. 

As regards the problem of inter-commuuication, the only practi- 
cable solution lies m the provision of wireless sets on an adequate scale. 
There is a widespread belief that wireless is of little use hi thickly 
wooded couatrie.s, but this is not borne out by experience. In the 
Hereros rising of over 30 years ago the Germans maizitained communi- 
cation between columns operating in dense bush up to distances of 150 
kilometres. Incidentally they showed considerable teclinioal ingenuity 
by raising their aerials, or “antennso” as they were then called, 
above the level of the trees by means of small balloons. In the Burma 
Eebellion entirely reliable coimuunication w'as established by day, up 
to 150 miles m areas where hill ranges did not intervene. 

The effectiveness of air-craft for reconnaissance purposes has 
hitherto been limited by the paucity of landing grounds and the 
difficulty of observation at flying speeds in close country. It is 
suggested that these difficulties could largely be overcome by the 
new C. 30 type of autogiro. This machme could operate from small 
clearhip and hover over suspected areas. An autogiro’s wireless, 
operating at heights superior to ground interference, would be a valu- 
able addition to communications in the field. Moreover, it could, if 

opportumty arose, be used to call up fighting air-craft for offensive 
action. 

As these suggestions indicate, modern equipment might do much 
to overcome the tactical difficulties imposed by the terram. Further- 
more, cross-country vehicles, wireless and autogiros can be put to a 
variety of peace-time uses in undeveloped countries. In any case, 
from the ^ancial point of view their cost would only amount to a 
small additional insurance premium against the enormous expenses of 
f quelling internal trouble. The Biuma Eebellion increased normal 

expenditure under one civil head alone by over £160,000. 

Before dismissing the subject of wars of pacification, further 
reference must be made to the relations between the civil and military 
authorities, for the majority of such wars have been fought, in part 
or m whole, in aid of the civfi power. Mention has already been 
mmle of the grave consequences which may arise from lack of liaison. 
History mdicates that by far the most satisfactory results are obtained 

when Government delineates a definite area of Army responsibility 

withm which the military commander exercises supreme control. 
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Wolseley’s Ashanti Campaign was an outstanding' instance, ' for 
tlie , Cabinet gave liim absolute aiitliority not', only beyond, but 
witliin tlie civil frontiers of tbe Gold Coast. ' Siicli a counsel of perfec- 
tion bas. been rare — ^unfortunately so, for it was. the keynote of 
Wolseley’s success. 

Apart from siiclx questions of high policy, liaison witli the Civi 
closely concerns individual officers during the subjugation of forest 
countries. Operations centre round the townships and villages, ,ii} , 
which are located the great bulk of the population. Coliunn and 
post commanders ha ve thus frequent dealings with headmen and other 
minor officials. Furthermore, area commaiiders are in constant 
touch with local administrators who, as is natural in view of their 
responsibilities, have a marked tendency towards interference in the 
tactical dispositions of troops. Errors in the disposal of a force 
cannot readily be rectified in undeveloped areas, where cross-country 
movement may be impossible. In order that injudicious demands 
may be successfully resisted, it is thus most necessary that officers 
should have a thorough grasp of the civil organization and political 
situation within their districts. While space precludes fiuther 
discussion of this subject, its importance can hardly be over-emphasiz- 
ed. It will be found that Sir Charles Crosthwaitc has dealt very 
fully with certain aspects of the problem in his book on the pacification 
of Burma. 

As military operations, wars of invasion have been more straight- 
forward than wars of pacification, but their strategy has followed 
much more divergent linos. In his invasion of Ashanti, for example, 
Wolsciey correctly based his plan of campaign on the belief that the 
enemy would mass to resist a direct threat to their capital. In East 
Africa the problem was entirely different though, after Tanga, an 
attempt was made to solve it on shnilar lines. As might have been 
anticipated, Von Lettow was far too astute a commander to allow 
himself to be pinned to the defence of fixed positions, and his guerilla 
tactics called for nothing less than the systematic subjugation of the 
whole country. A libtle clear-thinking as to what this entailed might 
have prevented a campaign which was, from the point of view of world 
strategy, the least justifiable and most damagmg “ side-show ” of the 
Great War. To the German higher command, East Africa was a 
heaven-sent diversion. 
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'The strategy of wars of invasion, differing as it has in accordance 
with the characteristics and objectives of the enemy, is too vast a 
subject for detailed consideration here. An attempt has, ho'wever, 
been made to embody their main lessons in a genera! summary of the 
strategical principles of forest wars. 

Firstly, the enemy are diificult to locate, and prone to purely 
harassing tactics. A commander must therefore decide, at the outset 
of the campaign, on the localities or material which are vital to hostile 
interests, so that the enemy must either collect and light in their 
.defence, or open themselves to. being systematically starved into 
submission. 

Secondly, in operations which entail the subjugation of a 
large tract of country, a commander must guard against the 
common tendency to under-estimate the number of troops, he wiU 
require. 

Thirdly, offensive action must be the keynote of all operations, 
\VitIidrawals, over-caution and delay are interpreted as signs of weak- 
ness. Opportunities to strike a decisive blow are fleeting and any 
hesitation spells failure. 

Fourthly, assumptions as to the absence of the enemy are fatal, 
and reconnaissance must always be pushed out to the furthest limit 
that prudence permits. 

Fifthly, the moral effect of surprise cannot be exaggerated, but 
the facilities which the terrain offers to the free movement of enemy 
scouts and spies makes it most difficult of attainment. In order to 
create a situation for which the enemy is imprepared, a commander 
must possess a highly organized intelligence service, and observe 
secrecy to an extent which would ordinarily be considered excessive. 
The superior advantages usually held by the enemy in obtaining infor- 
mation can often be turned against them by the skilful dissemination 
of false intelligence. 

Lastl}^, the degree of mobility and powers of concentration of a 
force depend on the suitability of its organization. No scheme of 
operations can succeed which is not based on a sound administrative 
plan. 

TACTICS. 

When all is said and done, however, forest wars hive been des- 
cribed as subaltern s wars,” and the description is not inapt. A 
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coinmaiicler must disperse liis force from slieer lack of- space, if for ,ii.o 
other reason, and the successful execution of his plans consequently 
depends on the initiati'xe of junior leaders and of the troops them- 
selves. 

On the necessity for training in forest tactics all authorities are 
•unanimous. .While Callwell soherly remarks that ''experience of 
wood fighting . . . goes to show that even with the best of regular 
troops the men are liable to get out of hand/' another writer has it 
that untrained units are "at first almost helpless in the jungles of 
Africa, India or Burma. Even intelligent and well read officers find 
the problems of bush fighting novel and bewildering.''^ Colonel 
Deneys Eeitz simply says that " in bush fighting ordinary rules do not 
apply." 

Fighting in dense forest is rather like fighting at night, and has 
the same psychological effect on the untrained man. There is the 
same uncanny stillness, the same absence of landmarks, and the same 
feeling of being watched at close quarters by invisible eyes. Even at 
niid"day it is dim under the trees, and at other times gloomy and 
almost dark. 

Again, when things happen in the forest, they general!}" happen 
suddenly. A column marching along a jungle path may have its 
transport suddenly fired on by hidden enemy who have evaded the 
flankers. For a trained column the correct action is simple. Two 
previously detailed parties, marching in front and rear of the transport, 
force their way into the jungle with the object of sinTounding the 
enemy and cutting off his retreat. The transport, meanwhile, clears the 
path, as far as may be possible, on the opposite side from the enemy; 
the baggage guard faces the enemy, and combines its protective 
role wdth that of a " stop.” Firing is, of course, prohibited unless 
there happens to he a clear prospect.^ The point to be emphasized 
is that this action must be instantaneous, for no jungle enemy wmrth 
his salt fires from ambush wdthout first planning a quick getaw'ay. If 
he brings off his coup unmolested, the news soon gets round, and the 
column is in for trouble. It can hardly be expected that an untrained 
column will have a plan ready to meet such an emergency, or even if 


^ “ Jtingle and River Warfare,” Casseiiey. 

This means of dealing with an ambush was first suggested by Lord Bobertsi 
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“ atmosphere.” To do so at Home is admittedly not easy, for in 
most training areas troops are prohibited from entering woods. 
Nevertheless, wooded areas do exist on Crown Lands— those behind 
Sandhiirst are an example — and if training in forest tactics were con- 
sidered desirable it seems possible that the necessary arrangements 
might be made in most Commands. In overseas stations training 
areas may either be non-existent or there may be too many of them. 
The dffienlty in countries such as Malaya or Burma is to find any 
clear space in which troops can deploy. 

The conclusion appears to be that facilities for training are a’vail- 
able, or could be made available, for a considerable proportion of 
units during the course of their Home or Foreign tours. In the case 
of units stationed in countries where forest fighting mav occur, there 
can seldom, if ever, be any difficulty. 

The question then arises as to whether the study and practice of 
forest tactics can materially contribute towards the general training 
of the Army for war. In this respect, history shows that the woodland 
and forest fighting of the American wars considerably influenced the 
evolution of modern tactics. Encounters with scattered sharpshooters 
taught the British the use of natural cover and the value of loose and 
flexible formations, while the need for individual marksmanship 
revolutionized musketry and led to the introduction of the rifle. 
From these beginnings Light Infantry tactics gradually emerged, cul- 
minating in the publication, in 1798, of “ Regulations for the Exercise 
of Riflemen and Light Infantry and Instructions for their Conduct in 
the Field. ^ This was the genesis of the famous Light Division of 
the Peninsular, and of Sir John Moore’s system of training, which high 
authority recently suggested as a valuable subject for modern study. 

Mhile for this reason the American Wars are probably of unique 
general interest, the fundamental value to be derived from the study 
and practice of all forest tactics is much the same. In peace time 
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■ training in open coiiiitrY an umpire, even if, trebly blessed witli 
activity, imagination, and a sufficiency of screens, cannot prevent 
many consultations wliicb would be impossible in war. Trees make a 
more natural and more effective barrier. By. cutting off communi- ' 
cations tliey tlirow individuals o.n to tbeir own resources, and so 
foster tlie initiative and self-reliance so neeessarv in the modern 
soldier. This can best be illustrated by the following suggestions for 
simple training exercises. ' 

Exercise L— EiHemen advancing through a belt of woodland are 
confronted by a succession of surprise targets. 

jRciuurjts.— This teaches men to keep their wits about them and 
quickens up snap-shooting under realistic conditions. 

Exercise 2.— Lewis C4un sections advancing along a forest path are 
suddenly fired on. 

Rejmrks . — Again a quickening up exercise which teaches section 
commanders to grasp a fleeting opportunity. 

Exercise 3. — Patrols are sent out to report on definite localities in, 
or beyond, a tract of forest. 

This is a practical test of map and compass reading. 
It also throws a considerable degree of personal responsibility and 
strain on to the patrol commander if the intervening country is, as it 
should be, occupied by enemy.” 

Exercise 4.~-Conipany or platoon columns march through wooded 
country in which ambushes have been staged. 

Remarks.—ks explained earlier in the article, this teaches both 
officers and men to think ahead and act inunediately in an emergency 
with the minmiiim of orders. A well staged exercise resolves itself 
into a battle of wits with the '' enemy/' which keeps interest at a high 
pitch. 

Exercise 5. — -A company or platoon attack on a forest village, or 
similar objective. 

Remarks . — ^Tliis is a particularly valuable exercise for commanders. 
In particular, it tests the soundness of initial orders, and illustrates 
the difficulty of control and communication once troops have been 
committed to battle. 

An important point about these exercises is that they hold the 
interest of the troops, especially if the enemy ” put up a realistic 
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performance. This in' practice they neanly .always do, owing to the 
soldier’s love of playing a part. Before leaving this subject of train- 
ing it is worth mentioning an objection sometimes made to practising 
forest tactics. It is that officers find it impossible personally to super- 
vise more than a fraction of the work of their commands. This of 
course is just the reason which makes such exercises valuable for general 
training for war^ and an essential preparation for forest fighting 
itself. 

CONCLITSIQKS. 

Forest wars have been numerous in the past, and it is conceivable 
that they may be equally numerous in the future. Since the Empire 
has ceased to expand, wars of conquest are less probable, but differences 
on our frontiers are still likely to arise. Again in many of the forest 
lands of Asia and Africa this is an age of political advancement. 
Relief from the growing pains of progress is apt to be sought in 
political strife, in which British troops may be called upon, as often 
in the past, to arbitrate between the contestants. In the event of 
another Great War arising the lesson of East Africa must not be for- 
gotten. Large areas of our Empire are covered with forests — they 
have been added to since the late war — and they are by no means tlie 
least important parts. Nor are they isolated from the influence 
of other Great Powers who might well seek to make diversions as 
profitable as was that in East Africa. The possibilities of propa- 
ganda increase the potential danger. This form of cuttaok was not 
oveilooked by our late enemies. At least one rebellion of a forest 
people in 1914 can be attributed to their agencies. 

The forest wars of the future, unlike those of the past, will be 
fouglit in the limelight. There is now no part of the world so 
inaccessible that the gap cannot be bridged by wireless. The days 
of easy-going finance are over. Public opinion will insist on opera- 
tions being finished quickly and economically. This can only be made 
possible by considerable specialized study, and some training, in time 
of peace. The benefits derived from such study and training would 
not be confined to forest wars alone. 
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WADHGAOK 

By D. Kincaid. 

The WadkgaoD campaign, ended in the most peculiar and dis- 
graceful reverse that ever attended British arms in India. Apart 
from this unenviable singularity it is worth a moment's studv as an 
almost perfect object-lesson in how not to conduct a campaign. 

A few historical facts are necessary as a background to that 
disastrous expedition. From the earliest days of the English estab- 
lishments in Surat and Bombay the Company’s neighbours in Western 
India had been the Marathas. The national Marat ha monarchy 
was, after the death of King Shahu, eclipsed by the power of the 
Brahman mayors of the palace, called the Peshwas, who confined 
the king in Satara fort and themselves assumed the headship of the 
Maratha confederacy. The Bombay Government had for long been. 
irked by the proximity of the Maratha power which effectively barred 
their expansion inland ; and they envied the easy successes of Bengal 
and Madras. When, therefore, a claimant to the position of Peshwa, 
by name Eaghunath, begged for English help in return for large 
territorial concessions, the Bombay Government eagerly agreed. 
Unfortunately this Eaghunath was a peculiarly rmsuitable candidate. 
He had caused the last Peshwa to be murdered and his offer of 
Maratha territory in return for foreign aid did not increase his popu- 
larity among his countrjmen. On the other hand, the virtual head 
of the Maratha Government, the Eegent Nana Phadnavis, was both, 
popular and extremely able. The Bombay Government, however, 
seem to have considered none of the difficulties of their policy ; and 
though the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, angrily forbade the 
proposed “ wild and precipitate expedition ” they ignored his order 
and on November 22, 1878, sent six companies of sepoys and some 
light artillery to force the passage of the Bhor Ghat. 

Then, as now, the road to Poona, the Blaratha capital, ran east 
from Bombay to Khandala and then turned southwards through . 
a wide valley enclosed by rolling hills. The Maratha government 
appear to have been taken by surprise and made no serious attempt 
to contest the passage of the Ghats, and the advance party of the- 
Bombay army reached Khandala at the head of the Ghats without 
any trouble. On the way they passed through a tiny village called 
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■ .Venegaon : and the- priest, Madliav BImt, must have come out of Ms 
cliampak-sliaded temple, to stare at them, -He was a young man and 
it was probably his first sight of Europeans. But his son, Dhondu, 
was to know them better, for he would one day be the Isiana Saheb 
of the llutiny, 

, Encamped at Khandala the English officers, must .have revelled 
in the cool air of mist-wreathed uplands after the damp heat of the 
sub-ghat country,- The rains' were, but recently over and the , hills 
green and many wild flowers .in bloom. They were, but two days^ 
inarch from the. Maratha'. capital and the most difficult part of the 
campaign was alre.ady over. Moreover their commander was a young 
captain who was famous in Western India for his bravery a,nd leader- , 
ship. He was James Stewart, the only foreigner who has ever been 
awarded the Maratha title of Pakde or /' hero. ” To him and his 
officers the expedition must have seemed a pleasant military pro- 
menade, and they wuote to Bombay in the highest spirits reporting 
that they had easily beaten off the attempts of the Marathas to 
dislodge them from their fortified camp. 

On December 13 the main army arrived at Khandala and Colonel 
Egerton took over command from Stewart. The British force was 
now composed of 3,300 sepoys and 591 European soldiers. They 
were accompanied by 4,000 Maratha troops wdiom their ally, the 
claimant to the Peshwai, had rallied to his standard. Had this 
army af once marched on Poona there is no doubt whatever but 
that the enemy’s capital would have been occupied wdthout a battle. 
Indeed, the Maratha regent had already given orders for the evacu- 
ation of Poona. Of course it is easy enough now to see that the 
occupation of Poona would have been of little value and that its 
capture would no more have ended the war than Napoleoxrs capture 
of Moscow ended his war with Alexander, But this was a problem 
inherent in the policy of intervention adopted by the Bombay 
Government. Egerton’s orders were to occupy Poona, where it was 
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army arrived, at Karla (wall known to-day for its Buddhist caws) 
and there engaged with an inferior Maratha force which. was driven 
back. Daring the engagement, however, the one British officer of 
intelligence and energy with the expedition: was killed. Stewart 
had climbed a tree to reconnoitre the enemy’s position when he was 
recognised by the Marathas who greeted him with a cordial Sliabash. ” 
The next moment thoy trained their guns on the tree and blow him 
and tree away. 

At that moment the Regent hana was holding a council of war 
in the Saturday Palace at Poona. The boy-Peshwa lav sleeping 
on a sofa in a corner of the room, undisturbed by the anxious consul- 
tations of the ministers. Outside, carts filled with refugees from 
the country rattled past over the cobbled streets. Servants hurried 
down the long corridors of the palace piling up straw and drv wood 
along the walls ; for it had been resolved to fire all the buildings 
when the capital was evacuated. Daring their discussions the 
ministers mentioned the name of Stewart as a resolute and brave 



commander. On hearing his name the boy-prince awoke and said 
“That Englishman is dead” for he had just then seen Stewart’s 
death in a dream the very moment it occurred. The Regent was 
so much heartened by this curious instance of telepathy that he 
countermanded the preparations for evacuation of the capital and 
resolved to offer battle. 


The English army was still advancing at the glorious speed of 
three-quarters of a mile a day, and on the 9th it reached Talegaon. 
There they found the village in flames and a Maratha army of about 
9,000 men drawm up for battle. The numbers on both sides were 
about equal, but Egerton declined an engagement. Apparentlv, he 
was alarmed by a report that the Marathas were expecting reinforce- 
ments and that a considerable force was concentrating at Poona. 
This was true ; but one would have thought that his obvious course 
was to attack before the reinforcements reached the forces opposing 
him. Instead of this he remained for two days motionless behind 
Talegaon. Then he became frightened that his supplies w’-ould fail, 
i though, as was afterwards realised, he had sufficient supplies for all 

ordinary purposes. On the other hand, he had made no attempt 

i to secure his co mm unications and a Maratha army, marching over 

the hills to his right, dropped to the sea coast plain and lay across the 
Bombay road in his rear. On the 11th, though no reinforcements 
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liad yet reached 'tlie Maratha forces facing Mm at Talegaon, lie sud^ 
denly decided to retire and threw all his . artillery and 2,000 muskets, 
into Talegaon Lake. Such a retreat through a yalley, in hostile 
country, was a hazardous enterprise, but could have been success- 
fully carried out had Egerton moved with ordinary speed. But 
Ms retreat was as leisurely as his advance. In two days he only 
covered five miles. The hills were now alive with irregular cavalry 
who emerged out of the shadows of the great basalt rocks, swept 
over the yellow spear-grass and dashed on to the rear of the strag- 
gling army. 

On the 13th Egerton stopped at Wadhgaon and ofered to 
surrender. A member of the Bombay civil service by name Holmes, 
was sent as plenipotentiary and he agreed to the most extraordinary 
treaty. The Bombay Government was to hand over to the Marathas 
all their recent acquisitions and pay an indemnity of Es. 40,000. 
In addition the Marathas were modern enough to anticipate the 
Versailles peacemakers and to insist on a detailed confession of war- 
guilt. It is some satisfaction to record that all the officers who 
were parties to this treaty were dismissed on their return to Bombay, 

Egerton and his surrender are both forgotten to-day. Yet, but 
for the fact that Warren Hastings was then Governor-General,,, 
Egerton might have enjoyed a melancholy celebrity equal to that of 
Burgoyne whose surrender in mot very dissimilar circumstances at 
Saratoga in the previous year had doomed British rule in the 
thirteen colonies. 
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THl WRONG SPIRIT IN' ARMY SPORT 


By '' Nike.'’ - ' 

The piirpas3 of this article is to plead for a recovery of oiir sense of 
proportion in regard to Army Sport. We seem to be in some danger of 
losing it, especially over competitions. Is it not time we asked onr- 
:selves whether games are still being played in the traditional spirit 
and to the benefit of both the Army and the Individual ? 

Sport plays such a large part in the life of most units that this 
question is of some importance and should be seriously considered. A 
number of us have heard ugly words like "cup-hunting’’ and 
"professionalisin’’ applied to competitive tonrnaments. Up to a 
few years ago, such expressions would have been met with an angry 
denial. The accusations would have been false and unjust. To-day 
we must regretfully acknowledge that they contain an element of 
truth. There is creeping into Army Sport a spirit at variance with its 
traditions ; those excellent traditions of true sportsmanship, team 
work and friendly rivalry. 



Ever since the War the worship of sport has been an outstanding 
feature in most civilised countries. The Press has devoted enormous 
space and energy to the description of games, players, and the crowds 
that watch them. The grotesque stories of interuational contests 
leave many of ns wondering what relation these mnch-advertised 
fixtures bear to true sport. We have been given graphic accounts of 
the private lives of " star ” performers, even to details of what they 
eat and what they wear, what they think about and how they spend 
their spare time. If we chose to read it all, we should know far more 
about these people than we are ever likely to know about such 
national figures as the Prime Minister or the Commander-iii-Chief. 
The head of a large business firm in Calcutta recently told the writer 
that after the War many big firms started recruiting athletes to 
the exclusion of other material. To be a ’Varsity Blue meant 
almost certain engagement. Business was sacrificed to sport. 
Now very few of these men are left. The firms found that expert 
-athletes did not necessarily make good business men and that the 
sports arena could not replace the workshop or the office as a place of 
apprenticeship. 
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tins virus of Sport Worship ? Far from ImviEg escaped, lien 

instances to show how the virus is being absorbed in India 

(1) There are Units which give special or accelerated proi 

their expert athletes. Many of these men being good sportsn 
good leaders. But some of them are merely mechanical atlij 
acknowledged as useless M. C. Os. Their promotion is given 
keep them contented and to retain their services for competiti 
purposes. 

(2) There are Indian Units which specially enlist out 
athletes from Universities and Schools, demand from them lit 
military service, and feed and trahx them like gladiators for th 
orgy of comnetitive tournanients 
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pleasure 1 Is not most of our energy and money expended' on tlie 
stars ’’ (liatefiil word) wlio may bring us back cups and kelp to raise 
our Unit’s “sporting” reputation? 

Tbere may be some wlio see no liarm in this. Let us then observe 
the effect of it on competitive tournaments and within Units. 

Annually at big District Meetings are collected hundreds of highly 
trained athletes under (in most cases) splendidly organised conditions. 
Many of these men have been struck off duties for weeks and sometimes 
months before the competitions start in order to train for the high 
standard required. It is no good saying this is against the rules. It 
happens because some Units refuse to play the game, and the rest, or 
most of the rest, can only compete against them by thus jnggliiig 
with the rules. Then when the teams meet in the various games and 
athletic events, is there that friendly rivalry which always used to 
exist ? Unfortunately not always. Quite often now-a-days there 
is sii^eicion, distrust, and active hostility towards opponents. The 
Competition Hound is abroad ! The Cups are at stake ! Gone is the 
spirit of the playing fields and in its place has crept a new thing which 
we have always associated with the worst features of professionalism.. 
Sometimes games are rough and end in violent abuse. See some of the 
competitors examining and criticising the cups and medals, and hear 
some of the winners and runners-up grumbling if each individual does 
not get a prize. Such behaviour is still rare, though unfortunately 
less rare in civilian tournaments for which military teams often enter. 
But the very fact that it exists and is growing unchecked points to 
something wrong. 

The financial aspect of these meetings is becoming a matter of 
concern, and is bound up in the whole question of competitive sport. 
Few Districts in India are able to repay all the travelling expenses of 
outstation teams. Indian Units are not wealthy, but every year 
there comes a large bill on account of these competitions. Items such 
as extra feeding, clothing, gear, and part or whole of the travelling 
expenses to Brigade and District Meetings have all got to be met. 
Everyone is out-of-pocket, including the competitors who, if they are 
Indians, now consider it necessary to dress themselves up in special 
mufti befitting gladiators about to perform before the crowd. Many 
British Units also complain of their heavy sports expenses. With all 
this expenditure perhaps it is not to be wondered that Units are 
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anxious to get their money’s worth, and strain every nerve to brino' 
back the coveted trophies. ° 

Now let us see the effect of all this within the Unit. Take Com- 
manding Officers. There are a few who will no longer allow their 
Units to take part in these competitions either because they disapprove 
of the present atmosphere or on the grounds of expense. Most C. Os., 
however, feel it is up to them to support these meetings. A small 
number of them are so impressed wdth the importance of sport that 
they consider the efficiency of their Unit in the eyes of those above 
them, and then own professional future, lies almost as much in the 
sports arena as on the barrack square or in the field. This type of 
C. O. is always on the look out for new athletic blood, and cases are not 
unknown where excellent Unattached List material has been refused a 
vacancy because the applicant’s games were not up to a sufficiently 
high standard. Such Commanding Officers are rare, but they must 
bear a large share of responsibility for the growth of the wrono- spirit 
in Army Sport. ° 

Amongst British Officers the effect is noticeable. There are now 
so many branches of competitive sport ; the training for tournaments 
IS so intense, and the standard so high, that many officers spend aU 
them spare time and more in coaching Unit teams instead of playing 
ordinary games with their own more ordinary men as they used to do 
The younger generation which has been brought up in this new atmos- 
phere is apt to treat games as parades, and not infrequently they 
overwork and overtrain their teams. These same officers continue 
to play their own games of polo, cricket, tennis, golf, etc., in the tradi- 
tional spirit, but as soon as they are charged with the training of Unit 
teams they seem to lose their sense of proportion. 

^ As for the men. Here are remarks recently made by two Indian 
Officers of different units. Subadar-Major “ A ” Games used to 
be played for pleasure and we all thoroughly enjoyed them. Now 
they have become hard work and there is very little enjojunent.” 
Subadar “ B ” (not very weU educated !) It is time the conditions 
of service were changed. Instead of asking the recruit to serve so Ion- 
with the Colours and so long with the Reserve, he should now be asked 
ill you promiss to try and run a Imiidred yards in tm second's ? ' ” 

So much for the disease. There may be readers of this article 
who consider that the facts quoted above are isolated incidents. The 
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^-writer naturally does not intend for a moment to accuse all those who 
are keen on sport or cup-hunting ’’ and ''professionalism/’ He 
knows there are dozens of first rate Units who treat sport at its proper 
value, and who can produce splendid teams which play the game and 
win competitions without any extra special training, or special recruit- 
ment, or any other special trick. But he submits that there is an 
increasing number of Units which do not abide either by the spirit 
of Army Sport or by the A. S. C, B. rules. It is against them and the 
spirit they are inculcating that this article is directed. To clear him- 
self of the charge of ignorant criticism, may the writer say that he 
has served on Brigade, District, Command, and A. S. C. B. Sports 
Committees, and for some years was in charge of large District Touxiia- 
ments and Meetings. He speaks, therefore, from a fairly wide ex- 
perience. And he knows, from talking to others, that there are many 
who are equally anxious to cut out this canker from Army Sport. 

Wliy are so many Indian Units, qualified by reason of their com- 
position or designation to compets in private ” tournaments such 
as the Pimjab Native Army Hockey, Frontier Force, Gurkha Brigade 
Cup, etc., so much keener on them than on the average Army Meet- 
ing ? Because up-to-date those tournaments have tried to preserve 
the true sporting atmosphere and friendly rivalry, which is growing 
rarer in Official Army Competitions. 

Mdiat is the remedy ? First and ioremost let us recapture our 
sense of proportion. Let us continue to acknowledge the importance 
of games, but cease to make a fetish of them. Encourage and train 
the good player, but do not make a hero of him. Games are intended 
for recreation and should not be treated otherwise. To treat them 
as work and to extol those who happen to excel at them, as if they 
were the champions of miliLary efficiency, is to ask for professionalism 
in Army Sport. 

It is not suggested that competitive sport be discontinued. 
Friendly rivalry is an excellent thing and raises the standard of games. 
But if the proper spirit is to he preserved, it is essential that those 
responsible should deal ruthlessly with any Unit or team which fails 
to abide by the existing rules. A Unit found enlisting and paying 
'' hired gladiators, ” striking men off duty for prolonged periods to 
train, or behaving in an unsporting manner, should be disqualified 
wdthout warning and their names published in Army Orders. 
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And witbin Units let there be & little less intensity and a good 
deal more enjoyment in their games. Let them recaptura the “ Spirit 
of the Playmg Fields ” and take their chance in competitions, treating 
such as sporting and not business contests. WTiile aiming at a high 
standard let us leave record breaking to professional and Olympic 
“ Stars, ” whose object in life it is. 

If we can bring the transgressors to a change of heart and 
methods, we shall restore the traditional spirit of Army Sport. There 
is yet time, but only if the disease is treated before it spreads. 
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THE FOREIGN LEGION 

By Captaiy J. A. Codeixgtok-, Coldstream Guarbs. 

Early in 1930 I did an attachment to the French Army in North 
Africa. As I had already come in contact with the Foreign Legion 
in Syria, General Naulin, who then commanded the 19th Corps in 
Algeria, was kind enough in addition to allow me the privilege of 
staying with them at their depot at Sidi Bel Abbes for a few days. 

First let me say that nothing could have been kinder and more 
friendly than the officers of the Foreign Legion, from their famous 
Colonel (now General) Rollet downwards, in showing me everything 
I wanted to see, and explaining everything I asked about. Even 
when I told them candidly of my wanderings in the evenings 
''incognito'' in plain clothes round the public houses, etc., in the 
back streets, where I talked and drank with Legionnaires of various 
nationalities (including English), they accepted the fact calmly and 
generously, and did not attempt to discourage me from getting to 
know the men at first hand. 

It stands to reason that a short tour at any depot is not sufficient 
to know a regiment properly ; and to judge it one should see it not 
only on parade but in hard conditions on service. One ought not to 
judge the Legion only by its depot at Sidi Bel Abbes, and I should 
much like one day to meet the Legion again in the '' bled.” Never- 
theless, I heard and saw enough to be able to correct some, at any rate, 
of the false, and one might almost say, libellous, impressions that are 
so prevalent in England ; but I readily admit that to know the Legion 
properly and to speak wdth authority one must have been a Legionary, 
or, anyhow, have been with it under service conditions. 

Ever since its formation, in 1831, the Foreign Legion has added 
more and more glorious feats of arms to its list of battle honours. 
It is safe to say that no corps of any army has knowm such a 
continuous list of desperate fighting, often under dreadful climatic 
conditions ; and never has the Legion been known to fail in its task. 
La Legion sait moiirir. Besides the numerous engagements during 
the conquest of Algeria, the Legion took part in the expedition to 
Mexico in 1863, where the battle of Camerone is its most famous 
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'engagement. The conquest of Tongking owes nnich to it, and the 
siege of Tiiyen Quan, in 1885, was a magnificent episode in its 
history. The history of the Legion is seen in detail in the Salle 
d'Honneiir Bel Abbes, which is really a museum where the relics 
of its numerous campaigns are piously kept. 

At first the Legion consisted of companies of different nationalities, 
but it was found that it worked much better when the nationalities 
were broken up as far as possible. Its strength has varied ; in 1930 
it amounted to about 20,000 men, most of whom have received their 
initial training at Sidi Bel Abbes. 

After reading most of the books on the Foreign Legion, one gets 
the idea— I did, anyhow— that every legionary was a desperate cut- 
throat and black-guard, and probably '' wanted ’’ for murder, fraud, 
or robbery in his own country, and that Sidi Bel Abbes and its barracks 
vras an absolute hell upon earth— a sort of glorified blockhouse miles 
from civilization, with nothing of any sort that could contribute even 
to the rudiments of comfort. Neither of these impressions is correct. 
Certainly there are black-guards, and certainly Bel Abbes is not Paris. 
I should think, however, that the average legionary enlists either 
purely for adventure, or because some love affair has gone wrong, 
or because an irate father has kicked him out of the house. Petty 
pilfering, or fraud committed in a moment of weakness or mental 
strain, may easily send a man in fear or remorse to the nearest French 
recruiting depot. For every two or three ''bad hats’’ there are 
probably ten to twenty perfectly honest and reliable soldiers. Among 
the 20,000 men in the ranks of the Legion there are experts of nearly 
•every profession. There are plumbers and priests, jewellers and 
joiners, musicians and miners, dentists and dramatists, bankers and 
burglais, and all are welded together by discipline and a strange 
comradeship of arms, and a feeling that the world up to now has dealt 
unkindly with almost all of them in some way or another. 

Built by the Legion, Sidi Bel Abbes has been its home ever since 
it began. It is a square, dull, military garrison town, surrounded 
with ramparts. Though not a brilliant centre of social activity and 
amusement, it has many cafes, bars, and less respectable establish- 
ments ; a few hotels and restaurants ; trees, and a shady public garden ; 
a square and a church ; shops, cinemas and a dance hall True, it is 
pretty hot in summer, but there is a compulsory siesta through the 
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juiddle of tlis day . Tho ba.rra*cks consist of tliree blocks whicb cncloso' 
a, parade ground witb trees in it. Here it is that recruits first coine to, 
and pass through, their preliminary— and pretty energetic— training. 
Here legionaries come between different postings [e.g., from Morocco- 
to S}u:ia or Tongking), and here, at the end of their period of service 
—that is to say five years— they come and are given a suit of plain 
clothes and are dismissed. Some re-enlist straight away for another 
five years ; some re-enlist for less, in order to go to Tongking, while 
naturally some are only too thankful to go. Many even of the latter 
come back after a little time in civilian life. 


In the barracks is a cinema, and the men ha ve a library containing 
books and papers in every language, including English, and a writing 
room. The canteen {Foyer du Legionnaire) is a long room with little 
tables and a bar, where cakes, coffee, tea and non-alcoholic beer are 
sold. This room certainly seemed a bit small, but in fine weather there 
are little tables outside, like a French cafe. All these arrangements, 
while not so luxurious as in our own modern barracks, are far better 
than those in most other French barracks. There are shower baths 
and a long trough where the men have to wash their own clothes. 
Here again, the accommodation is becoming decidedly inadequate, 
for the barracks were built a long time ago when the Legion was much 
smaller, and washing, either of clothes or persons, was of less account. 

Washing day ’’ is a crowded affair, and I should think is an admirable 
opportunity for some of the cunning ones to increase their wardrobe,. 


The sergeants’ mess is well run, and clean and airy ; it is more 
spacious than some of our own. It consists of a library and a readino- 
room, a series of mess-rooms (warrant officers and sergeants’ mess in 
separate rooms), and a cafe with tables and a bar. In the N.C.Os’ 
messes the nationalities are purposely mixed up, and French has to 
be spoken there, and on all official occasions. The JST.C.Os. are often 
fierce, but this fierceness is common to the N.C.Os. of most depots. 
The sergeants’ bunks are far bigger and more comfortable than those 
in the average British barracks. No sergeants sleep in the barrack 
rooms, which are each in charge of a corporal. The barrack rooms 
are kept very clean and tidy, even before afternoon parades. The 
beds, however, are very much closer together than in the case wdth us, 
and the rifles are kept in a rack at the end of the room. A legionary’s 
meals, which he eats in his barrack room, axe very different from those 
of a British soldier, but are much the same as those of most continental 
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armies, i.e., a' cup of coffee on getting up, La soupe at 10-30, (soup, 
meat, .vegetables and wine), supper at 5-30 (meat and vegetables). 
In barracks it is generally very good. 

Life at Bel Abbes is not one of ease and idleness. In tlie Frencli 
Army there are' no half holidays. .Reveille was at ,6-30 a.m. when 
I was there (winter hours), and the legionaries are on the go most of 
the day. Their scheme of instruction for recruits is more or less run 
on the ; same lines as, most British depots. Marches and physical 
ti’aini.ng' are carried out progressively — the weight of the equipment 
and the length of the marches increasing gradually up to about twenty- 
five miles ; this is interspersed with weapon training and the range. 
I watched a squad of recruits being instructed in machine gun training 
by a Hungarian sergeant in bad French . His instruction was repeated 
in bad German by a Czechoslovak corporal. How a Greek, Spanish 
or English recruit understood I have no idea ; Ils se debrouiUent was 
the only explanation the officers gave me ! 

The proportion of nationalities is interesting. Far the greatest 
percentage is German, then Belgian or Swiss (many of these actually 
French), then Russian, French, and Central European, and a sprink- 
ling of British and American. The question of the British in the 
Legion is one that still excites the English Press to a frenzy. General 
Rollet estimated the number of Britishers to be about 100 at the 
most. (This, it must be remembered, is in a force of some 20,000.) 
Naturally, they are, as a rule, far more lonely and therefore unhappy, 
than the men of other nations, for, on arrival, they probably will not 
find a single soul who speaks their language. I met several at Bel 
Abbes ; they seem, on the whole more or less contented, or anyhow 
resigned, with the usual grouses without which no British soldier can 
be said to exist, wherever he is, but they feel a sort of isolation. 
There is no doubt that the British are very often failures in the Legion, 
and are— generally quite rightly — mistrusted by the authorities. 
I have often been asked, both by Englishmen and Frenchmen, why so 
few good men of British blood enlist, and I think it is due to four 
main causes: — 

1. The average Englishman of all classes instinctively considers 
himself a superior and god -like being, on a plane above all creatures 
who are what he calls ‘truddy foreigners.’’ Therefore he does not 
like to mix with them, and still less to be ordered about by them. 
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2. Almost all continental nations have universal service. 
Barrack-room life and its ordinary annoyances, grievances and hard- 
ship is no new thing to foreigners, who all do their militarv service as 
part of growing up. The average English civilian, however, has no 
idea of life in barracks, nor of the rigours of military discipHne of any 
sort. . 

3. The continental system of meals is so different that an 

Englishman would consider himself half-starved on what any con- 
tinental soldier would consider quite normal diet. 

4 . If an Englishman has a taste for soldiering, he can voluntarily 

join his own, much higher paid, army ; therefore, it may be supposed, 

the English Legionary has joined for rather special reasons. 

The Legion, however, must not be judged by the tiny sprinlding 
of British subjects who naturaUy find themselves'” fish out of water.” 
One can only fairly judge the Legion by the many thousands of 
Germans, Russians, Swiss and Central Europeans, who make them- 
selves happy in it, and either rise up and become N’.C.Os. and perhaps 
officers, or who re-engage. 

The strange stories that percolate to the sensational so-called 
popular Press, and to the House of Commons, are not worth bothering 
about, as they mostly come from the mouths of disgruntled deserters ; 
moreover, when all is said and done, the French Foreign Legion is 
part of the French Army, and is really nothing to do with England at 
all. The Englishmen in it voluntarily and automatically become 
French citizens for the time being, and do not always warrant the fuss 
made by certain interfering busybodies. 


I 




The Legionaries are certainly a tough crowd. They need to be. 
They have to know how to look after themselves ; se cUbrouiller means 
to fend for yourself, to “ old soldier ” others, to “ scrounge,” to 
“ wangle ” and to improvise. The Legion is no place for the 
feeble and helpless. Se debrouiller might be taken as the motto of 
the Legion. After the fortnightly pay day (a legionary is paid the 
same as a French soldier, and it is not very much) a large majority of 
them get drunk, and the bars and other haunts in the town become 
lively, and often exciting. Discipline is very strict and punishments 
are severe. This strictness is necessary in order to form such a mixed 
collection into an efficient force. Simple drunkenness is not a crime, 
even if a man falls in an unconscious heap at the barrack gate ; the 
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prisons would not be big enougb if it were. As is usual tlirougliout 
the French Army, N.C.Os. can award punishments for small crimes^ 
and these can be augmented by higher authority ; corporal punish- 
ment is, however, strictly forbidden. 

The legionaries in Bel Abbte are on the whole smart in their 
turn-out, and there is a full length looking-glass at the barrack gate 
for them to check their appearances before going out into the town. 
They are punctilious about saluting, and the officers are very careful 
to return all salutes. Nevertheless, the French do not understand 
leather like we do, and waistbelts do not have to be polished. 

The officers come to the Legion from St. Cjrr as to any other unit. 
It is a unit much sought after by those who have a flair for adventure 
and active service, and it is often the picked few^ at the top of the 
passing-out list who go there. At the same, time, it is perfectly 
.possible for foreigners who enlist in it to become N.C.Os., pass into 
St. Maixent, and finally to get a commission while retaining their own 
nationality up to the rank of Captain. As a general rule, when once 
an officer has served with the Legion, he never wants to serve with 
another corps. To lead Legionaries, an officer must have a very 
strong personality, and must be able to put up with hard conditions 
of service in many outlandish parts of the world. 

In 1931 I was privileged to be invited personally to the celebra- 
tions in connection with the Centenary of the founding of the Legion 
at Sidi Bel Abbes. The celebrations centred round the unveiling, by 
the Governor of Algeria, of the Memorial to fallen Legionaries 
throughout the world, upon April 30th, the anniversary of the 
battle of Camerone in Mexico, the Legion’s most famous fight. 

Marshal Franchet d’Esperet made an inspiring speech, the key- 
note of which was that the iron discipline of the Legion had made it, 
throughout its history, an irresistible fighting force. It is this dis- 
cipline which makes the Legion a Corps elite in every sense of the 
term, which has never failed in battle. 

Detachments with bands, from the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Eegiments 
(Morocco) joined with the 1st Regiment (Algeria) in the march past, 
and in other parts of the festivities, including a physical display of 
different items, by Equipes Sportives. The teams— mainly 
composed of Germans and Scandinavians — were of magnificent phy- 
sique and looked very fit; they could well compare with the bigger 
men in the Brigade of Guards, 
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What was, in a way, the most interesting thing about the cele- 
brations was the number of ex-Legionaries present. They amounted 
to over 1,000, among whom were some thirty different delega- 
tions of anciens Legionnaires from Luxembourg, France, Switzerland, 
Germany and Austria, and of course, from Algeria itself, where many 
ex-Legionaries settle and make their homes. This reunion of “ Old 
Comrades ” speaks for itself, and requires no comment. It is a 
significant answer to much of the nonsense that is written about the 
Legion. 

After his tour at the depot, a man has to do at least two years 
in the “ bled,” where he garrisons some desert post, and is ready for 
raids by tribesmen. After this he generally has a choice of going to 
Syria or Tongking, or of staying in Morocco ; he may, however, 
manage to get some struck-off job. There are many “specialist” 
(which often means “ cushy ”) jobs, among them a place in the Legion 
band, which is justly renowned. It contains many really first-class 
musicians, the majority of whom are German, Austrian and 
Hungarian. 

On the occasion of the Centenary the band gave two admirable 
orchestral concerts, in which the discipline of the Legion was ever 
present in the precise execution of the items. There was also a 
rexue of scenes from the Legion’s history, and various other entertain- 
ments, which included songs and choruses by a German and by a 
Russian choir. The Germans continued their part of the show in a 
“ pub ” in the town, where I came upon them later in the night, 
drinking beer and singing songs in harmony, as they do in the Father- 
land. They were certainly not “ brutalised slaves and convicts, 
trodden down by savage and tyrannical methods,” as some sensational 
propagandists persist in describing them. 

Boring monotony is a far more accurate description of the life 
of most Legionaries (making roads, and garrisoning far-off posts) 
rather than perpetual adventures and hairbreadth escapes, such as 
one reads in most English tales. Anyone who thinks of joining, 
hoping to find himself for five years the hero of a “Threepenny 
Thriller,” would be sadly disillusioned. It is this monotony which 
produces le cafard (an exasperated state of being “ fed up ,” often 
bordering on madness). 

The best (French) books on the Legion are those by Manue ; 
in English, the only one I have read which gives a fairly accurate 
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picture of the life is the American book, “The Legion of the Damned,” 
by Doty, which despite its somewhat flamboyant and uncompli- 
mentary title, is a good book ; it is, however, a description of 
active service in Syria, whereas the ordinary everyday life of many 
thousands of Legionaries would in reality be far too uneventful to 
weave into a saleable novel. It is the imaginative stories that Legio- 
naries will tell you for the price of a drink that sell, and are “ good 
copy.” These stories are almost all at least partially untrue or 
highly coloured, and often entirely the product of alcohol and a vivid 
imagination. 

One of the secrets of the Legion’s success as a corps is the fact 
that officially no questions are asked of a man who joins, about himself 
or why he joined. He can tell lies about his age, name and nationality, 
and, no matter how obmous is the lie, it is hardly ever questioned by 
any of the authorities, on principle. A certain proportion of the 
Legionaries find the conditions too hard to be endurable ; they cannot 
se debrouiller. They get h cafard and try to desert. This usually 
means the beginning of their real troubles, for if they are caught, fat 
do-ses of prison follow. Often attempting deserters are prompted by 
sheer bravado, as they hope to achieve a reputation among their 
comrades as dare-devils. One cannot help feeling that they have 
only themselves to blame if they are caught. After all, no one asked 
them to enlist. Anyone who is fool enough to engage on such a 
venture without having some sort of idea of the conditions, and then 
breaks his contract, can surely be allowed to submit to the conse- 
quences without much sympathy. 

Why do they enlist ? God alone knows (and I mean this literally, 
for almost everyone carries his reason secretly). One must, of course, 
never ask them ; it would be the very last word in tactlessness. Some- 
times, however, they themselves lift the veil. One of them told me 
quite simply that his wife, after having gone on the streets in Brussels, 
was now in a brothel in Antwerp ; this, he considered, had permanently 
disarranged his home life, so he had found another in the Legion. 
He had just finished five years and had signed on. Love affairs that 
have gone wrong are responsible for producing most of the recruits, 
but sometimes it is the political situation in their own country that 
forces these men to start a new life under the BTench flag. ' 

To a very large number the Legion is the only form of home they 

have known, and they are happy to have regular meals and to live 
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and forget in this strange, intense, and rough world of camaraderie, 

liarclsiiip and adventure. 

It is tlie wonderful esprit de corps of the .Legion which makes this 
possib.Ie. The Legionaries always stand up for one another in a seraph 
. or brawl, no matter what nation t.hey belong to, and it is not worth 
while other troops or civilian trying to interfere' with' tlie Legion 
when they are out on the spree. Indeed, natio,naIity practically 
ceases to be ; they live— a.nd die— not for France; but, for the Legion. 
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I]S[DIA— THE CONSTITUTIONAL AKD POLITICAL 
HORIZON. 

By Captats C. B. Birdwood. 

In attempting to survey the Indian political situation, it is 
Impossible for an amateur to present the picture with photographic 
accuracy. For the serious student, the Government reports are 
available. But for others, on whom the distracting wealth of avail- 
Ible material in the daily press may have a depressing effect, an 
amateur review will have its advantages. 

This paper attempts little more than a very brief precis of the 
existing and proposk constitutions and the present political 
reactions in India to the latter. 

To follow intelligently the issues of to-day, retrospection is 
necessary ; and at the risk of covering some very elementary ground, 
we may 'return to the famous 1917 declaration and from that point 
note the subsequent constitutional landmarks. 

On 20th August 1917, Mr. Montagu declared the policy of his 
Government to be “ the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” This policy was reaffirmed in the Preamble to the sub- 
sequent Government of India Act of 1919. It is to be noted that 
“ responsible Government,” a term open to a wide interpretation, 
was declared the goal. Doimnion status had hitherto not been men- 
tioned, though, in the Instrument of Instructions issued to the Governor- 
General in 1921, responsible Government in British India is the 
declared policy “ to the end that British India may attain its place 
among the Dominions.” 

The Government of India Act 1919, gave India a constitution 
of which the following are the main features 

The Centre. 

1. An Executive, consisting of the Governor-General and 
his Executive Council of seven members, three of them 
being Indians. 
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2. A Legislature, consisting of — 

(a) A Council of State of 60 members, of ^vliom 34 are- 
elected , the balance being nominated. 

(b) A Legislative Assembly of, 134 ■ members, of wliom 

105 are elected, the balance being nominated. 

The Provinces., 

1, Governors, assisted by their Executive Councils of, not- 
more than 4 members and 2 ministers each. 

2, Provincial Legislative Councils based o:n elected nmjoTities- ' 
in the Councils of at least 70 per cent. 

3, Dyarchy. A dual system, by which the Governor acting 
with the members of his. Executive Council are responsible 
for “ reserved ’’ subjects, while . transferred ” subjects 
are adininistered by the Governor acting through his minis- 
ters, the latter being elected members in the provincial 
Councils and thus responsible direct to the electorate for 
the administration of their subjects.^' 

The Franchise and Electorates, 

In each Province, the electorates are designed to give separate 
representation to the various coimnunities and interests. Thus in 
Bengal there are no less than seven classes of the electorate. The 
vexed question of separate as opposed to joint electorates based on 
a common electoral roll, is more conveniently treated later under 
coii^ideratioii of the communal problem. Generally speaking, the 
franchise is based on a property qualification as tested by a minimiim 
payment of either municipal or income-tax or land revenue. 

For the Central Legislature the system is that of direct election.. 
The electorate for the Council of State is on a basis of very restricted 
franchise designed to give that body a special character representative 
of men who have a definite stake in the country, such as the big 
land owners. For this reason, it is more conservative in its politics 
than its more aggressive sister, the Assembly. 

The franchise for the latter is on the same basis as for the pro- 
vincial Councils. But a higher electoral qualification is required. 
There are just over a million on the electoral roll for the Legislative 
Assembly as onnosed to some nine millions on the provincial rolls. 

* Transferred ” and “Reserved” subjects, see App. II. 
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Poiiws of the Legislature, '■ 

.Under tie ' present constitution, the Legislature’s powers are 
of: a very general nature. ■ It can make laws for all subjects of His 
Majesty within India and for all Indian subjects beyond India. 
"There are, however, certain limitations on the introduction of measures 
-affecting the public revenues, religions matters, the discipline, of the 
Forces and the relations of Government with the States. 

■. The Legislature may not vote on certain classes of expenditure 
. such, as— 

(1) Interest on loans. 

(2) The pay of the Civil Service. 

(3) Ecclesiastical, political and defence expenditure. 

Defence expenditure includes nearly the whole of the Army Budget 
with the exception ox the charges for the Civil Secretariat of the 
Army Department. The latter charge was reduced to one rupee 
by a recent vote of the Assembly and was duly reinstated in the 
budget by the Governor-General. No vote may be taken on the 
Army Budget, but it may be discussed, a privilege which is exploited 
always to its full interpretation. 

Whatever sins of commission or omission the Legislature may 
perpetrate, there is always the corrective power of the Governor- 
General, who may either pass essential legislation in the case of failure 
of either Chamber to do so, or who may certify a Bill which the Legis- 
lature refuses, if the measure is essential for the safety, tranquillity 
or interests of British India.’’ 

Legal implications of the present constitutions. 

To appreciate the contemplated changes, an understanding of 
the present constitutional relationship between the Secretary of State, 
the Indian Executive and the Legislature is essential. In theory 
the present Government of India is a subordinate Govermnent, wholly 
responsible to the Secretary of State and the British Parliament. 
In practice, the direction and control of civil and military Govern- 
ment in India is vested in the Governor-General with his Executive 
Council Such direction and control extends to the reserved ” 
■field in Provincial Governments. The part played by the Indian 
Legislature, therefore, amounts only to a considerable influence 
on the policy and acts of the Central Executive ; and although the 
Legislature may initiate legislation, only in the field of' transferred ” 
subjects in the Provinces is true responsible Government enjoyed. 
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From the political conf iision of the post-war years, with all its 
contradictions, among Indians, of vested interests and true patriotic' 
endeavour, and with .obstinate 'conservative opposition to reforna 
among Englishme,ii alongside a more liberal desire to help,, a sur- 
prisingly common measure of agreement has emerged on .the' part 
played by Dyarchy in the Montagu~Chelmsfo.r.d 'Constitution. The 
I’eports of the Simon Commission and the Joint 'Select Committee, 
and Indian political opinion have all condemned it ; so that, .what- 
ever the future may hold,. we may take it as certain tliat Dyarchy, , 
in the provincial sphere, is dead. 'IVhere major questions are con- 
cerned it has been found impossible in practice to separate the conduct 
of government into two halves. Provincial Councils have tended to 
forget their direct responsibility for the “ transferred ’’ field at the 
expense of remembering too well their lack of responsibility in the 
“ reserved ” field. Divided responsibility in any sphere of adminis- 
tration is a dead alley. And yet Dyarchy has served its purpose. 
For we may presume that such future extension of responsibility 
as is to be given to the Indian Legislature, is based on the very real 
-service that Indian Ministers have rendered to the administration 
of their Provinces in the past twelve years and to the experience they 
have thereby gained. 

The Government of India Act 1919 prescribed that within ten 
years a Commission should visit India to inquire into the working 
of the new system of Government and to report whether it should 
be either extended or restricted. Accordingly the Simon Commission 
visited India in 1928 and 1929. In India, there was much opposi- 
tion because no Indian had been appointed to it. Its subsequent 
wacj fU PTP.f ATf' . Tcccived with vituperative hostility from 
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the most 'liberal-minded of English statesmen, would not have con-’ 
templated a generation ago. Any precis of proposals which are covered 
by a Report of 280 pages and a Bill of 451 clauses, is bound to be.' 
unsatisfactory ; and one can but ask the reader’s indulgence for the- 
inadequacy of the following summary: — 

1. A Federation^ of Indian States and the Provinces of British: 
India. Before the Federal Structure can be embodied, two con- 
ditions are to be fulfilled: 

(а) The States must nominate members sufficient to occupy 

half the number of seats in the Council of State. 

(б) The total population of the number of States federating, 

must represent half the total population of all the 
States. 

2. The Executive, 

Executive authority is vested in — 

(а) The Governor-General who will be responsible to the 

Secretary of State for the administration of defence,, 
external affairs and ecclesiastical matters. For 
this task, the Governor-General is to be assisted by 
three Counsellors. 

(б) A Council of Ministers not exceeding ten, appointed by 

the Governor-General from elected Indian memljers 
of the Legislature who are likely to command the 
Legislature’s confidence. 

3. The Legislature, 

{a) A Council of State of 260 members, of whom 150 will 
be representatives of British India, 100 will be ap- 
pointed by the States and ten will be nominated by 
the Governor-General. 

4. In the Provinces, f 

(a) An Executive consisting of the Governor himseK in 
whom is vested the whole executive power and 
authority of the Province, aided and adrised by 
Council of Ministers. The latter to be elected members 
of the Provincial Legislature. 

l^or federal and Provincial subjects, see App. II. 
f Tbe scheme provides for 11 Governor’s provinces adding Sind and Orissa and 
separating Burma. 
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{b) In tlie case of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, tbe United 
■ Provinces and Bibar, a bicameral Legislature ' con- - 
sisting of the Governor, a Legislative Council and an. 
Assemblv. In the case of other Provinces, a unicameral 
Legislature consisting of the Governor and a Legis-- 
lative Assembly. 

5. Provinohl auionomy,^ . and. the '. end of Dmrchy, with an 
Executive responsible to the electorate for advising the ■ Governor* 
over practically the whole of the provincial sphe.re, 'including Law 
and Order.’'’ In order to ensure that the discipline and impartiality 
of the Police Force may not be undermined by political influence,, 
special Police Eiiles ” are to be formulated. 

6. Special fesimisibilitm of the Governor-General. 

These are the much criticized^^f^g^^^i'ds and consist of — 

(а) The prevention of any grave menace to the peace or 

tranquillity of India. 

(б) Safeguarding the financial stability and credit of tlie 

Federal Govermnent. 

(c) Safeguarding the legitimate interests of minorities. 

(d) Securing the rights of the Public services and safe- 

guarding their legitimate interests. 

(e) The necessary executive action to secure the preven- 

tion of discrimination against British subjects. 

(/) The prevention of action which would subject goods 
from tlie United Kingdom or Burma to discriminatory 
or penal treatment. 

(g) The protection of the rights of any Indian State. 

(h) Securing that the discharge of his functions when acting 

in his discretion or exercising his individual judgment 
in the matter of his special responsibilities, is not 
prejudiced by any action taken with respect to any 
other matter. 


^ The J. P, 0. Report defines ProTincial autonomy as the Scheme •vrhereby each 
of the Governor’s Provinces will possess an Executive and a Legislature having, 
exclusive authority wfithin the province in a precisely defined sphke and in that 
sphere broadly free from control by the Central Government. 
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. 7. The Federal. CourL'^ 

' The estaWishmeiifc of a Federal Co-art .. for the general inter- 
■pretation of the Comtitution and for tlie cletermiiiat,ion of disputes 
. "between— , 

(a) The Federation and either a Province or a State. 

(b) Two Provinces or two States, or a Province and a State. 

8. The Reserve Banh 

The establishment of a Eeserve Ban'k to control the credit 

niechauism of the country. The Bank to be free from political 
influence and to be in successful operation before the Constitutional 
changes at the centre take place. 

9. The Franchise and Electorate. 

{a) A greatly enlarged electorate of 29 millions; the vote 
extended to women and to 10 per cent, of the depressed 
classes. The present property qiialifica.tions remain 
to which are added educational qualifications. 

(b) The substitution of the indirect system of election to 
the Central Legislature in place of the direct system. 

'General Impressions. 

To the layman, intelligent comment on the changes is fraught 
with difiiculty. There are so many angles from which the picture 
may be viewed. Proposals have followed each other with bewilder- 
ing disparity. Thus in the matter of the franchise system, the Simon 
Committee recommended indirect election, the White Paper was 
for direct election and the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the 
Bill revert to the indirect method. The increased electorate alone 
must mean a change, for better or worse, the effect of w^hich cannot 
be gauged by a mere mental note of the figures involved. It is 
difficult to realise that one in every ten we see in the bazars and fields 
of India will have the vote. In England die-hard opinion has criti- 
cized the transfer of Law and Order in the Provinces. But it is 
difficult, after reading the well-balanced argument of the Joint Select 
Committee, not to agree with their verdict that responsible Self-Govern- 
ment without the transfer of the power to implement their own laws 
and control the Police, would be a poor form of responsibility to offer 
the Provinces. 

* The Federal Court is not for the interpretation of Acts passed by the Federal 
Legislature. 
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The heart of the whole stnictixrej the Federal coiiception, lias 
grown ill a manner .that illustrates only too forcibly, the difficulties 
-■which lie ahead. The Simon Committee did but touch on Federation 
as the goal of a distant future. In 1930, previous to the first Round 
'Table Conference, under the suave spell of Pandit Malaviya and 
Sir Tej .Bpffiadiir Sapru, the Princes were persuaded that in Federa- 
tion, ky the safe., guarantee of their rights and privileges for many 
years to come; By direct association wdth .Government at the 
centre, they could doubly secure their treaties and independence. 

. At the t,hne, Civil disobedience was at its height and there were symp- 
toms of a genuine abdication of British povrer. In the obscurity 
that lay ahe<ad, it would be wise to come to terms with Congress and 
political India. 

The Indian Liberals were converted with difficulty in time for 
the opening session of the Conference. Finally British statesmen 
accepted the Federal idea. At the second Round Table Conference 
the National Government sought to postpone Federation, which they 
visualized as following Provincial autonomy at a later da'tie. In 
face of the united opposition of the British Indian delegation 
including Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Malaviya, the Cabinet yielded and 
Provincial autonomy and the Federation were to be ushered in as 
one scheme in one Bill. 

Compare this with the situation to-day. In Bombay the 
Princes have declared that The scheme of Federation as adum- 
brated in the Government of India Bill and the Instruments of 
Accession are unacceptable to us without vital modifications. * 
Paradoxically in England, the National Government have now 
captured the first enthusiasm for Federation which formerly was 
the monopoly of the Princes and Politicians of India, while Pandit 
Malaviya seems to have forgotten Federation and remembers only 
the alleged injustice of the Communal Award. The story wmuld be 
humorous, if it did not token an inconsistency and irresponsibility 
which does not promise well for the future. 

Passing from the Federation, to matters of more detafi, it seems 
generally to have escaped attention that Dyarchy has died in the 
Provinces only to be reborn at the centre ; and all the invective which 
previously has been lavished on its operation in one sphere, may 
now legitimately be tr ansferred to another. The Counsellors in 

’^(Tiiese psetido-iegal difficulties have now been overcome.— Ed.) 
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' ■ tlieix administration of tlie three-. Reserved ’* subjects are. divorcecl. | 

' from the nunistry and although .the Governor-General will undoubted- 
ly suniinoii Counsellors on occasions to the ■ deliberations, of liis 
Ministers, the fact remains that the .machine as a whole functions iii... 

: two halves. ' 

Political lndia, however, is -more c-oncenied to condemn the entire-' , 
scheme than to waste its time on technical details and the adiniiiis-- 
trative defects 'o.f a clyardiical system pass without crittcismhwliiie' | 

we may ' be certain that iiiiremitting condemnation of the safeguards'- 
' will continue to the end ; and here we should conveniently turn to the 
Indian 'side of the picture and attempt an .-analysis of the reactio.iis- 
of the various parties to the new^ proposals * 

Tniimi Political opimon. 

, The attitude of the Liberal party to the new Constitution is. 
confused. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is of the opinion that, on the whole,,, 
the proposals represent an advance on the present position and he is 
for making the most of a bad business. Mr. Sastri admits that as a 
matter of academic comparison, this may be true. But he contends 
that the Constitution is so mutilated by the safeguards and reserva- 
tions as to discount the value of any gain. Mr. Sastri’s opposition 
has resulted in a measure of co-operation between Liberals and the 
Congress. The Liberal Federation has passed a resolution to the effect 
that it does not want any legislation based upon the Report of the 
Joint Select Committee.'’ 

The Independent Party, through its spokesman Mr. Jiniiah,. 
objects to second Chambers in the Provinces and to the provisions 
relating to Police Rules and the Secret and Intelligence Departments, 

"'t which render real control and responsibility of Executive and 
Legislature ineffective.” Mr. Jinnah, how^ever, very definitely accepts 
the Communal Award. The party’s attitude is that of critical accept- 
ance of the proposed Provincial Constitution. It does not accept 
Federation with the States and advocates a British Indian Federation 
of the Provinces only. Mr. Jinnah has been consistent throughout 
in discarding an AlMndia Federation. But it is by no means confirmed 
that his views are shared by all of his party, 

As is to be expected. Congress declare their complete rejection of 
the whole business though, wuthin the Assembly, they have remained 
* An attempt to catalogue the political parties is made ill Appendix ^ ^ ^ 
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neutral on the question of the Communal Award. Their constructive 
proposals have been limited to a demand for the formation of 
“a Constituent Assembly ” consisting of delegates elected on the basis 
of universal franchise* which body is to work out a new Constitution 
for India. This proposal, however, has not been pressed lately. In 
the Council of State Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, the leader of 
“the Progressive party, has insisted that he prefers the existing Con- 
stitution, that the Memorandum of the British-Indian delegation to 
the Round Table Conference has been ignored and the time and 
efforts of the delegates wasted. Thus, if the India Bill had to await 
the declared good-will of political India, it is evident that the new 
Constitution would never see the light of day. But it has to be re- 
membered that the Commimal problem pervades every aspect of Indian 
life, including the political arena ; and that, for this reason, opposi- 
tion to or support of Government from any particular quarter is but 
a sjunptom of the reaction of those concerned to the Communal 
Award. 


The Communal Problem. 

The story of communal representation may be conveniently 
traced from the agreement known as the “ Lucknow Pact. The 
principle of separate oosnmunal electorates had already been recognis- 
ed in the Morley-Minto reforms. In October 1916, it receivid fresh 
impetus when Congress and the All-India Muslim League, both holding 
their Annual Conference of that year in Lucknow, came to an agree- 
ment regarding the proportion of Mohammadan seats in the Imperial 
Legislative Council of that time. The agreement subsequently 
formed the basis of Mohammadan representation embodied in the 

Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution of to-day. 

At the Round Table Conference of 1932, in the absence of any 
agreement between the Indian representatives on the question of 
separate electorates and the distribution of seats, the Prime Minister 
took it upon himself to provide his own solution, having previously 
obtained a promise of consent from the parties concerned. It is 
round this settlement known as “ the Conamunal Award ” that the 
various party leaders have concentrated their vituperation. 

The arrangements under the award by which the Depressed Classes 
received special representation, stirred the conscience of Mr. Gandhi 

B. Rajendra Prasad in the Mctnchesier Guardian, 
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who held, that an artificial barrier within the Hindu co.iBiiiiimtvharl"' 
thereby been erected. His subsequent fast into death to obtain 
.agreement between the. two elements 'was de.rided by ha.rd-headed 

Westerners as a touch' of theatrical madness. Nevertheless,' it had. the 

desired effect and Mr. •Gandhin '' Poona Pact ” 'was embodied within. 
the Comm'unal 'Award. . 

At the moment, the attitude to the Communal Award is confused. 
Outside the Assembly, Pandit Malaviya has vehemently declared 
that there can be no Swaraj based on separate electorates, that the 
award gives excessive representation to Muslims and that it is a 
device of British statesmen to create obstacles to Indian unity. Anti- 
Communal Award days have been organised by the Hindu Sabha 
in Calcntta and Lahore. In the Punjab, the Sikh community further 
complicate the issue and Master Tara Singh has seen in the Award, 
the dawn of a Muslim Raj ” in that Province. The Sikhs, 
he declares, would '^sacrifice their lives” to have the Award 
rejected. 

Within the Assembly, efforts were made by Mr. Jinnah represent- 
ing Muslim opinion, to come to terms with the Congress Parliamentary 
party, and in debate Mr. Jinnah’s support of the Award w^as not 
opposed by Congress, whose attitude of neutrality incensed the 
Malaviya die-hards in the country. Private efforts in Delhi to 
negotiate an alternative to the Award were, however, completely un- 
successful ; and Mr. Jinnah ’s talks wnth Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 
Congress President, broke down, after they had aroused the suspicions 
of Mr. Jiimah’s own followers, who saw in the negotiations a trap to 
deprive Muslims of the position they hold under the Award. Prom the 
beginning, there was considerable doubt as to the objects both sides 
were striving to attain. Thus, while Congress leaders were concerned 
to substitute joint for separate electorates, the Muslim attitude through- 
out has assumed separate electorates and the Award itself as the 
basis of discussion. The only way to pave the way to joint-electorates 
is for Congress first to win the Muslim minority by unqualified accept- 
ance of the Communal Award. The Congress attitude of neutrality 
to the Commual Award within the Assembly, which, at its face value, 
is a healthy omen, was later revealed as the result of the unexpected 
decision of the Government official hloc to support the Award. 
Congress, realizing they were unable to defeat the combined vote of 
Government and the Independents, refrained from voting. 
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In all this talk, there is only- too- evident., a complete Jack of the 
appreciation of realities. . Isegotiations are- based .always on a spirit 
•of manoeuvre and ■ counter -manoeuvre rather than on any passionate 
.realization of the .criminal folly of 'endle-ss .schism and internecine 
communal strife.. , That .Mr. Jinnah at. least realises this, is evident 
from, his advice to his Muslim colleagues, rece.ntly in Delhi, when he 
.declared “the problem of all problems,, the '.question of all questions is 
this : so long as Hindus and Mohammadans are not united, let me tell 
you that there is no hope for India and w’e' .shall both remain the slaves 
of foreign domination.” 

But whatever limitations the Communal problem may place on 
constitutional advance, it is only wise to appreciate the Bill’s omissions 
from the Indian point of view. We have touched on the Communal 
Award and on some features that are objectionable to the Independents 
and on the inevitable hostility of Congress. 

In very general terms, Indians have also criticized — 

{a) The omission of any mention of Dominion status ” in the 
Bill. 

(6) The safeguards. 

Dominion Status. 

Theory for Dominion Status first came from Congress in 1928, 
previous to the visit of the Simon Commission. It took the form of 
an ultimatum to Government, demanding complete Dominion Status 
by January 1st, 1930. In October, 1929, two months before the ulti- 
matum was due to expire, Lord Irwin made his famous declaration, 
and announced the intention to hold a Round Table Conference. 

A week before their ultimatum expired, Congress informed the 
Viceroy that the object of the Conference must be not to discuss whetlier 
Dominion Status should be granted, but the method of putting it into 
effect. The Government were thus in the position formerly adopted 
by moderate Indian opinion, while Congress now adopted complete 
Independence as the goal. 

Meanwhile, the Report of the Statutory Commission was publish- 
ed and made no mention of Dominion Status. Nevertheless, a pledge 
had been given, so that when the Preamble to the new Government 
of India Bill again made no reference to Dominion Status, Indian 
politicians were quick to challenge the omission. In the House of 
Commons the excuse was given that once the actual words were put 
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into a Preamble, ttere would follow a legal wrangle as to tbeir exact 
interpretation, that it was difficult to frame suitable language in 
regard to the nature of Dominion Status it was intended to confer, 
and that it would be valid only so long as a Government was in power 

which was prepared to support continuity of policy. 

At the time of Lord Irwin’s announcement, the recognised defini- 
■ tion of Dominion Status was that of the Imperial Conference of 1926 
under the chairmanship of Lord Balfour. This defines the Constitution 
in the following terms : “ Great Britain and the Dominions are auto- 
nomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate to one another in any aspect of their domestic or 
erteiinal afiairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown 
and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” In 1930, the Statute of Westnainster did littte else but 
add weight to this pronouncement and give a more concrete form 
to an Empire Constitution that was already defined. Whether or not 
those in authority had this definition in mind when the 1929 declara- 
tion was made, the issue has since been put beyond doubt by Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Sir Thomas Inskip, the latter having stated that it is 
'the status adumbrated in the 1926 Conference which is intended for 
India’s goal and that the day of its fulfilment will be “ one of the 
proudest in the annals of England.” 

If this be the case, it is difficult to understand why suitable 
language could not have been framed in the Prea.mble as to the nature 
of the status for India.* If it is to be full Dominion Status, as 
accepted by the partners in the British Empire, it would seem impos- 
sible to qualify such status as to its nature. So far as India is concern- 
ed, when the time comes to doubt this partnership, the present Bill 
will be a back number and a new generation will be holding the baby. 

The Safeguards. 

These have been assailed by all shades of Indian political opinion. 
The phrases “ individual judgment ” and “ in his discretion,” which 
govern the Governor-General’s application of his powers, have parti- 
cularly rankled ; and indeed, India’s case is based purely on considera- 
tions of pride. Without doubting the need of securing such things 
as the rights of the Public services, it does not seem to have been 
considered that Indians in the position of executive authority, will 

*The new Instrument of Instructions to the Qovernor-General 'conoludes as 
follows : “ Finally it is our will and pleasure that our Governor-General should so 
exercise the trust which we have reposed in him that the partnership between India 
and the United Kingdom within our Empire may be furthered to the end that India 
may take its due place among our Dominions.” 
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•<!e|)ciicl on tlie stability of tbe Constitution for tbe safety of tlieir own 
iialaries and that, for tliis reason alone, it is unlikely that they would 
initiate any speetacnkr or revolutionary changes. It. is, therefore, 
possiblj', unfortiinate that the I’s have been dotted and the T^s crossed- 
quite, so forcibly .in the framing of the safeguards. 

In their, criticism, of the commercial safeguards, however, Indian. ■ 
opimon has run amok. T,hese are designed not -to discriminate against 
India but to prevent India discriminating against England. , ' 

So7m Gomlusions and the Future, 

.Aitex a string of platitudes, a politician once concluded an 
eagerly awaited pronouncement with the words ''The future is 
pregnant with possibility ! ’’ and this we may justifiably apply to the 
situation to-day. 

Much depends on the attitude of the Princes on the one hand, 
and Congress on the other. In the past, the latter’s only constructive 
contribution has been the Lucknow Pact, They won the recent 
elections because they ingeniously avoided formulating a policy. 
They have purposely not committed themselves to support Mr. Gandhi’s 
Harijan movement for fear of losing the orthodox Hindu vote ; w^Mle 
the:r neutrality over the Communal x4.ward has served to keep them in 
the good books of a section of Muslim opinion. There could be 
no more striking tribute to the harrenness of Congress policy since 
the war than Mr. X’s proscribed book "The Indian Struggle, 1920 — 
1934.” In it we read a tale of wasted energy and futile inconsistency 
of attempts to wreck the Constitution first from within, then from 
without. Under the leadership of Mr.C.R. Das there was, for a time, 
hope of building a virile and constructive opposition. But Das died 
and, to quote the author, " The combination of political boss and world 
leader in Mr. Gandhi fixed upon Congress an aspect of futility in the 
political field.” The new Bill will be passed before Christmas and so far 
as Provincial Autonomy is concerned, the new Constitution may well 
be functioning by the end of 1936. In several of the Provinces 
Congress will undoubtedly be in control, represented in the Provincial 
ministries, and responsible over the whole Provincial field including 
Law and Order, It may then be that with new opportunity and real 
responsibility there will develop a healthy regard for the details and 
difficulties of day to day administration. This, at least, has been 
the experience of England in a similar situation. 

The Princes have, from the beginning, claimed the right to review 
the Bill as a whole before committing themselves to Federal 
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accession. Having seen tlie Bill, ttey liave, in no nnceitain terms, 
registered their disapproval. If sufficient numbers accede, the Central 
Constitution ■will be embodied. Congress may then capture such 
power at the centre as is offered and they may then initiate an attempt 
to secede from the Empire. Under full Dominion Status South 
Africa has framed an Act of Sovereign Independence under the Crown, 
which has not been challenged by Britain ", and the Union Prime 
IVIinister has asserted that the Union may now secede at its pleasure. 
The position in India is, however, safeguarded by Clause 110 of the 
new Bill which prevents the Legislature from altering the Consti- 
tution. 

If, as appears more probable, the Princes refuse to accede, the 
Federal Scheme falls to the ground and only such clauses of the Bill 
as relate to the Provincial Constitution will stand. 

Lord Wohner has mooted “an Advisory Council of Greater 
India.” Others have suggested a Federation of the Provinces ex- 
clusive of the States. But it has been rightly pointed out that such a 
structure would be analogous to Ireland which now enjoys all the 
evils of divided control. 

In the event of the Princes wrecking the Central Scheme, one of 
two things may happen. 

The Indian Intelligentsia, recognizing their opportunity, may 
desert the Central Legislature and grasp power in the Provinces, a 
course which all with the interests of India at heart would welcome ; 
alternatively, if political India was suddenly to become alive to the 
fact that there was to be no change at the centre, however much they 
may now assert their preference for the existing Constitution, we might 
well expect a revulsion of feeling and a recrudescence of Civil Dis- 
obedience and terrorism on a scale not hitherto contemplated. 

That some one has faith in the future is evident from the rush 
to buy shares in the Eeserve Bank. 

Taking the broad view, it is impossible to believe that the march 
of democracy elsewhere in the world will not have its repercussions 
sooner or later in India. For a time, pleading the protection of out- 
of-date treaties, the States may stay the hands of meddling democracy 
from encroaching on their preserves. But eventually, perhaps in an- 
other generation, whether by revolution or evolution, a new — may 
we dare hope, better-— era may dawn for India. 
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APPENDIX I. 

The Indian Political and Eeligious Organizations. 

1. The Independent Party. ~Lea.dsi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Holds the balance of power in the Assembly as between Government 

and Congress. , 

. 2 . 

'"Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Mr. V, S. Sastri, 

headers «</ Oliimanlal Setalvad, 

“ ‘ 1 Sir Phiroze Setlina. 
j Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 

^Mr. KM. JosM. 

Eepreseiits the more sober shades of political opinion thongli it 
has frequently joined hands with Congress in the past, in opposition to. 
Government. 

3. The Indian National Congress, 

President . . f 

(.Secretary: \'allabbhai Patel. 

(а) The Congress Parliamentary Party. 

Leader: Mr. Bbulabhai Desai. 

(б) The Congress Nationalist Party. 

f (In the Assembly) Mr. M. S. Aney. 

Leaders: . . ^ ((Dutside the Assembly) Pt. M. Malaviya. 

(_ Bitterly opposes Communal Award. 

(c) The Congress Socialist Party. 

5 Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

" t Pandit Jawahir Lai Nehru. 

An extremist organization which stands for a communist dictator- 
ship and economic social planning after the Russian model. Regartls 
the normal activities of Congress as out-of-date. “ 

4. The All-India Muslim League. 

President. — ]Mi-. M. A. Jmnah. 

A religious-political organizatiou founded in 1906 to represent 
Muslim interests throughout India. 

5. The All-India Muslim Conference. 

An organization which broke away from the Muslim League over 
the question of co-operation with the Simon Commission. Efforts to 
unify the League and the Conference, notably under the A»a Khan 
have failed. o > 

6. The Hindu Mdhasabha. 

President. — Bhai Parmanand. 

The Official Organization of orthodox Hindu opinion. Has 
refused to take part in the Congress-Jinnah negotiations. 


Leaders 
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1. Under the present Oomtitution. 
(la the. Provinces.) 

Transferred subjects. 

Local Self-Go verimeat. 

Public Health. 

Educatioav 
Public Works. 

Agriculture. 

Excise - 

Co-operative Societies. 

2, Under ike new Constitution. 

'' Federal subjects. 

The Defence Eorces. 

Ecclesiastical affairs. 

External affair’s. 

Shipping. 

Railways. 

Broadcasting. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Currency. 

Air Navigation. 

Income-tax. 


Reserved subjects. 

Administration of Justice. 

Police. 

Land Revenue. 

Provincial Revenue. 

Irrigation. 

Industries. 

Control of Public services within 
the Province. 

Provincial ” subjects. 

Local Self-Government. 

Public Health. 

Education. 

Public Works. 

Agriculture. 

Land Revenue. 

Administration of Justice. 

Police. 

Provincial surcharges on income- 
tax. 


There is also a concurrent ” list of subjects which cover inevit- 
able risks of overlapping between the Eederal and Provincial Lists. 

In such cases, where doubt arises, the Governor-General acting in 
his discretion is to define the field of responsibility. 

Note.-— Only the more important subjects are enumerated. 
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THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOE : AifOTHER VEESIOIf ' , 
' By ‘‘Hazaea/’ 

In an article published in. the A^^nuary number of the Journal 
describing the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth in 1685,. an account 
was given of the battle of Sedgemoor, The author followed the con- 
ventional story of the battle, a story which has the support of many 
historians ranging from Lord Wolseley in his Life of Marlborough 
to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in his book '®.' Micah Clarke/’ Briefly, 
this version of the story of the battle is that the night march of the 
rebel army against the Royal position failed owing to tbe unexpected 
presence of a serious obstacle, the Sussex rhiiie, which prevented the 
attackers from coming to grips with the Royal troops. Unable to 
cross this obstacle, the rebels were forced to remain within musket 
shot of their opponents till daylight allowed the Royal army to des- 
troy them. 

It is true that this story depicts in an admirable manner the forces 
of nature fighting for the King against hm traitorous enemies, and it is 
perhaps the most likely tale to be told by the rebels to excuse their 
defeat ; but for many years it has not satisfied a local antiquary, 
Mr. Maurice Page of Bridgwater, whose interesting booklet on the 
battle provides another explanation of the disaster. The present writer, 
also, has examined the ground in some detail, both as it is to-day, and, 
with the aid of old maps and the extremely accurate sketches made by 
Mx. Dummer of the Artillery who was present at the battle, as it was 
in the seventeenth century. As the battle provides an excellent 
example of an intricate night operation the following account may be 
of interest. 

The chief reasons for suspecting the accuracy of what has been 
called above the conventional version, are as follows — 

1. The Duke of Monmouth, whatever his failings, was a good 
soldier. The tactics of the skirmish at Philip’s Korton, 
to say nothing of his soldiering in earlier years on the Con- 
tinent, when he and Churchill served together imder 
Tureime, reveal him as no incompetent commander on the 
battlefield. It is surely unlikely that he would have led his 
army on a night march with the intention of delivering 
a night attack without discovering that a serious obstacle 
lay between his forming up place and the enemy’s position. 
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Tlie rebel arjiy contained many men from. tUs part of i 

Soiii.erset. Tlie Busse^x rhine can hardly have been unknown 
to them. It was indeed one of the months of the river 
Cary, before the Somerset Drainage Board constructed 
the orderly- system, of rhines which now drain the raoor» 

The guide,, also, who volunteered to show the way. over the 

moor lived' within a mile or two of it and must have been ^ ; 

well acquainted with its presence, and nature. Dur.i.ng the 

careful diseussion of the route which must .have taken place ■ - | 

between Monmouth and the guide, it seems incredible that 

such a feature can have been ignored. 


Further, when Monmouth had decided that a night opera- 
tion might well be feasible, he called a council of war and 
asked his subordinates whether in their opinion such an 
attack was likely to succeed. Taking into account the 
lax discipline which was reported to exist in the Royal 
army, they replied that the attack was feasible provided that 
the enemy was not entrenche:]. The guide was therefore 
sent back to Chedzoy to discover if any entrenchments had 
been constructed. He made a careful reconnaissance and 
reported that there were none. 


4. Finally, it would appear from many accounts that the Sussex 
rhine was no obstacle to infantry at all. For the Royal 
foot had no difficulty in crossing it when and where they 
liked, anddid so as soon as the order to attack was received. 
That it was an obstacle to cavalry is more likely, but there 
were on either flank of the Royal position two crossings or 
plixngeons, as they were called, by which the Royal cavalry 
crossed to envelop the rebels. 


On the other hand, as Wolseley points out in his Life of Marlborough, 
an obstacle which would seriously impede an army might not seem to be 
one to a civilian who was accustomed to cross it at certain well-known 
places without giving the matter much thought. Even so it hardly 
seems possible that after the second reconnaissance, made particularly 
to ascertain whether the Royal army was entrenched, no mention « 

was made of the Sussex rhine. 




The most likely conclusion is that the Sussex rhine was no serious 
obstacle to infantry, but that it was so to cavalry ; and that Monmouth 
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■'WiiB. 'aware ol.its exisfeiice and took it into- ■acGoiint; in making 
■fais plan., 

AsBnming tken,' tliat tMs was tke case, we may reconstrnct tlie 
■events of tke .Stli July as follows. The rebel force had arrived in' , 
Bridgwater on 3rd July. On the 5th the Eoyal army^ marching from 
'Somerton, arrived at Weston Zoylaiid, ^ Monmouth was at first inclin- 
ed to move once more towards Bristol and the North, but the arrival of 
a local inhabitant who offered to show r, way over the moor, by which 
the Eoyal army could be attacked caused him to change his mind. 
This guide was a servant who had been sent to Monmouth by his 
ma^ster. The latter, who lived near Weston Zoyland, had examined 
the Eoyal camp in some detail and was able to give an accurate 
account of the disposition of the force. The infantry w^ere in bivouac 
to the North of the village ; the cavalry w^ere in the village itself ; 
and the artillery, much exhausted by the infamous roads and by far 
the last of the force to arrive, were parked on the left flank of the 
infantry. The militia, being untrustworthy, were left in rear in the 
village of Middlezoy some two miles from Weston. 

So much was reported by the volunteer guide. What were not 
completely known were the arrangements Feversham would make for 
the protection of his force during the night. These will be explained 
later. The guide did, however, aJso report that a satisfactory 
watch was not being kept and that most of the Eoyal troops had been 
drinking heavily. It was this fact, coupled with the wide dispersion 
of the Eoyal bivouacs, which had suggested to Monmouth that a 
night attack had a good prospect of success. 

The guide proposed that the rebel army should move by night 
along the route marked on the sketch map. It wvas to leave Bridg- 
water by the Bristol road, turn off down Bradney Lane, and, after 
negotiating about a mile and a half of droves (a drovs being an 
indifferent unmetalled track over the moor, frequently half flooded) 
it was to strike straight across the moor to Weston. Two serious 
obstacles would be encountered in the first part of the march, the 
Black Ditch and the Langmoor rhine, but the guide w-as confident that 
he could find the crossings over both of them. That over the Lang- 
moor rhine was marked by a large boulder, the Langmoor stone, but 
it was unpleasantly close to Ghedzoy village in which the Eoyal 
cavalry had been reconnoitring since the arrival of the amy. 
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OEce tKe force was. safety over the Langmoor rliine there remalaecl 
only the Ba.S3ex rhine between them and their enemy.. If we assume 
that Monmouth and the .guide were both fully aw.are of the existence 
of this p.artial obstacle,, we can reasonably suggest the following plan 
for the final assault, ' The cavalry could' cross the rhine only by, the 
.plungeons. Therefore it was essential that as soon as the Langnioor 
rh'ine was crossed. the cavalry should push on as rapidly as, possible 
to seize one or' both of these crossings before the.y could be held by, the 
enemy. The Upper plungeon was the o,ne less likely to be guarded, 
and it was by this that the cavalry were to cross. Once over the rhine 
they were to attack the flanks and rear of the Eoyal foot while the 
.infantry attacked them in front. That it was Monmouth’s intention 
that his cavalry should move round the flank of the Koyal position 
and spread confusion in the bivouacs and billets in rear is shown by 
his exultant remark, “ We shall have no more to do than fco lock-up 
the stable-doors and seize the troopers in their beds.” 

Such, it is suggested, was Monmouth’s plan. It depended for 
its success on the Eoyal force being unaware of the approach of the 
rebels, who were, after all, undertaking an extremely daring and 
unexpected operation, and on the possibility of the plungeons not 
being held satisfactorily. It remains to show how the plan failed and 
why. 

It has been remarked above that exact information as to the 
protecfeive detachments of the Eoyal army was not forthcoming. 
They were in fact as follows. Three cavalry patrols were sent out. 
One was to establish a standing patrol on Knowle hill overlooking 
the Bristol road, for Feversham suspected that Monmouth might try 
to evade him and slip away towards the North. The second was tO’ 
find a standing patrol in Chedzoy vElage, and the third was to guard 
the road Weston — Bridgwater which was blocked. There was also an 
outguard of foot ” posted near the road some little distance from 
Weston. An inlying piquet of lOD men of Dumbarton’s regiment 
was also detailed. The plungeons over the Sussex rhine were 
unguarded. 

Let us now see what actually happened during the night of 5-6th 
July. The rebel army set out a little before midnight, and it is worth 
noticing what good march ' discipline must have been, kept by 'the 
,very imperfectly trained troops. For some quite inexplicable reason 
the cavalry patrol on ■ Knowle Kill entirety failed to discover the 
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approaolx of Moamoutli's army, in spite of the fact that the heavy 
baggage wagons which could not cross the moor were parked under 
their noses. Some time after the army had passed, the patrol actually 
moved down, the road towards Bridgwater and discovered on nearing 
the town that the whole rebel army was gone. They then galloped 
back to Weston by the Southern road and arrived some'what late, for , 
the battle. , 

One, of his patrols, and, one which might reasonably have been 
expected to do so, had failed to give Fevershain warning of the approach 
of , the rebels. Was the other to be more successful ? , 

The night . march, . especially. ;f or such imterined troops as ; 
Monmouth" s, must have been a considerable feat. They passed down 
Bradney Lane, making a detour .to avoid a loyal farmer’s house, and 
reached the, end of the drove, in good time. They then wheeled to the , 
right and struck off over the open moor. The Black Ditch was 
crossed, and the guide headed for the Langmoor stone. In his anxiety 
to avoid the Koyal cavalry in. Chedzoy and confused no doubt by the 
mist which had risen, the guide missed the crossing. . After some 
delay he returned from a rapid reconnaissance and led the force to the 
right spot. Realising the Royal dispositions we can see that this was 
the real danger point. The rebel force was crossing a considerable 
watercourse within a few hnndred yards of a Royal patrol. It is 
easy to imagine the tension of those moments. Grey’s cavalry 
splashed their way over the rhine, but still no sound was heard from 
the enemy. , The infantry began to cross. Suddenly a' single pistol 
shot rang out over the moor. 

Some have suggested that this shot was the work of a traitor, 

' Captain Hucker of .Grey’ s horse . Hucker , when tried later by J eff reys, 
pleaded this treachery in mitigation of his crime. .Surely a more 
likely explanation is that the shot was fired by a sentry of the patrol, 
,in Chedzoy. There is no do.ubt that the patrol, did discover the . ' 
, presence of the rebels at this moment, for its .commander sent an 
orderly back to Weston to warn the sleeping force. The trooper rode 
up to the Northern bank of the Biissex rhine, and shouted to all the; 
sentries .in turn thl the whole force w^as roused. 

Even now there was still a chance that the rebels might succeed. 
If Grey’s cavalry could seize the plungeon over the rhine it would, be ; 
possible for them to cross and carry out their task against the 
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Royal flank, and rear,' Eyerytking depended on tke leader skip of tke 
,'kalf-trained rekel cavalry.. Unfortunately tkey bore too muck to 
tlieir tight and struck tke rhine midway between the two plungeons. 
A vdieel to their left , upstream and a rapid se.arch for the erossingy 
wkieli w-as in reality so near, and' tkey would have been across. 
But at this point; disaster .overtook them. Straight, to, their .front 
tkey could see a twinkling mass of lights wliick tkey .took' to be the 
lights of Weston Zoyland village . Thinking they were too far to their 
left they turned to the right along the bank of the .rhine. In fact the 
lights were the slow matches of Dumbarton’s regiment, the only 
Royal troops still armed with the matchlock, and almost immediately 
their sentries shouted their challenge across the rhine : — 

AVIxom are you for ?” 

The King,” came the rebels’ answer. 

■ ; mich King ?” 

King Monmouth and God with us ” (the rebel countersign). 

'' Take this with you then,” was the reply and a volley raked 
the wavering squadrons which broke and stampeded to the rear 
spreading confusion throughout the whole force. 

The rest of the story is well-known. Surprise had been lost and 
the infantry, many armed only with scythes and home-made pikes, 
could only wait there on the moor till they were surrounded and des- 
troyed. The plan had failed, though like many another it had failed 
by a small margin. The plan was undoubtedly complicated and would 
have tried the capacity of even the best regular troops ; but it was not 
quite so bad as most historians have made out and it was not founded 
on complete ignorance of the existence of an obstacle. Though 
complicated it was not impossible, and, given a more competent leader 
than Grey, the cavalry might well have crossed the rhine as they 
were intended to. 

Whether the rebels would have won the battle if their cavalry 
had succeeded in crossing the Rhine and interposing themselves between 
the Royal foot and their cavalry in rear it is impossible to say. Many, 
remembering the presence of Colonel Churchill in the Royal army, 
will not admit the possibility. It is fair to conclude, however, that 
the famous night attack was a better planned operation than is 
usually admitted, and it is certain that it was the only chance which 
Monmouth was likely to find of defeating the Royal army. 







EDUCATIOXFORALL.. 

By s. e. C. 0. 

There Eas never been a time when the' importance of good .stafi' 
work and ■ good relations : between Stafi and units ha.s ■ been more 
-essential., .Our army is dwindling in size ; in India it is eontinnally 
.being. called upon to perform most unpleasant duties, often' at, most 
unpleasant times of the year ; the cadre of officers of the. Indian Army 
is tinder strength and is likely to be considerably more ■ so in the near 
'.future and yet the same standard of efficiency is neces.sary. At 
the same time the Staff cannot be reduced beyond a certain limit and 
"there seems little doubt that this limit has been nearly, if not actually, 
reached. Some will say that it has been exceeded, hence any reduc- 
tion of officers is bound to take place at the expense of units, active 
and regular units. 

With the cadre of Staff and units at a minimum, it is essential 
for the efficiency of the latter that the most adequate methods are 
in force to maintain the highest standard of the former. The writer 
has heard a good deal of anti-staff talk lately, some merely due to pre- 
judice or ignorance, but a fair amount founded on fact. It is essential 
that this latter is made impossible. How ? I know that the subject 
is being continually discussed and that the consensus of opinion is 
that the present system is the best for the time being, but- — is it ? 
Are the most suitable officers passed into and out of the Staff Colleges ? 
Let us consider the facts. 

Every officer must qualify at a written examination in order to 
reach the Staff College. Written examinations are absolutely fair 
and valuable as far as they go. They ensure candidates working for 
them, a very sound necessity ; they insist on a decisive answer to 
each question ; they insist on that most important essential in a staff 
officer or good higher commander, the ability to put his thoughts 
and orders down clearly on paper for another to read. 

But they cannot take into account the essential qualities of 
■character and personality, both of increasing importance as higher 
appointments are taken up. I admit that these qualities are sup- 
posed to be considered when G. Os. are selecting officers for the Staff 
College list, but C. Os. are human, perhaps too much so, and there is 
no doubt that some do not give as much attention to these points 
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as tliey sliould. It is difFicult to discourage a keen oflacer and tlie 
writer lias known cases where a refusal to allow an ofiicer to try for the 
Staff College lias been looked upon as an adverse report. All very 
reprehensible, but facts remain. And the result is a case of '' house 
full’’ as regards the examination. It means so much competition 
that a form of slavery exists, lasting sometimes for years. And the 
slave market is overstocked. Clever students at examinations get in 
and most of them manage to get out, but what of the rest ? 

It is a tragic picture. Strong men, proved as leaders in the field 
or at the " bar,” lose their qualities of leadership and become dis- 
appointed, cynical middle-pieces; erstwhile good soldiers come on to- 
parade with a vacant and hunted look, having been working at grand 
strategy or imperial air routes since 4-0 a. m., and are entirely useless 
at the job for which they are paid and for w^hich their C. 0. holds 
them responsible, with the result that other officers have to do their 
work ; homes are wrecked ; engagements are broken off ; for who 
wants to maintain marital relations with a semi-human compendium 
of Imperial geography, the Great War and the Penal Code ? ; human 
beings become broken robots. Some of these shattered relics may 
gradually regain their perspective, some even may eventually pass 
into the Staff College, but they w’ill have lost much of their buoyancj^ 
and self-confidence and is it worth it for them, and does the Aimy 
gain ? Many wise ones say " no ” and live cheerful, useful lives in 
consequence, hut the Army loses their full services. I agree that 
working in order to better oneself and to " try, try and try again,” 
brings out the quality of perseverance from the point of view of the 
individual, but does it help the State ? 

What is the solution ? Some form of efficiency test is essential 
over and above pure selection, even if all students were selected ; and 
how better than by an impartial written examination which at least 
insists on a certain standard of education and makes candidates- 
work ? Entry by nomination immediately raises the question of 
favouritism. It was possible and right just after the war, but wars- 
to prove merit are rare. 

There are two suggested alternatives. The first may be consider- 
ed half, way, but has its points. They are discussed below. 

First alternative. ITo officer to be considered for staff employ- 
ment, namely, for emplo}Tncnt which results at once in his dealing 
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witli and often ordering tiie movements, of .several units until ke 
kas shewn himself of a very high order as a regimental officer who is , - 

keen on his unit and his men and understands their needs/ Such i 

officers, I am not going into details of ages, etc., will be recommended 
for appointment to Junior staff billets.- .Any officer who has success- 
fully acted as Adjutant in his' unit and undergone a few periods of ■ I 

manoeuvre. training will be fit in a short time. to be a tStaff Captain i * 

or G. S. 0.3, as actually is sometimes the case now. ■ ' ' ; 

Such officers as have successfully held these appointments will ! 

be permitted to take a qualifying examination a limited number of 
times and successful candidates will be nominated by a selection 
board on their nameless reports. Those who are unsuccessful, either 
through failure to pass the examination or through not having been 
selected (of which there will be a negligible quantity) will be allowed 
to carry the letters “ s. q. ’’ after their names as an additional 
qualification for future emplojinent. 

This proposal will at least ensure that no officer is allo"wed to take ; 

the examination until he has shewn himself practically suitable as a ; i 

leader and a staff officer. , « 

: I 

It may be contended that this proposal wuU raise the age of staff 
college candidates. I hope it does. The present age-limit is too I 

young if the Staff College syllabus is meant to include training for 
higher command. What guarantee is there that an officer wffio was 
lucky enough to undergo the two years training at 29 or 33 will be fit 
as regards character or up-to-date in his knowiedge at 43 or 50 ? 

For the staff college course, though excellent in itself, is largely acade- 
mic and little of it is of practical use in time of peace. In itself it 
does not build character, other than the self-confidence produced by 
knowledge, and it is character which is most required by senior 
officers. Hence a staff college training at 34 to 38 is considered ol 
more value than from 27 to 34, always remembering that, under the 
proposed scheme, students will have shewn themselves fit for Junior 
staff appointments by having successfully held them. 

The second proposal, I fear, will be turned down with contumely, 
by the M. A. G. if by no one else. 


I want every officer in the Army to undergo a course of command 
and staff duties between the age of 26 and 30, The length of the 
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course could- be four mouths (still counting as temporary duty for 
■purposes of ■ allowances) ■ and the . syllabus would include problems- 
including command of a small mixed force, staff duties for this 
force and the practical application of our fire support weapons of all 
tt arms/’ Candidates to .attend the Staff College, proper would be 
selecteclfrom the most successful officers at the junior college. 

There are many objections to this proposal as is realised. Ex- 
pense, an extra course; officers away from their units still more; 
why cannot C. Os. teach their officers up to a sufficient standard and 
so on. But,— the correct training of the officer is of a value which 
cannot allow expense to interfere if the money is considered to be 
necessary. 

It is held that such a course will be of the greatest value tO' 
every officer and to his unit. It will broaden the outlook of an officer 
who is not likely to serve ontside his unit in the ordinary course of 
events. It will make him a more efficient regimental officer. It will 
give all officers an insight into the problems of Brigade command. 
It will help the Army by increasing the knowledge and experience of 
all Eegular officers, who may at any moment when a big war breaks 
out take up appointments of all descriptions and especially the 
training and staffing of new units and formations which are raised 
on mobilization. It will standardize staff work as a whole. 

To meet the cost of this establishment to some extent it is. 
suggested that other schools might be abolished or reduced. If officers 
attending the proposed school receive practical instruction in the fire 
support weapons, I consider that a reduction of the Small Arms 
Schools can be effected . The rifle wing in India could be amalgamated 
with the M. G. wing in Ahmednagar, to the advantage of both and with 
a great saving in overhead costs. And is a school of cookery neces- 
sary? Good cooking is vital. An army still moves on its centre- 
piece, but could not some wife in each British unit teach this very 
domestic subject? It is, surely, unnecessary to maintain a special 
school. Keseareh work could be carried out at Poiton or Belgaum 
or even at the ''Comer House.’' Other establishments might be 
considered with a view to their reduction in the same way ; anything 
to raise funds for the vitally necessary instruction of the officer. 

One main objection I forestall. The question of favouritism in 
selecting students for admission to the Staff College. But this is not 
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accepted. Tlie choice of the Directing Staff of the ne\r. school slioiilp 
preclude criticism in this dhection andj. with the right persoimcl^ 
their selection, in the experienced opinion of the Commandant, aided 
by his staff,' should ensure that only those, officers- who would be of the 
greatest value to the Army in staff employ. and later in h-igher com- 
.mand .would be chosen. 
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THE FIEST BATTLE OF JABAL HAMEIN, MARCH 
. 25th, 1917, MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN. 

By ‘‘ Scorpio.'’ 

Preface. 

Tliere is a natural tendency amongst soldiers to avoid an analysis 
of battles wbsre things have gone wrong, for fear of hurting an in- 
dividual’s or even a unit’s feelings. This seems a pity as mistakes 
are more easily recognized and difficulties better gauged after a defeat 
than after a victory. The terrain over which the battle of Jabal 
Hamrin was fought is not unlike much that we can find up and down 
India and beyond its frontiers. The enemy had much the same 
armament and characteristics of the second class power we find our- 
selves fighting against so often in our schemes and t. e. w. t’s. ’lYhen 
winning, he was also helped by tribesmen, and harassed by them in 
defeat^, and so were we. There is much in this battle therefore of an 
instructive and interesting nature to soldiers serving in India to-day. 
Mistakes have been emphasized so that those without experience of 
war of this nature, to whom peace training, however imaginative the 
instruction, can never quite convey the true picture of battle, may be 
able to understand that mistakes which may seem trivial and pass 
unnoticed or unpunished in peace training rarely escape their just 
reward in war. 

Events leading up to the action at Jabal Hamrin, on March 2?>th, 
1917 {See Sketch A ”). 

On the capture of Baghdad, the situation confronting General 
Maude was : — 

{a) on his right flank, slowly retiring from Persia at their leisure 
and followed up by some weak Russian forces also very much 
at their leisure, two strong Turkish divisions. These 
divisions were two of the best in the Turkish Army and 
were well commanded ; moral was high, and their record in 
Gallipoli had been particularly good. Their retirement 
from Persia was strategical and not forced on them by 
tactical considerations ; 

(b) on his front, constituting a possible threat to Baghdad, were 
the remnants of the Turkish Army defeated at Kut, 
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Aziziyelij Diyala and Baghdad a fairly large remnant owing 
to. the snpineness of our cavalry after the Tigris had been 
crossed at the Shnmran bend at Kut. Their moral and 
fighting power were still fairly high.^ considering the defeats 
they had suffered ; 


(c) on his left flank, at Felujah and Ramadi on the Euphrates, 
about 30 and 45 miles respectively from Baghdad^ were tlie 
Turkish garrisons of the Euphrates line, withdrawn north- 
wards from Nasariyehwuthout serious loss as the advance of 
the British from Kut northwards progressed. The fighting 
value of this Turkish detachment was not high. 

In addition, the action of the local xirab tribes, who were all well 
■armed and supplied with ample ammunition, was very doubtfuL 
While on the left flank, a powerful tribe was definitely hostile, the 
attitude of the rest vras typically Arab, i.e., they were out to get what 
they could from both sides. 

To deal with the above situation, General Maude had, in addition 
to a cavalry division, the following divisions, all of which had been 
heavily engaged at Kut, and some of which had had heavy casualties 
during the subsequent advance on and capture of Baghdad 

I Corps. — 3 (Lahore) Div. and 7 (Meerut) Div. 

Ill Corps. — 13 Div. (British) and 16 Div. (Indian). 

The long line of hastily organized communications, the lack of 
drafts, tbe bad effect of the long march over the thick sand and dust 
from Kut did not make the situation any easier. Supplies were scarce, 
units were at very low strength, and in many cases in need of a rest. 
The weak Russian forces in Persia were looking over their shoulders 
at the revolution in Russia, and were not to be relied on in any way. 

General Maude’s plan was 

I Corps to take on the enemy on all three fronts : — 

(a) 3 Div. less 7 Inf. Bde. to advance via Baqiibah and defeat 
the two Turkish Divs. retiring from Persia. 

(b) 7 Div. to advance along the Tigris on Samarrah Ry. Sta. 

(the end of the Baghdad-Samarrah Ry.) and drive back the 
remnants of the main Turkish Ai*my. 

(c) 7 Inf. Bde. of 3. Div. to advance to the Euplirates, seize 

Felujah, and guard the left flank. 
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' ■ II. Corps was kept in reserve, but 13 Div. of tkis Corps was sub- 
sequently moved northwards out of Baghdad along the West bank of 
the Diyala river towards Dali Abbas, with the object of cutting off the 
retreatof the two Turkish Divs. retiring from Persia, after they had, 
been defeated East of the Diyala by the 3 Div., or had escaped from 
it. 

The advance of Z Div. less 7 Inf Bcle. along the Diyala, from Baghdad. 

{See Sketches A ’’ and B^) 

3 Div. less 7 Inf. Bde. with 13 Lancers attached, called Keary's 
Coin., marched on the 19th Baqubah, 33 miles from Bagh- 

dad, and Abu Jisra,’15 miles further on, with the 8 Inf. Bde. leading. 
Opposition was not encountered till Abu Jisra, when the 8 Inf. Bde. 
advanced guard had no difficulty in driving back some 'weak enemy 
detachments. Information was here received from prisoners and agents 
that the two Turkish divisions had arrived at Kkil Eobat, on the 
Persian side of the Jabal Hamrin, and were holding a strong position 
in the foothills and on the main ridge of the Jabal Hamrin itself, 
with advanced detachments holding the crossings of the Balad Euz 
Canal. This canal flowed out from the Diyala river some 2,500 yards in 
advance of the advanced posts of the Turkish main position. 

8 Inf. Bde. pushed forward rather leisurely, evicted with little 
loss a small Turkish detachment of infantry and cavalry from Shahra- 
ban, and by the late morning of the 23rd March had reached the >South 
bank of the Balad Eu 2 Canal, and were in touch for about half a mile 
on either side of the road (sfc) with the Turkish outposts, on the North 
bank. 8 Inf. Bde’s attempts to advance were met with a heavy 
fire and by the afternoon, they appeared content to dig in and watch 
the enemy. The enemy outposts showed no disposition to retire 
on their main position in the hills, and their fire took heavy toll of the 
8 Inf. Bde. forward battalions during that afternoon and during the 
whole of the next two days. 

9 Inf. Bde. advanced to just North of Shahraban after a dusty 
and tiring march, and by 4 p.m. went into bivouac in vineyards and 
fields. 

During the day, 13 Lancers guarded the right flank from Arab 
interference from the direction of Balad Euz and reconnoitred this 
flank up to the foot-hills. 
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(a) Tlie orders originally received from G. H. Q. ,by the Coin. 
Gomdr. were to defeat the enemy where met, and prevent him 
crossing the Diyala river and retiring into' the. hills towards 
, Kirkuk and Mosul, but rather to drive him back into the 
arms of the ad vanci'iig ( ? ) victorious ( ? )' Russians. G. H. Q. 
appreciated that he would take up a position .in the Jabal 
Hamrin facing South with a strong rearguard in the hills 
near Qasr-i-Shirin, while he was tlirowing a bridge across 
the Diyala near Kizil Eobat to allow his transport to' cross. 

The first mistake was committed here owing- to the lack of know- 
ledge of the .real situation luk-a-m the 'Russians, and a con- 
sequent over-estimation of the pressure they were exert- 
ing on the Turks. The Tmks needed no strong rearguard. 

{h) On receipt of the Coin. Gomdr. 's information on the 2Srd, 
that the Turks were holding a strong position in the Jabal 
Hamrin, G. H. Q., misled by their over-estimation of the 
Russian pressure, and their under-estimation of the numbers 
and moral of the Turkish force, and with a total disregard of 
the very tired and under-strength condition of the units of 
Keary’s Coin., ordered the Coin. Gomdr* by wire to attack 
the enemy’s left flank and roll him along the hills into 
theDiyala. 

The G. O.C. and his Div. Staff had full knowledge of the f 
facts : — 

(a) The under-strength and tiredness of all units. 

{b) The strength of the position in the Jabal Hannin. 

(c) The fact that the position was strongly manned. This was 

reported by the Ede. Major, 8 Inf. Ede., who went up in a 
aeroplane sent up on the 23rd and saw the strength of 
enemy position, and appreciated correctly their superior 
numbers of artillery and infantry. 

(d) The fact that any movement on the plain below was in full 
view of the enemy on the bills. 

(e) The fact that operations in the tangled mass of the Jabal 

Hamrin of wKich no map existed would be extiemely diffi“ 
cult to co-ordinate. 
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(/) The fact that at least one serious obstacle to movement 
northwards existed in the unbridged, unfordable, and 20 feet 
wide Balad Ruz Canal. 

(g) That the opposition of the enemy outposts in front of the 
8 Inf . Bde . pointed to no lack of moral, but rather to a deter- 
mination on the part of the enemy to resist very strongly 
any attempts to dislodge him until he was ready to go. 

{h) That the 13 Div. was proceeding up the West bank of the 
Diyala towards Dali Abbas. 

(i) That the Balad Ruz Arabs were distinctly hostile to the 

British, and, consequently, the Turkish Commander would 
get early and accurate information of our movements. 

(j) That the reconnaissance of 13 Lancers on the 23rd March up 

to the foothills on the enemy’s left flank and the absence of 
any movement towards his right flank, was a sure indication 
to the Turkish Commander that an attack, if any was to be 
made, was likely to come on his left flank. 

However, after a mild protest to G. H. Q. which was followed by 
peremptory orders to attack, the Coin. Comdr. appears to havo 
accepted the risk, in spite of the above facts, most of which were not 
known by G. H. Q. sitting in Baghdad. The action described below, 
which is called the 1st Battle of Jabal Hamrin, was the result. 

So much for what can be called the strategical aspect of the 
story. 

Mistakes committed during this phase were : — 

(i) By G.H.Q.:— 

(а) Faulty intelligence. 

(б) Lack of appreciation of all the factors in the situation . 

(c) Undue interference with the man on the spot. 

(d) Lack of provision of sufficient aircraft. (Probably there were 

very few in the country at the time, but even if no Cl/R 
sorties were available, the Coin. Comdr. should have had 
accurate information daily of the movements and strength 
of the Turkish force.) 



! 
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{ii) By Keary’s Coin. ;~ 


(a) Lack of real decision by tte Coin. Comdr. He should not 
Lave allowed himself to be dictated to by G. H. Q. with 
regard to the tactical direction of his force. 
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(6) Lack of drive. TJie advance of 8 Inf. Bde. was too leisurely. 

(c) Misuse , of tke cavalry. Information about the enemy was 
the first essential ; this was not forthcoming. Cav. did, in- 
deed, guard the right flank by day but there was not enough , 
danger from this flank to warrant the neglect of a thorough 
reconnaissance of the enemy’s position. ■■ 

, Action qf % Inf Bde. on the 23fd/24fA March. ■ (See Sketch 

On receipt of the peremptory orders from G. H. Q. to attack the 
enemy, the Coin. Comdr. ordered 9 Inf. Bde. to march into a position 
on the enemy’s left flank on the night 23rd/24th, and attack his main 
position on the hills from East to West on the early morning of the 
24th. A how. bty. was attached to the Bde. for this purpose, and the 
remainder of the Div. Arty, were to give support from their present 
positions South of the Balad Ruz Canal. A det. of S. & M. was detailed 
to bridge the canal on the 23rd as soon as it became dusk at the crossing 
place decided upon, which was about 2 miles south of the road, and 
to ramp the second canal which had been reported, on the morning of 
the 23rd, dry and easily ramped. A large reconnaissance party com- 
posed of some of the Div. Staff and the 9 Inf. Bde. staff had recon- 
noitred this crossing in broad daylight on the 23rd in full view of the 
Turks on the hills, but had not reconnoitred the second canal, owing 
to the Balad Ruz Canal being uniordable. This party was shelled 
during its reconnaissance. 

9 Inf. Bde. had about 4| to 5 miles to march at night, the last 2| 
to 3 miles being over unreconnoitred country; the first 2 miles involved 
the crossing of two defiles, the bridge and ramp over the two canals. 
First light was at about 5-30 A.M., so that there was not much time to 
spare. On arrival at the first bridge at 12 midnight, H. Q,, 9 Inf. Bde. 
were informed that the second canal had been flooded in the late after- 
noon, that it was unfordable, and would have to be bridged but that 
there was no more bridging material with the Det. S, & M., and more 
had been sent for from the neighbourhood of Shahraban. 

It was clear that no crossing would be possible that night, and 
after a two hours’ w^ait, the Bde. "was ordered to bivouac in an area 
between the two canals, and shelter as far as possible in watercourses, 
behind 'walls and any cover that could be found. 

Dawn broke on the 24th therefore -with a whole Bde. massed 
practically in the open, 2 miles away from its positions the day before. 
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on tlie right flank, with one new bridge constrnoted over the canal 
behind it, and another being constructed over the canal in front of 
it— all in full view of the Turks ! 

The mistakes made during this phase of the operation were 

(a) Faulty reconnaissance by the Div. Staff. It should have 

been appreciated that the second canal was liable to be 
flooded, as the head works were in the enemy’s possession 
and the E. Diyala was in flood. 

(b) Lack of provision of spare bridging material. 

(c) The massing of the Bde. in a constricted area in Ml view of 

the Turks, thus giving away all the advantages of the night 
advance, and thereby ensuring that little real rest for the 
troops would be possible. 

Sound tactics would have been : — 

(a) to have withdrawn the Bde. to cover round Shahraban 
during the night, as soon as it was discovered that the 2nd 
Canal had been flooded and could not be bridged in time, and 

(b) to have camouflaged the bridge already made, and ceased 

all work on the 2nd bridge during the daytime. 

Action of 9 Inf, Bde, during the night 2iihj2I>th March, and on 
25th 3Iarch — the battle of Jabal Hamrin, {See Sketch ^ * BT) 

During the 24th March, it was decided to persevere with the 
original plan to move atnight and attack the enemy’s left flank, in spite 
of the fact that surprise had been forfeited. To make doubly sure 
that the enemy would be certain of our subsequent movements, the 
S, & M. were ordered to start work on the bridge over the 2nd Canal 
during the daytime. This they proceeded to do, and were duly 
hampered by some extremely accurate shelling, which took toll of the 
working parties, as well as of some of the units of the Bde., clustered 
as they were in close proximity to the bridge. The bridge was even- 
tually finished shortly after dusk, when the enemy shelling ceased. 

At 9 p. M., 9 Inf. Bde. marched across the 2nd bridge in the follow- 
ing order : — 

Dorsets. 

H. Q., 9 Inf. Bde. 

105 Mahratta L. I. 

1/1 G. E.- 
93 Burma Inf. 

M. G. Coy (16 M. G’s.), 

One 4-5" (How.) Bty, Fd. Arty 
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....All iiEits , marclied with .full 1st line . transport. ' At , .m.idm.glit tie 
Bde. halted and bivouacked 300-~-400 yds.- from tie foothills, complete 
except foiAie battery which failed to arrive. 

It might be as well here. to digress and tell the'story of the artillery. 
The first gun which attempted to cross the 2nd bridge, fell into the water 
..and broke the bridge. All efforts to extricate it failed till the 25th, 
with the result that the battery took up a position South of the 2iid 
Canal to support 9 Inf. Bde. during the 25th. No artillery support 
- moved further North during the whole action ; artillery support, 

^ 'therefore, except at long range, was practically non-existent, and the 

broken nature of the country made observation and recognition of 
? friend and. foe almost impossible, so that the. few shells which vrere. 

■■fired in support of 9 Inf. Bde. during the 25th did no damage at all. 

I In fact, oiir shells fell much closer to our positions than to those of the 

j 'Turks. Counter-battery work was complete,ly lacking. 

s 

' 9 Inf. Bde. bivouacked in diamond formation, as shown on 

Sketch B, each unit putting out its own sentry groups. There was 
a great deal of trusting to luck ’’ in the arrangements made for the 
defence of this bivouac whose position should have been given away to 
the Turks by the braying of the many mules in the column, who thus 
gave vent throughout the remainder of the night to their very natural 
disgust at the whole proceedings. 

Luck was with the bde. however, owing to the fact that the nearest 
Turkish piquets, which morning discovered to have been only about 
500 — 600 yards N . E. of the bivouac area were asleep. Not a shot 
was fired during the night. 

The Brigade marched at first light, about 5-30 a.m., on the 
morning of the 25th, after a night when little sleep was possible for 
: ...anyone, 

I ^ Orders were : — 

f (a) The advance to continue in diamond formation, 105th on 

the right, Dorsets advanced centre, 1/1 G. E. on left, 93rd 
in rear and reserve ; H. Q. and the m. g. coy. to move with 
' the 93rd. 

(b) 1/1 G.E. were to reach a suitable position about half way to 
the crest of the hills, face West, and form a pivot on which 
the Dorsets and 105th would wheel successively. 
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(c) Wlien all three battalions were in line facing West, the attach: 
on the flank of the enemy main position was to take place 
under further orders from Bde. H. Q. 

No information about the enemy was given, as none was known. The 
reader may be reminded here that no maps were available * a sketch 
map hastily compiled from the very inadequate air reconnaissance 
on the 23rd, and naturally very inaccurate and therefore definitely 
dangerous, had been issued to each offlcer. 


The first phase of the attack was never completed. Instead of 
advancing well clearof the flank, the Bde. happened to advance on to- 
the left flank of the Turkish position. 1 /I G. R. reached their position, 
a series of knolls, with scarcely a casualty. Dorsets and 105th, after 
a series of desperate efforts to wheel inwards, were driven back with 
very severe casualties, by some well timed counter-attacks, which 
threatened to involve the right flank and rear of the 1/1 G. R. The 
Dorsets and 105th finally withdrew under heavy pressure, across the 
plain, the 93rd w^ere ordered up on the right of the 1/1 G. R., two 
platoons of the Bde. m. g. coy. were sent forward as forward guns, 
and the Div. reserve of two coys, each of 1 Manchester andl24Baluch 
were ordered up to the foothills to cover the retirement. Two strong 
counter-attacks on the left flank and centre of the 1/1 G. R. and 93rd 
were driven back between 12 noon and 2 p.m., and at 4 p.m. orders 
were received for each of the remaining units to retire as best they 
could to the areas South of the 2nd Canal, where they had spent the 
day on the 24th. The Turks followed up this retirement with arty, 
and m. g. fire but did not themselves debouch into the plain, or attempt 
seriously to attack the Manchesters or Baluchis, who retired between 


5 and 6 p.m., practically unmolested. 

Casualties particularly in officers were very heavy. The 9 Inf. 
Bde. was very weak to start with, but in spite of this was ordered to- 
attack, without artillery support, two strong Turkish divisions in a 
wonderful natural position who had eighteen to twenty guns to support 
them, and who had not only had time to improve the natural strength 
of the position, but had also been able to watch, as from an aeroplane,, 
every' move of the attacking force for two to three days before the 
attack took place. 

13 lancers spent the day on the plain well away to the right 
flank and took no part in the action. Their presence there may have* 
kept off the x4rabs dur ng the day, though it is doubtful if the Arabs 
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would have interfered during the day. Their withdrawal at night 
allowed the Arabs to swarm on to the battlefield in srreat numbers^, 
in order to loot, mutilate the dead, and kill the wonndetl. 

The mistakes committed during this phase were : — 

(а) The night advance was wrongly directed. It was not directed 
... far enough to the East. 

(б) The transport should have been whittled down to the absolute ■ 
minimum. . There was a great quantity of unwanted trans- ^ 
port which got in the way, and suffered unnecessary uasiiai*' ,■ 
ties. , ■ 

. . (c) The lack of proper arrangements for the defence of the 
bivouac. It is all very well to trust to luck, f)Ut the brigade 
could easily have been mown down at first light by a few 
machine-guns brought down into position at close range 
during the night. ■ 

(d) The haphazard barging into the blue ” orders for the 
advance. The Bde. Comdr. lost control from the very 
start. Even in easy country, his orders would have result** 
ed ill unco-ordinated action- In this country, the result 
was a series of completely unconnected actions, and, as 
soon as resistance was found to be greater than anticipated, 
disaster. 

(e) The carelessness of the artillery in driving over the edge of 
the 2nd bridge which broke it and blocked it. 

(/) The misuse of the cavalry. A squadron on the right flank 
would have been siifflcient. The remainder of the regiment 
would have been invaluable even in these hills for protection 
of the immediate flanks of the brigade and for reconnais- 
sance, or even as a mobile reserve. 

There are also some good points about this phase of the action 
which bring out some valuable lessons : — 

(a) The value of a flank guard ina strong position. The 1/1 G. E. 
on the left flank though enfiladed and at times shot at in 
rear were in a naturally strong position and successfully 
^ ' resisted all the desperate attempts by the Turks to drive 

in the flank. If this had happened, nothing would have 
saved the brigade from complete disaster, and the division 

reserve moving up would have been badly handled as well. 
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■ (5) Tlie excellence' of tlie supply of S. A. A. and bombs. In an 
infantry man’s battle of tkis nature, tlie expenditure of 
ammunition is great. In spite of tliis, and tlie long carry 
across the exposed plain Bde. H. Q. kept 1/1 G. E. and. 93 
Inf. supplied amply witli S. A. A. and bombs fromtlieir 
brigade reserve, which was replenished from the division 
reserve in time. 

(c) The great value, in fact necessity, of covering a withdrawal 
with fresh troops not previously involved in the withdrawal. 
The moral effect of the fresh troops advancing across the 
plain to cover the withdrawal was very great. The fact 
that they were there in position when the sorely harassed 
and disorganized units retired from the hills not only check- 
ed the Turks from advancing to close range but also enabled 
the retiring units to reform and so saved the retirement from 
developing into a sauve-qui-peut. 

Wisdo7n after the event. 

On receipt of orders from G. H. Q. to move northwards, the 
“Coin. Comdr. should have insisted on adequate air reconnaissance, 
and on a free hand in carrying out the operations. G. H. Q. intelii- 
gence should have come to the correct conclusion that Eussian help 
was negligible and the Turkish force was of good moral and fighting 
value. 

On receipt of the information from the Coin. Comdr. that the 
Turks were holding the Jabal Hamrin in force, the best chance of 
decisive success lay in blocking his line of retirement with adequate 
forces, not in attacking him on the flank farthest from his line of 
retirement. A large force of cavalry — (there was a Cav. Div. in the 
country, only too anxious to make up for previous mishandling) — ^was 
available, and this backed up closely by the 13 Div. should have ridden 
hard via Dali Abbas to block the Kizil Eobat-Kirkub road. 

Having decided, however, to attack the enemy’s left flank in the 
hills, the Coin. Comdr. should have made quite certain that any 
attack or movement achieved surprise, however difficult it was. He 
should have realized that, with the Turks perched up on the hills 
watching all his movements, deception was an essential step to gaining 
.surprise, and that haste did not mean speed. He should have realized 
that long marches on dusty and bad roads are not a good prelude to 
night advances and to successful attacks. 
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On tlie ,23rd and 24tli, tlierefore, theea-Talrv should. Ixave made 
,„r(!co,miaissanC8s of iaiiks. H’s ow.ii reconnaissance .of .the flank 
decided upon should have been made inconspicuously under cover of 
"tlie cavalry reconnaissance. Movements of infantry towa.rds the 
Diyala would have helped to confusO' the Turkish. Co.mma.nder. ' ' Air 
recoiiiiaissance , of the position should have been more- .thorough and 
should have fixed the e,xact positions of the- fl.anks of the Turkish main 
pcjsition. A realization of the fact that the .River Diyala was in flood 
and the head-works of the canal were i.n enemy possession should have 
led him to make sure that the 2iid Canal was crossahle by arranging for 
it to be bridged, dry or not, and not merely ramped. He should have 
given the 9 Inf. Bde. a .rest under cover in Shahraban on the 23,rd/ 

■ 24th, and all day on the 24th, and postponed the night advance to the 
night of the 24th/25th and the attack to the 25th. He should have 
allotted the majority of his cavalry to the 9 Inf . Bde. 

With such preparations made by the Div. Staff, the Brigadier, 9 
Inf. Bde., would have had an easier task : — 

(а) There would have been no difficulty in crossing the two 

canals ; hence the attack w'ould have come as more of a 
surprise. 

(б) The direction of the night advance would have been correct ; 
the brigade would have started the attack on the. morning 
of the 25th well out of view or range of the Turks and the 
brigade comdr. would have been able to make his plan for 
the attack more deliberately and carefully. 

(c) The cavalry could have guarded his flanks during his westward 

attacking movement, and he would have been able to keep 
a strong reserve in his hand. 

(d) Some artillery support would have been available instead of 

none. 

Combined with the strong thrust on to the Turkish line of retire- 
iiient by the Cav. Div. and 13 Div., the attack by 9 Inf. Bde. followed 
by a forward movement by 8 Inf. Bde. as soon as the effect of the 
flank attack was being felt by the enemy, may well have had decisive 
Tesults. 
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LETTEES TO THE' EDITOR. 

Deae Sir, , ■ 

I should be glad if you will allow me to correct some statements 
in The Gold Medal Prize Essay, ' 1934, printed in the October 1934 
issue of your JournaL 

Tile statement at the head of page 499 is not correct. Various 
Axmy and District Commanders can in Watch and Ward order air 
reconnaissance from the nearest R. A. F. formation. 

The statement at the head of sub-para, (m), page 498, conveys, 
an impression contrary to the fact and this impression is not wholly 
corrected by the first line on page 499. 

There is an air annual allocation by Axiiij Headquarters of flights, 
and sorties to work with various Army formations and units, and such 
flights and sorties are under the Army Commander as allocated. 

Thirdly, para. 5 of the same sub-para, (lines 7 — 9 on page 499) 
is incorrect, since sanction of the Government of India for bombing 
is only required in certain cases, for example, when bombing of 
villages is in question. 

I enclose my card. 

Yours truly, 

^‘K.L.G.’’. 

[It is regretted that owing to an oversight this important letter 
has not been published earlier, and we commend its careful perusal to 
all our members in conjunction with the Prize Essay of 1934, 
published in the October 1934 number. It will be of especial 
interest in this number in which we publish an article dealing with 
the same essay and its political reactions. — Ed.] 


A PEW THOUGHTS OH LlGHT IhEANTRY, ETC. 

Dear Sir, 

I was much interested in Captain Fripp's article on the above 
subject which was published in your issue of January last and in the 
comments thereon in the ilpril number. It did not strike me that 
Captain Fripp had any intention of criticising the Indian soldier’s 
ability, as was suggested by one writer, and there is much truth in 
some of the points he brings out in his article. 





Letters to the Editor. 


It appears to me tliat tlie cMef mistakes made m obi traming , 
since tke War kave been — 

(1) Excessive' stress being laid on tke inability of Infantry to 

advance against M. 6s. in open country without support 
from Artillery and A. F. Vs. 

(2) Far too much training of the set piece ’’ type. 

With regard to (1), the tendency in India has been to damn the 
Indian Government for not providing the necessary support, rather 
than to concentrate on the means of overcoming the difficulty by 
traming in mancBuvre at night and stalking tactics where cover 
exists. During the Great War there were, as a general rule, no flanks 
and very often no cover to speak of, but let us hope that in future 
wars, at any rate those on a smaller scale, there will at least be oppor- 
tunities of eflecting surprise by turning movements during the hours 
of darkness and we should train our men accordingly. 

With regard to (2), such traming has definitely been the result 
of the trench warfare complex and to my mind, as far as the individual 
soldier is concerned, time spent on set pieces is so much time wasted. 
Small schemes introducing an element of surprise are not only much 
more interesting, but also far better training for both officer and man, 
requiring as they do quick decisions, quick action and the maximum 
flexibility of the troops employed. 

The P. B. I., however, sufler from two great handicaps, viz,,— 

(1) Inadequate opportunities for Platoon and Company training. 

(2) The incumbrance of the Lewis Gun in mountain warfare. 

The first of these handicaps is a question of money, or rather the 
lack of it. To send companies out into company camps (and no 
really useful training can be done from barracks where there are too 
many other abstractions) costs money and the question almost in- 
variably arises as to how the limited money available for training is 
to be spent, on the training of lower or higher formations? And 
though the Company Commander holds the baby, i,e,, the training of 
the soldier who wins the battles, the higher formations generally get 
the lion’s share. Nature would not be human if it were not so. 
Higher Commanders also require training and it is they who allot the 
money. I remember arguing for an hour or more one day with a 
Staff Officer from a high command who tried to prove to me that 
Brigade training was more important than Company training. After 
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some judicious questioning I discovered that he had only done one 
season’s training in bis life. 





I 


Now about the Lewis Gun in mountain warfare. I submit, and 
I have always done so, that so long as the Platoon is tied to its L. G. 
mule, or the mule is tied to its Platoon, you will never get the Platoon, 
away from what Captain Fripp describes as the roll of the tethered 
goat. If troops are going to take on the Pathan at his own game, 
small formations working independently must be unencumbered and 
be able to work across difficult country w’-here roads or even tracks, 
don’t exist. This they will never be able to with a blighted mule 
trapesing behind them. But in the Army our Platoons always stick 
to their L. G. cum mule. In any case the L. G. is a poor weapon in 
mountamous coimtry as its flat trajectory will never dislodge deter- 
mined men from behind cover. Why not, therefore, let troops drop 
it when occasion demands and rely more on the rifle grenade, a far 
more valuable weapon in such circumstances, training in which is 
sadly neglected. With regard to clothing, suggestions for drastic 
changes are invariably turned dowm on account of cost, but I am 
heartily in agreement with Captain Fripp’s views about puttees and 
boots. Puttees are an invention of the devil, a nightmare inflicted 
upon the soldier from the day of his enlistment until the day of his 
discharge, or death from varicose veins. On the Frontier they are 
rapidly discarding these man-stoppers and taking to hose-tops and 
ankle putties instead, a much more suitable garb. Boots are a definite 
encumbrance on rocky hiU sides and I can see no reason why all 
troops (at any rate Indian troops) should not be provided with a pair 
of stout chaplies in lieu of one of their pairs of boots. Shorts are not 
really suitable for active service, but the majority are loth to give 
them up on account of their comfort, particularly in the hot weather. 
In my own regiment in the days before standard patterns, when we 
made up our own clothing, our men -wore loose plus fours with “ cou- 
tinirations” of the same material, which fitted the calf and were 
buttoned down the side. In summer these were worn without puttees 
or hose-tops and, with chaplies on the feet, were smart-looking, service- 
able and comparatively cool. 





Yours, etc., 

“ Shiggadak.” 
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EEVIEWS. 

The Motorist’s Vade Mecum from Lahore to London. 

By Lietjt.-Colonel C. A. Boyle, d.s.o. 

Into this little handbook of some eighty pages the author has 
compressed every conceivable piece of information necessary to enable 
one to undertake, by car, and in reasonable comfort, the journey 
from India to London. 

After leaving Quetta, the author’s route took him tluough such 
places of interest as Meshed, Teheran; Baghdad, Damascus and 
Alexandretta to Moudanya on the Sea of Marmora ; thence by sea to 
Istanbul (Constantinople) and onward via Adrianople, Sofia and 
Belgrade to Calais. The intervening places and the distances between 
each, in terms of mileage and daily stages, are shown. There are notes 
on the condition of the roads ; accommodation-hotel and other, and 
the charges therefor. 

The journey described took nearly three months, but, for the 
benefit of those with less time available, the author offers a number 
of alternative routes in both Asia and Europe. 

The principal places of interest throughout the journey and the 
sights worth visiting are mentioned, and m many cases the author 
has added a brief historical account of them. 

The chapters on finance and exchange, clothing and equipment, 
food and water, and general information are instructive and helpful. 

This book should prove of value to those who contemplate 
spending a portion of their leave visiting places of historical, religions- 
and artistic interest, and can afford the time necessary to do so. 

J. S. B. 

Between the Oxus and the Indus. 

By Colonel E. C. E. Schomberg, c.m.g., d.s.o. 

[Marlin HopMnson, Ltd.) 15 t h. 

“ It is the duty of all young officers and staff officers to take every 

opportunity of travelling in the countries of our future allies and. 
enemies ; to study the topography of those countries, to get acquainted 
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-with the inhabitants, and to learn their language. Then and then 
only will they be able to appreciate the information they will get in 
time of war, and so to frame plans of operations which will be suited 
to the local situation.” The Emidbooh for Young Officers 

and Staff Officers of the Turkish Army. 

In these luxurious days, however, there are few who are willing 
to exchange the warmth of their fireside for the snow-swept slopes of 
the Karakoram, or the congenial society at the Club bar for that of a 
Central Asian potentate, whose conversation is, perforce, translated 
by one whose knowledge of English is limited. Moreover the coveted 
reputation of being “ a keen soldier who takes an interest m his pro- 
fession ” can be won, perhaps, by the study of little books whilst 
seat6d in nn arniclxair at Ixonic. 

In these days, therefore, we rely more than ever on our profes- 
sional travellers and explorers to supply us the material^ and local 
colour for our Military Reports. Officers will welcome this book by 
the well-known traveller and explorer Colonel R. C. F. Schomberg, 
and in view of our new commitments in the Gilgit area it should be 
studied by all who take an interest in the problem of the defence of 
our Indian frontiers. 

It deals with the Gilgit Agency, the States of Yasin, Hunza, and 
Ragir, and the land where Russia, Afghanistan and India meet. The 
book is full of information which should interest soldier and civilian 
alike. It is written in a very readable style, and sparkles with 
anecdotes and stories of adventures. The production of the book 
leaves nothing to be desired, and it contains many illustrations and 
an excellent map. r, \ -d 



Security, 

By Majoe-General H. Rowan-Robin son, c.b., c.m.g., d.s.o. 

{Methuen d Co,, Ltd,) 5 shillings. 

The issue of this book will have particular interest at the present 
time, not only for Military readers, but for all those 'who study the 
international situation and the efforts that are being made to obtain 
a peaceful solution of its many problems. The author stresses the 
importance of maintaining peace and criticises the various methods 
that have been implemented in recent years. "Whilst recognising 
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tte value of the Locarno treaty and supporting the principles of the 
League of hTations, he is doiihtfiil of the value of the latter as an 
t instrument for preventing war or of any schemes for d.isarinanient ■ 

that have been prodiieed up to date. He advocates the adoption of 
a clear policy as a solution of our defence problems, but liis first chapter 
i is apt to leave the reader in some doubt as to what this poILy . should ' 

I , be. ' 

■ The menace to the peace of Europe that has arisen through the 

I rebirth of Germany is very clearly dealt with, and General Rowaii- 

I Robinson points out that the conditions of strategy have changed. 

He draws attention to the increased difficulty of protecting our vital , 
! yet vulnerable communications and urges a readjustment of the values 

I of sea and air power to safeguard these. He is of opinion that a strong 

air force is a necessity and that the increase of air power will sound 
I The knell of large armies on the Continent,'' limit the possibility of 

our employment of an expeditionary force, and make opposed land- 
ings even more hazardous than they have been in the past. 

In view of the necessity for a common strategy, a common policy 
for armament, and the fact that true co-operation between the three 
services has not yet been attained, the author urges strongly that a 
Ministry of Defence be created. He advocates a complete reorgani- 
zation of the army on a mechanized basis and a reorientation of Naval 
policy, possibly involving the removal of our Mediterranean fleet and 
the organization of the Cape route. 

As modern war is a struggle which involves all the resources of a 
nation, he urges that the Nation should be so organized in peace that 
i the necessity for improvisation on the outbreak of war will disappear. 

1 Since all political parties have really only one common object, the 

well-being of the nation, he pleads the necessity for a united national 
front to obtain economic efficiency and the preservation of peace. 

' Whilst all the author's arguments may not be agreed with and 

some of his solutions appear optimistic, this book shows very clearly 
the problems that confront the Empire and provides excellent material 
for thought on the subject of combination of effort as a means to 
i , security. 



Lt.-General Sir WALTER S. LESLIE, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Adjutant-General in India. 
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opinions of contributors in their published articles are not necessarily 
those of the Council of the Institution. 

EDITORIAL 

_____ 

On August 2 ud Hi s Majestv-tlie^^ng-Emperor gave liis assent' 

to the Government of India Act, 1935. This Act has 

The Government evolved after careful consideration bv the British 
of India Act. , . , i, j- j? \ i f ..-u 

Parliament and is the result of years of study of the 

problem of how to produce a constitution lest suited to the needs of 

India. It may be described as the biggest political experiment of 

modern times. 

The Indian political situation was ably reviewed in our last 
number, so it is not proposed to do more than touch on the implications 
of the Act. Briefly put, the Bill returns to the hands of the King- 
Emperor all powers hitherto exercised in India on his behalf, including 
those exercised by the Secretary of State for India. Certain powers 
are then re-delegated to the executive authority of the Federation 
through the Governor-General, and to the executive authority of the 
Provinces through their respective Governors. As a result of this 
direct delegation of power by the Crown, the Secretary of State will 
no longer be the primary authority for the governing of India, and 
the governments of India will cease to act as his agents. 

The passing of the Act is not the lowering, but rather the raising, 
of the curtain on fresh political activities. An immense amount of 
work remains to be done in India itself ; the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy, negotiations with the Princes to bring them into the 
proposed Federation and, finally, the inauguration of the Federation 

itself; 
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Especially in the Provinces, miicli political power will be put 
into the hands of Indians. Is it too much to hope that they will 
acquire a true sense of political responsil3ility, will abandon communal 
strife and petty obstructionism, and will work together for the common 
good of India; so that in due course she may be ready to take her 
place as a virile member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations t .. 

' 5|5 . ■ . , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

During the past three months the eyes of Europe, if not of the 
world, have been fixed upon the Italo-Ethiopian 

European Affairs- Ijgjng taken precedence 

over all other affairs, and such questions as the W estern Air P act and 
the Danube Pact have sunk temporarily into oblivion. 

Italy has undoubted grievances against Abyssinia, but seems 
disinclined to listen to reason, and shows every sign of wishing to 
embark on a campaign of territorial conquest. 

For some months politicians and officials of the League of Nations 
have strained every nerve to induce Italy to accept mediation by the 
League and to realize her responsibilities as a member of this body. 

This is the first time that the wishes of an important European 
member of the League have run counter to the principles imposed on 
all its members, so that the matter really resolves itself into a test as 
to whether the League is an efficient machine for the settling of disputes 
between two of its members. 

To forecast the outcome of the League deliberations, and Italy’s 
reaction to any decision made, is almost impossible at the present 
juncture. She has made all preparations for a war with Abyssinia 
and does not seem inclined to be turned aside from her object. If 
the League decides against her, will she resign her membership ? 
The odds are that in her present temper she will do so : in which case 
it is a question whether the League, already weakened by the defection 
of Japan and Germany, will remain in being. 

Apart from the problems which would arise in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and on the Eed Sea littoral through a successful Italian 
campaign in Abyssinia, the whole question of European politics 
would require revision in the event of the collapse of the one institution 
on which we and other nations rely for the preservation of peace. 
Time alone will show what the result of the present dispute will be. 
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The question of how best to solve the problems of the North- 
West Frontier is one that never fails to produce 

Mo ?• 1* * T t* t It ■ 

discussion. In tins number botli fehiggadar ' and 
tlie author of tie 1934 Gold Medal Essay have returned to the 
charge in answer to the article by /'"Spingirai in the July 1935 
number, of the Journal, Both critics advocate unity of control of the 
Frontier, and both favour the establishment of a service of military 
officers who would control the trans-border areas under District 
Commanders, and so relieve hard-worked Frontier Deputy 
Commissioners of many of their worries. 

As if to remove the problem from the sphere of academic 
discussion, the tribes themselves have drawn attention to the pressing 
need for a settlement of a definite kind. At the beginning of August, 
the Burhan Khel and Isa Khel sections of the Mohmands interrupted 
repair work on the Gandab road , By the middle of August, opposition 
had increased and, spurred on by the powers of persuasion of our 
old friends the three Badshah Guls, the Haji of Tiirangzai and the 
Faqir of Alingar, a lashkar composed of both Upper and Lower 
Mohmands prevented freedom of movement up the road, and did 
their best to destroy it. 

This action has resulted in the employment of a considerable body 
of troops, who have suffered quite appreciable casualties in order to 
re-open the road up to Ghalanai. In addition to trouble with the 
Mohmands, not only has the Naw’ab of Dir had to compete with an 
attack by his brother Alamzeb Khan, but the tribes on the Hazara 
border have adopted a most aggressive attitude. In this latter area 
there had been no serious trouble since Sir William Lockhart’s 
expedition in 1892. 

At the time of writing it is difficult to judge wffiat the result of 
the disturbances in either area wdll be, but the attitude of the 
Mohmands at any rate produces support for the arguments of one 
author in favour of consolidation and absorption as a corollary to 
penetration. A tract of country that provides a harbour for 
malcontents who endeavour to stir up trouble amongst tribes who 
have never been amenable to reason can hardly be described as a 
suitable tribal buffer state. 

It is now four months since the city of Quetta was destroyed by 
earthquake shock, a brief account of which appeared 
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newspapers, the information in wliicli, tliough accurate in the main, 
has up to date not been co-ordinated. 

The publication on the 29th August of the official paiiiphiet ■ The 
Quetta Earthquake, 1935,". has, therefore, been most opportune. 
This pamphlet, which has been compiled almost entirely from official 
sources, gives a true, brief account of the disaster and the steps taken , 
to afiord relief. 

The account brings home to the reader not only the appalling 
suddenness of the disaster, but also the amazing promptness with 
which relief measures were organized by the authorities on the spot, 
and the self-sacrifice and devotion to duty displayed by all ranks, 
civil and military, who were engaged in the work of rescue and 
salvage. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

In this number a very interesting article on the training of 

„ * remounts has been included. The following comments 

Remount 

Training. are made on this : — 

There are two separate aspects to any system of training horses : 
(a) Psychological, and (6) Pathological. 

The system prescribed appears to deal adequately with (a), 
since during the handling process confidence is engendered between 
man and horse. In short, the system claims to produce an amenable 
animal, and if cases of casting for vice are eliminated, it further 
possesses the advantage of economy. 

In normal circumstances, however, time gained in pacification 
must not curtail the period of training which is accompanied by the 
process of muscular development and hardening of tendons and 
ligaments. 

With regard to (6), no matter how tame and amenable an animal 
may be, it is essential that he should he introduced gradually to 
physical exertion, No undue strain should be imposed on an immatui e 
animal or unsoundness will develop. 

It is the slow hut progressive period of muscular development 
and training that produces a horse that can control his momentum 
with the heavy weight necessitated by military equipment, in addition 
to the rider’s weight. Only by this means can we ensure a sound 
horse that is at his best for war between the ages of nine and fourteen, 
and capable of enduring and recovering from prolonged effort. 

The case oftwo-year old race horses is not a good analogy. These 
animals are prematurely developed by special feeding from birth, and 
only carry a light weight over short distances, otherwise they would 
soon break down. 
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The author has confined his remarks to the training of walers. 
It should be noted that the education and handling of the Indian 
bred remount coniniences from the day he is born, as he and., the 
breeder practically live together. The process is eontinued .after he 
enters the large Government rearing depots as a yearling, with the, 
result that he is generally quiet and docile on reaching maturity, and. 
the Lichtwark system of training should seldom be necessary for thi.s 
class of horse. 

It is understood that this system was originally tried out in 
remount depots in India, but could not be adopted permanently 
owing to a shortage of the oficers necessary for careful supervision. 

^ ^ :|e ii: J|: 

On September 9tb, 1935, tbe first batcb of Indian Army officers 
of tbe War Block were transferred to the Special 
Unemployed List. It is understood that a total of 
129 will go this year. 

In spite of certain necessary inter-regimental transfers that are 
contemplated, there will be gaps in the ranks of regiments that will be 
hard to fill, and the retiring officers will be missed by their brother 
officers and men alike. Perhaps most of all by the latter, as even in 
these modern days the Indian soldier respects and trusts the officer 
with whom he has served for so many years. It only remains to hid 
them all God-speed, and to wish them prosperity in their new careers. 

In furtherance of its previous efiorts to help War Block officers 
to obtain employment, the Information Bureau at Army Headquarters 
has produced a second edition of its excellent pamphlet regarding 
settlement in the British Dominions and Colonies. This edition gives 
much fuller information than did the first. It is understood that it 
will be the final edition to be published. 

In addition to the above, Major W. J. Cawthorn, 4/16th Punjab 


Eegiment, at the special request of the Government of Southern 
Ehodesia, is carrying out a tour of that colony and also of Northern 
Ehodesia, Nyasaland and Kenya. Preliminary pamphlets giving 
details of conditions in the first two colonies have already been 
published, and a book giving a comprehensive survey of conditions 

in all four will be issued very shortly. 

The Information Bureau is in possession of information regarding 
farms and estates for sale in many parts of the Empire. Wffiilst 
accepting no responsibility for the accuracy of the details supplied, 
it will gladly reply to any enquiries it may receive. 






■ ■ ADOWA 

, Majoe B, R. Mullaly, 10th Gtjbkha Rifles.; 

At the time of writing, the Abyssinian probleni remains unsolved 
and there appears to be little chance of averting war. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to recall the circiimstaiices of the 
last occasion on which Italy and Abyssinia met in the field. 

The writer has, during his service, met a number of Italian officers 
and there is no doubt that the tragedy of Adowa is a bitter memory 
which sorely rankles, and that to leave unavenged the greatest 
disaster which has ever befallen European troops at the hands of 
African natives is inconsistent with the spirit of the new Italy. 

The campaign of Adowa is of special interest to students of 
military history, particularly of the history of small wars, and is an 
excellent example of the inexorability of the law of cause and 
effect. 

The element of chance was eliminated, as far as it is possible to 
eliminate it in war, and each move had its inevitable result. 

The result in this case was the annihilation of a combined European 
and native army of about seventeen thousand men by a native 
African race. 

Events leading up to the campaign of Adowa. 

On 1st J anuary 1890, the Italian possessions on the Red Sea coast 
were united into one province under a Governor and given the name of 
The Colony of Eritrea,’' 

The Italians, in 1889, had supported Menelik, King of Shoa, when 
he seized the imperial throne of Ethiopia. Once seated on the 
throne, however, Menelik threw over his former allies and refused 
to sign the Treaty of Uccialli which the Italians had presented to 
him, and declined to acknowledge an Italian protectorate over his 
dominions. 

The whole history of the period rests upon the terms of the 
Treaty of Uccialli and it is necessary briefly to summarise its main 
provisions. 

Menelik was acknowledged as The King of The Kings of Ethiopia . 
Article 3 sought to define theTtalian-Ethiopian boundary as the line 
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of tlie liigli plateau. One of tlie main reasons for Menelik’s refusal to 
ratify the treaty was tlie insertion of an additional convention by 
wbicli rectification of tlie boundary %Yas to be made on the basis 
of possession de facto.” This entirely altered the original boundary 
as Italy was even then preparing for , her advance and bad, since 
the date of the original treaty, made important acquisitions of 
Ethiopian territory. 

Under Article 17, Menelik '' consented ” to employ the Italian 
Government in its relations with other powers. The interpretation 
of this clause led to innumerable disputes and had an important 
bearing on subsequent events. The remaining articles need not be 
discussed in this paper as having no great historical significance. 

Consequent on Menelik’s refusal to ratify the Treaty of Uccialli, 
the Italian Government had concluded a convention with his chief 
rival, Eas Mangasha, the ruler of Tigre, To digress for a moment, it 
should be remembered that Ethiopia consists of five provinces, which, 
prior to the rise of Menelik, cemented by the victory of Adowa, owed 
more or less allegiance to the Negus Nagasti, the King of The Kings 
of Ethiopia, and were constantly plotting against each other. 

For various reasons Menelik and Mangasha found it expedient 
to compose their differences and make common cause against the 
enemy of all Ethiopia, and from the time they concluded a secret 
alliance against Italy in 1894 the outbreak of war was only a matter 
of time. 

In December of the same year Mangasha had started the hall 
rolling by raising a rebellion in Italian territory which had once been 
part of his dominion of Tigre. The rising was promptly and 
decisively suppressed by General Baratieri, the Governor of Eritrea, 
who pushed forward into the province of Tigre and expelled Mangasha 
from his dominions. After some months of uncertainty Baratieri 
decided to occupy Adowa, the capital of Tigre, and here he was treading 
on very dangerous ground. Tigre is one of the historic provinces of 
Ethiopia and to invade it meant war against the whole Ethiopian 
nation. In spite of their constant dissensions the native chiefs had 
a spark of national feeling which bitterly resented the violation of their 
ancient territory. Thus, unwittingly, Italy came face to face with 
an united Ethiopia which at the call of the Negus Negasti, could put 
into the field a quarter of a million warriors, fanatically determined 
to resist the foreign invader. 
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Ie a receut speech SigEor Mussolini attributed the disaster of 
Adowa to a supine Italian Government, and he was to a certain 
extent right, for it seems that the government of the day had no 
realization of the impending danger. Whilst anxious to retain its 
African colony it did not realize the expense that was involved and 
allowed the Governor quite inadequate resources in men and money. 
Moreover, the Italian intelligence system was definitely inefficient so 
that both the government at home and the men on the spot gravely 
underestimated the ability and power of Menelik and the strength of 
the forces which he could put in the field. He was looked upon as a 
savage chieftain who could dispose of perhaps 30,000 ill-armed men. 
Actually, over 100,000 Abyssinian fighting men were present at 
Adowa, of whom about 80,000 were armed with rifles. 

After Baratieri’s success against Tigre the Italian Government 
was faced with the necessity for making a decision as to future policy, 
and the discussions on the subject and the varying views that were 
put forward showed once more how difficult it is for a government 
to stay its course onceit has been committed to a career of conquest of 
an uncivilised people. Baratieri’s own opinion is summed up in the 
following passage of a note to the government i The occupation of 
Agame (the Northern portion of Tigre) and Tigre offers notable 
advantages both political and military ; it will be my objective. 
But I do not consider it prudent to proceed to this occupation until 
our forces have been increased and preparations have been made for 
the undertaking.” 

While the government was trying to make up its mind the Governor 
was able to pursue his own course of action and to pave the way 
for an eventual occupation. He intended, for the moment, to remain 
outside the territory of Tigre unless forced to forestall an attack made 
from within its boundaries and to develop an Italian party by 
helping the smaller chiefs at the expense of the greater. 

To secure the province of Agame he installed a friendly chief in 
Adigrat, the capital ; only to find, after a short time, that his ally was 
in danger of being ejected by Mangasha and of involving Italian 
prestige in his flight. It was a typical example of a frontier 
dilemma and Baratieri was forced to depart from his chosen policy 
to the extent of occupying Adigrat. The occupation of Adigrat was 
an important event for it decided, to a great extentj the character of 
the subsequent operations, 
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A few miles to the Soiitli of it lies the very strong position of 
Edaga AninSj a mountain harrier which stretches right across the road 
to Abyssinia. It thus commands the natural route of invasion from 
the South and lies in the angle from which the mountain ranges and 
roads run southwards towards Ethiopia and westwards towards 
Adowa, . ' 

Up to now Baratierihad not greatly overstepped the limits he 
had prescribed for himself but, on 2nd April 1895, he followed up his 
invasion of Agame by occupying Adowa. He was in the grip of 
circumstances and, from a military point of view, the occupation of 
Adowa was but the logical and sound outcome of his seizure of 
Adigrat. 

For financial reasons, however, the Italian Government was not 
prepared to acquiesce in a permanent occupation of Tigre and, as 
regards Adowa, considered that it should remain under our hand 
but from a distance.’’ 

I Baratieri was reluctant to go but the influence of the Treasury 

I was too much for him and he was compelled to retire from Adowa, 

leaving behind him a battalion of native infantry and a section of 
artillery. 

The retirement was followed by a sharp interchange of dispatches 
between Baratieri and his government. He repeatedly warned the 
I government that Menelik was preparing for war and that the resources 

at his disposal were quite inadequate to meet the impending danger. 
He pointed out that the Italian colony of Eritrea had been increased 
to an area of 150,000 square kilometres and that for the defence of this 
territory he only had a force of 3,000 white troops, 8,000 native 
regulars, 1,500 militia and 1,700 irregulars and that, after allowing for 
necessary garrisons for defence against the Dervishes in the North, he 
could not rely on a field force of more than about 7,000 men. He 
bitterly pointed out that the whole dispute arose over a paltry sum of 
£150,000, and tendered his resignation. 

It was refused and in the course of two and a half months he 
asked three times to be relieved. His prestige was great and on the 
third occasion he was summoned to Eome for a conference. He was 
received with great popular enthusiasm and the government was now 
beginning to realise the seriousness of the position so that he was able 
to return to Africa with the promise of an extra four million lire and 
an effective force of 10,000 men. The Governor reached Adigrat onhis 
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retiiiE from Rome on 3rd October 1895 and resumed tie direction of 
affairs. Tiere were abundant signs that an early attack by Menelik 
was contemplated and Baratieri hoped to be able to block his line 
of advance by a series of alliances in order to interpose a barrier of 
friendly chiefs between himself and Menelik. Under different 
circumstances such a policy might have been the tine solution;, but in 
this case Italy had so few real advantages to offer the chiefs as against 
the very real danger of the wrath of Menelik, that very few of them 
ever really considered it worth while to betray their race. Almost 
every important chief was in communication with the Italians, either 
with or without the consent of Menelik himself, and it has been 
suggested that he used this means of throwing dust in the eyes of his 
enemy. Many of them were sitting on the fence and it therefore 
became a matter of supreme importance for the Italians to avoid 
anything resembling a defeat. Once their prestige was gone their 
case would become immensely difficult. 

This then was the situation at the end of September 1895, w’-hen 
Menelik gave his first formal signs of hostility. 

PreUminafy Operations, 


The first move was made by Ras Manga sha who had concentrated 
a force of some 5,000 men at Debra Aila, about 80 miles from Adigrat, 
and was expecting reinforcements. Baratieri quite naturally decided 
to attack Mangasha before his reinforcements arrived and, advancing 
in three columns, arrived on the morning of the 9th October, within 
/ striking distance of the enemy at Debra Aila. Owing to the left 
Italian column not going wide enough the intention to outflank 
" Mangasha failed, and he hastily retired before dawn so that the engage- 
ment resolved itself into an indecisive rearguard action in which the 
Italians achieved success without gaining any decisive result. 

The victory of Debra Aila was quickly followed up by the 
annexation of Tigre to the Italian colony and Baratieri proceeded to 
consolidate his position. He built forts at Adigrat, Macalle and 
Adowa and expressed his confidence that the triangle of strong points 
thus created would be adequate to resist any attempt at invasion 
from the South. From now on Baratieri displayed that curious 
over-confidence which led him to his ruin and caused the dreadful 
disaster of Adowa. 

His intelligence service was sorely at fault and he appears to 
have been obsessed with the notion that Menelik could not place more 
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ttan 30,000 liien in tiie field against him and to have seriously under- 
rated the capacity of his opponent in other ways as well. 

Baratieri’s over-confidence was indeed a potent factor in the 
disasters that were to come, hut other causes contributed to them and 

they may be summarised as follow^s 

(i) The failure of the Italian Government to provide adequate 
funds. 

oi ■pB.tty -politics home. 

(w) The failure to understand the Ethiopian mentality which led 
to too great reliance being placed upon the negotiations with 
the chiefs. 

The disastrous rivalry between Baratieri and General Arimondi, 
who, although he was named commander of the troops in Eritrea, was 
never allowed, by reason of the fact that Baratieri was a soldier, to 
exercise independent command. 

While Baratieri w^as sending his optimistic despatches to Rome 
Menelik was gatheriiig his forces. In answer to his proclamation of 
war the war-drum was heard in every village of Ethiopia from the 
mountains of Tigre in the North to the Gallas and Somalis in the 
South and the warriors were flocking to join their feudal lords, armed 
with spear, shield and sword and being served out with rifles and 
ammunition to an extent unknown to the Italian intelligence service. 

After Debra Aila General Arimondi had been left at Macalle 
with a force of about 7,600 men, of whom 4,500 were regulars, and some 
irregulars, and tribal levies. Major Toselli, with a force of 2,150 men, 
had been pushed forward to the strong natural position of Amba 
Alagi, 35 miles South of Macalle, and had advanced still further to 
Bel ego. His orders W'^ere not to offer serious resistance but to prevent 
the natives in his immediate vicinity from rising and to collect 
information, falling back on Amba Alagi and thence on Macalle if 
seriously attacked. 

As the result of his reconnaissance Toselli considered the position 
serious and reported in this sense to Arimondi, asking for orders. 

Then occurred one of those incidents which, whether due to 
ineffiGiency or mischance, was typical of the series of misfortunes 
which dogged the Italians throughout the campaign. 

Arimondi sent Toselli the following orders : ‘' I leave you the 
choice of maintaining your position at Belego or of retiring to the foot 
of Amba Alagi, or, according to circumstances, still further 
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The actual message as received by Toselli read as follows : I leave 
you the choice of maintainiug your position at Belego or of retiring 
to. the foot oJAmbii Alagi according to circumstances J' A very different 
significance. Arimondi was satisfied that lie had given Toselli full 
discretion to act as circumstances dictated. Toselli believed that he 


was only authorised to retire as far as Ainba Alagi and no further. 

Toselli, with a force of 2,150 men was now face to face with a 
combination of Abyssinian chiefs wdth some 30,000 men, and was 
under the impression that Amba Alagi was to be defended at all costs 
and that he would be reinforced on reaching that place. It was just 
the state of affairs that leads to disasters. 


Worse was to come. On the morning of 5th December, Arimondi 
informed Toselli that he would join him at Amba Alagi. On reporting 
this to Baratieri, the Governor forbade him to make the forward 
movement, and Arimondi forwarded the decision to Toselli the same 
evening. The message never reached its destination and so Toselli, 
fondly imagining that he would be met by Arimondi at Amba Alagi, 
was hurried to his doom. 

The position was a naturally strong one, easily defensible by a force 
three or four times as strong as that of Toselli. He saw that he was 
not in sufficient strength to hold the position properly but, sure that he 
would be reinforced in a few hours, he made such dispositions as he 
could with the force at his disposal. At 6-30 on the morning of the 
7th December 1895, the battle began and it soon became apparent 
that the Abyssinian forces were of such dverw”helming strength that 
nothing could save the small Italian force, which was unable to cover 
the approaches round its flanks, East and West of the main massif of 
Amba Alagi, from being outflanked and overwhelmed. From all 
accounts the Italians put up a gallant resistance and the name of 
Toselli, who was the last to leave the main position, and, when he 
had given his last orders to try and save the remnants of his force, 
turned towards the oncoming enemy and met his death as a gallant 
soldier, has gone down in Italy as that of a worthy descendant of the 
heroes of ancient Rome. 


The odds were, however, too great and a bare remnant under the 
command of a subaltern was all that succeeded in reaching Macalle. 

The blow to Italian prestige was tremendous and the waverers 
now decided, one and all, to throw in their lot on the side of Menelik. 
It was fortunate for the survivors of Amba Alagi that Arimondi had 
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after all obtained leave to advance as far as Aderat. He bad started 
the night before Amba Alagi and had sent a message to Toselli inform- 
ing him of his advance, but this message like the others failed to reach 
its destination, , 

During the march Arimondi heard vague rumours of the disaster 
and made a plan to hold a position seven miles short of Amba Alagi. 
As his main body was approaching the selected position the small band 
of survivors of Toseili’s ill-fated force joined him and he heard their 
report of the disaster. By now the Abyssinians were pressing forward 
and Arimondi’s own position was becoming dangerous. He decided 
that the only course open to him was to retire on Macalle, which he 
was able to do without very much trouble after delivering a vigorous 
counter-attack upon the Abyssinians who were rapidly enveloping his 
column. The march was continued throughout the day and night and 
the force reached Macalle early the next morning by which time the 
troops, almost entirely Ascari, had covered fifty-six miles in twenty- 
nine hours, besides fighting an engagement. No mean feat of 
endurance. 

On arrival at Macalle Arimondi had to make a big decision 
whether or not to abandon the fort. He decided that the soundest 
course would be to retire with his main force to join the Governor at 
Adagamus, leaving a small garrison at Macalle. The consequences of 
the disaster at Amba Alagi now became apparent and Arimondi found 
that the whole country was rising. His march was continuously 
harrassed by bands of armed peasants, nevertheless he succeeded in 
carrying out one of the most remarkable marches on record, covering 
the 115 miles to Adagamus in three and a halfdays, and this with a 
long baggage train and many wounded men. 

The news of Amba Alagi at last awoke Italy to the danger in 
which her colony stood. Baratieri had undoubtedly gravely under • 
estimated the danger and the resources which Menelik could command 
and the Italian Government had further discounted largely from his 
reports with the result that it was now faced with a dangerous 
situation with which the existing resources at the Governor’s disposal 
were quite inadequate to cope. The situation in December 1895 was, 
briefly, as follows. Baratieri had abandoned the captured provinces 
of Tigre and Agame to the Abyssinians, leaving in their midst the small 
garrison of Macalle, 1,190 men, all Ascari with a few Italian officers. 


At Adigrat he had his main force consisting of 6,000 native 
infantry with some 3,000 more in process of being raised. 
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One hundred and ten miles lay between him and the port of 
Massowah, so that he could not expect to receive reinforcements fr om 
Italy in under a period of weeks. Some 30,000 Abyssinians, flushed 
with victory, lay between him and Macalle. It was obvious that he 
could take no efiective immediate steps for the relief of the place. He 
decided to concentrate his force at Adigrat and there to await the 
Abyssinian attack. The position of Adagamus, nine miles from 
Adigrat, is a splendid natural line of defence and it was here that 
Baratieri determined to stand. The mountain ranges here form a 
right angle, one range running southwards to Macalle and the other 
westwards to Adowa, so that the position commands the main lines 
of advance towards the Italian colony. 

Having selected his position, the Governor set about the task of 
organising his resources. He began by sending Arimondi to Massowah 
to organise the transport and this was an added cause of friction 
between the two men. Belations between them were strained and the 
Governor blamed Arimondi for the disaster of Amba Alagi and for the 
predicamentin which he was nowplaced by reason of the garrison which 
had been left at Macalle. Politically, the situation had deteriorated 
to a very serious e.xtent. The disaster of Amba Alagi had destroyed, 
at one stroke, the elaborate structure of native alliances which 
Baratieri had laboriously built up and the native chiefs had lost faith 
in the Italian cause and felt that their own interests would be better 
served by support of Menelik. By now Macalle was surrounded by 
the whole of the Abyssinian army and it was only a matter of time 
before the inevitable end came. The town of Macalle stands in a 
hollow, surrounded by mountains, on one of which is the old church 
of Enda Jesus. It was this church and its immediate surroundings 
that the Italians had converted into a fort. 

In spite of its high position it was commanded by the hill known 
as Mount Gargambessa on the North, parts of which were not more 
than a thousand metres from the walls of the fort. Itwas therefore 
obvious from the first that if the enemy could establish themselves on 
this hill the reduction of the fort would follow. 

The siege officially lasted for 42 days but serious assaults only took 
place during the last two weeks, when Menelik arrived in person to 
conduct the Abyssinian operations. The first serious attack began on 
the 7th January and lasted intermittently until the 11th by which 
time the Abyssinians had succeeded in establishing themselves at five 
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separate points on the hills and had cut off the garrison from its 
water supply. 

The Abyssinians attacked recklessly and suffered very heavy 
casualties in their attempts to capture the fort but desisted after four 
days hard fighting, knowing full well that the lack of water would very 
soon compel the garrison to capitulate. By the 14th it became 
necessary to allow the animals to die and the ration of water was 
progressively reduced. Inthe meantime Baratieri hadbeen negotiating 
through various channels and on the 15th a messenger was passed 
through the lines announcing the orders of the Italian Government 
to surrender the fort. 

Much controversy has raged round the terms of capitulation but 
the fact remains that Menelik allowed the garrison of Macalle to march 
out with the honours of war and even assisted them with transport. 

The reason for his forbearance has been much debated and he 
himself took the opportunity of citing his action as a proof of his 
Christian faith and an earnest of his desire for peace. It is probable 
that, even now, he did desire peace and wished to treat whilst his 
victories at Amba Alagi and Macalle proclaimed him victor over 
Italian forces. 

Having allowed the garrison of Macalle to march out unharmed, 
Menelik now made use of it in a curiously cunning manner. He 
realised that from both a political and strategical point of view an 
advance on Adowa was the obvious move for him to make. To do so, 
however, would entail a flank march across the front of the Italian 
position. He therefore determined to use the released garrison as a 
screen. Surrounding the captured Italian troops with a horde of tribes- 
men on the pretext thatit was necessary to protect them from certain 
chieftains whose men had suffered severely in the assaults on Macalle, 
Menelik marched the garrison towards the Italian position and then 
made it, with its escort, march North-westwards, while he himself 
marched to Hausien, 37 miles from Adowa, thus interposing between 
himself and the Italians a screen of his own men marching under a 
flag of truce with the prisoners in their midst. 

There is no doubtthat the Italians had, from the first, made a very 
serious mistake in not occupying Adowa. 

From Adowa Menelik was in a position to rouse the population 
all round Baratieri and once established there was so situated as to be 
able seriously to threaten line of conimnnioatione. The vallejr, 
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too, was well watered and rich in crops which enabled Menelik to 
supply his' army. 

Had he been deprived of this valuable sonrce of supplies it is 
doubtful if he would have been able to maintain his hordes for his great 
effort. As one of his principal Eas said to an Italian ofEcer after 
Adowa ; '' If you had occupied the pass between Hausien and Adowa, 
the campaign, as far as we were concerned, would have been finished, 
for we should not have been able to enter the hollow of Adowa, and 
then, for want of provisions, we should have been compelled to retire. 
You permitted us to enter and live.'l 

Before Adowa, 

With Menelik established in the territory North of Adowa events 
moved rapidly to their tragic conclusion. 

On 19th December 1895, the Italian Chamber had voted a grant of 
twenty million lire for the Abyssinian war ; a ridiculously inadequate 
sum, having in view" the task in hand. The trouble was that the 
ministers themselves were undecided as to the proper course of action 
now to be taken. They could not make up their minds whether the 
campaign was to be offensive or merely directed to the defence of 
Eritrea. The result was a compromise and the voting of a sum w^hich, 
while not large enough to meet his demands, was large enough to 
tempt Baratieri to undertake the action which led to the disaster. 

A large proportion of the money voted was swallowed up in the 
purchase of the large number of transport animals required, and in the 
organisation and equipment of the long lines of communications. 
After Amba Alagi the great difficulty of the Italians was the lack of 
time. 

They could not count on more than a few weeks respite before the 
enemy might be closing in on Adigrat and reinforcements could not 
arrive from Italy in under some three weeks to a month. The result 
was that Arimondi’s troops on the Line of Communications were 


worked to the limit of their capacity and even then the arrangements 
were woefully inadequate to meet the strain which was soon to be 
placed upon them. 

The state of Baratieri' s mind at this juncture is an interesting 
study beyond the scope of this article but, briefly, he appeaxs to have 
lapsed into a condition of indecision quite out of keeping with his 
previous brilliant record. He evolved elaborate plans for the defence 
of the colony and spoke of /^ surrounding Ethiopia with a circle of 
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iron, ' ■ at one moment and the next was to be found frittering away his 
strength in a series of small operations with small columns, none of 
which met with any success commensurate with the losses involved. 
Indeed, several of these columns suffered severely and the only result 
was to lower the moral of his own troops and finally to convincethefew 
remaining chiefs who were w'avering of the hopelessness of the Italian 
cause. Interference from home also forced the luckless Governor on to 
disaster. The Italian people, ignorant of the conditions or the resources 
of the enemy, were anxious for Rivincita,’’ revenge for the 
disasters of Amba Alagi and Macalle and Baratieri received an official 
reprimand for his policy of inaction. He was told by the responsible 
minister that '' there is no fundamental plan in this campaign, and 
I should like one to be formulated. We are ready for any sacrifice in 
order to save the honour of the army and the prestige of the monarchy.’ ’ 
Such interference was, of course, quite unpardonable, but there is 
little doubt that it had the effect of forcing Baratieri, against his 
better judgment, to make his fateful decision to advance. A word 
must here be said concerning other factors which contributed to the 
coming disaster. Neither the nation nor the government had any 
conception of the formidable nature of the task before them. 

They had allowed themselves to be beaten and then, stung 
into activity, endeavoured to retrieve the situation by launching on 
a wave of enthusiasm a hastily organised army — insufficient to 
achieve success and yet too large to be properly equipped and main- 
tained on the niggardly financial provision made by the government. 

The force was ill-found and its equipment was not above serious 
criticism, whilst the quality of some of the units sent from Italy has 
been called in question by several writers. As stated before, the 
intelligence system in the fi eld was deplorably inefficient and Baratieri 
seems never to have appreciated the full extent of the forces, moral 
as well as physical, with which he was faced. 

During February 1896 a condition of stalemate prevailed. 

Baratieri carried out one or twm minor operations, decided to 
retire, changed his mind, and displayed all the symptoms of a man 
torn by indecision. In the meantime Menelik was desperate. His 
supplies were running out and it is said that he not only literally prayed 
that the Italians would attack him but spread reports, through spies, 
of dissension in his own camp in order to entice Baratieri to advance. 
Whether his efforts succeeded or whether pressure from his own 
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subordinates and from home, and the dissatisfaction a t their inactivity 
which prevailed amongst the troops who were imbued with the desire 
for revenge of Amba Alagi, induced Baratieri to make the decision, 
will never be known, but the fact remains that on 29th February, 1896, 
he finally made up his mind to advance on Adowa— a decision 
momentous in history, the repercussions of which are, at this moment, 
forty years later, causing such grave anxiety. 

The Battle of Adowa, 

The battle of Adowa was fought in very difficult country and as 
every phase of the action was governed by topographical considerations 
a brief description of the terrain is necessary. 

The Italians were encamped at Saiiria and Menelik/s force at 
and around Adowa, sixteen miles to the South-west. 

Between the two places, at a distance of about nine miles from 
Sauria, there are three hills in a row, known as the Spur of Belah, the 
Hill of Belah, and Mount Belah, which cover the direct tracks 
between Sauria and Adowa. It was Baratieri's intention to occupy the 
line of these hills and there offer battle to the Abyssinians. 

South of these hills there is another hill, the confusion as to the 
identity of which was the m.ain cause of the disaster. 

Baratieri, on the extremely rough and inaccurate sketch map 
which he issued, and in his orders, referred to it as Kidane Meret. 
In actual fact it appears that the hill which Baratieri had in mind 
possesses no distinctive name, but four miles away, well in advance of 
the position which he had selected to occupy, there is another hill 
known as Enda Kidane Meret and near it a smaller feature which, it 
appears, is the true Hill of Kidane Meret ’’ and the only one which 
native guides would recognise by that name. 

The country is extremely broken and difficult and is aptly described 
in an Italian account as ; “ Green valleys covered with rich tropical 
vegetation in whose depths some muddy stream winds to and fro ; 
rugged slopes, precipitous and broken, abounding in ravines, gorges 
and crevasses ; narrow and tortuous clefts in the hard rock ; 
passes half closed, steep and very diflficult, and granite summits that 
rear themselves to the sky in the most strange forms and dimensions. 
Here and there cultivated and green pastures in the declivities and on 
the lowland ; thick bushes and trees in the forests ; while scattered 
everywhere are many euphorbias, mimosas, wild olives, junipers and 

some giant sycamores/ ’ 
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Tiie paths are merely narrow tracks winding in and out amongst 
tke kills. 

Baratieri s plan was to carry out a nigkt marcli by three paths 
and then to take np his position on the line of hills abovenientioned i 
there either to await the enemy’s attack or, if they showed signs of 
retiring before him, as he still seemed to think was likely, to enter 
■Adowa. 

The Italian force was accordingly organised in three columns and a 
Reserve composed as under 

Right Colomn — {General Dabormiba). 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 

Two Regiments of Infantry of two battalions each. 

One. Battalion of Native Militia. 

One Company of Native Levies. 

Three Italian Mountain batteries. 

Centre Column — (General Arimonbi). 

Infantry Brigade. 

One Regiment of Bersaglieri of tw'o battalions. 

One Regiment of Infantry of two battalions. 

One Company of Native Infantry. 

Two Indian Mountain Batteries. 

Leet Column— (General Albertone). 

Natme Brigade, 

Four Battalions of Native Infantry. 

Two Italian Mountain Batteries. 

One and a half Batteries of Native Mountain Artillery. 

Some 300 Native Levies. 

Reserve— (General Ellena). 

^fd Infantry Brigade. 

Two Regiments of Infantry of three battalions. 

One Regiment of Infantry of two battalions. 

One Native Battalion. 

Half a Company of Engineers. 

Two Field Batteries. 

The total strength of the Italian force actually taking part in the 
battle was about 17,700 men all told of whom 10,596 were Italians and 
the rest natiyes. There' was no cavalry and the rifle strength was 
14,519 with 56 guns, 
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The strength of the Abyssinian forces has been variously 
estimated, but it was not less than 100,000, of whom about 80,000 
were armed with rifles. They also had 42 guns of varying types but 
lacked trained personnel to make them elective. 

The gist of Baratieri’s orders w’as as follows 

The three columns were to move out from camp at 21-00 hours on 
the night of 29th February 1896, on separate tracks, the Eeserve to 
follow the Centre Column at half an hour’s interval. 

The Eight Column was to occupy the Spur of Belah and the Hill 
of Belah. 

The Centre Column was to occupy Mount Belah. 

The left Column was to occupy the hill which Baratieri thought 
was Kidane Meret. 

The Eeserve ^vas to occupy a position on a hill in rear of the Centre 
Column. 

The columns moved off at the appointed time under a bright sky 
with a young moon. The troops were in excellent spirits and glad to 
be on the move after their w^eeks of inaction. 

Each column had a body of natives as guides, Baratieri had 
allowed a full eight hours to cover a distance of nine miles, the tracks 
were found to be better than had been expected and everything seem- 
ed to be going well. The first hint of trouble came when Baratieri, 
marching in rear of the Centre Column found the column halted and, 
on enquiring the cause, was shown a message from Arimondi who 
said that he had been compelled to halt for the Left Column, under 
Albertone, which had cut across his track. It was apparent that the 
Left Column had lost its way, hut the gravity of the mistake was not 
realised at the time. In point of fact this mistake had already made 
disaster almost inevitable for it was the starting point of a chain of 
circumstances which led inexorably to the tragic climax. 

Albertone, having delayed the march for an hour and a half, 
arrived at the position allotted to him before the rest of the force was 
within miles of its destinations. It was, in fact, just after 3 A.M. 
that Albertone arrived at the hill marked on Baratieri’s sketch map 
as Kidane Meret, and which it was intended that he should occupy. 
Albertone quite understood this and halted to await the arrival of the 
other columns on his right. After waiting for some time and still 
finding no sign of Arimondi’s column on his right, Albertone began to 
think that perhaps there was some mistake. He thereupon consulted 
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liis guides, who told liini that the spot where he stood was not Kidane 
Meret but that the hill of that name was some four miles further on. 
This added to his misgivings for, if he still had four miles to go, there 
was no time to be lost^ and he made the fateful decision to follow 
the letter of his orders and march on to the true Kidane Meret. The 
results were fatal ; for it was not long before he was isolated and 
surrounded, which compelled the other Brigades to fight all day with 
their left flank uncovered, and to make futile efforts to help him — 
efforts which finally disorganised the whole line of defence. 

After Albertone's Brigade had passed, the remainder nioved on 
again and by 5-15 Dabormida had occupied the hill of Bebbi Arieni, 
in rear of the Spur of Belah, which had been given to him as his first 
objective. At 5-30 Arimondi’s Brigade began to get into position on 
Dabormida's left, according to plan. The Beserve column was in 
sight and all seemed well except that Albertone was not in his 
appointed place on the left, a fact which Baratieri did not realise 
for some time. 

In the meanwhile, the Abyssinian army was awake and moving. 
The great chance had at last arrived. Contrary to Menelik’s most 
sanguine hopes the Italians had actually left their strong position and 
moved out into some of the most difficult country in Ethiopia. The 
wdiole Ethiopian host sprang to arms and hurried to envelop the 
invaders. 

The first exchange of shots occurred at about 6 a.m., from 
Abyssinians at the true hill of Enda Kidane Meret. At about the same 
time Baratieri reached the hill of Bebbi Arienni. The sound of firing 
from so far in advance of the true position does not appear to have 
alarm.ed him and he thought that it came from scouts pushed out 
well in front by Albertone, and his anxiety seems to have been 
centred on the movements of Dabormida's Brigade, for he knew that 
only about three miles in front of his right there w^as a large concen- 
tration of Abyssinians. 

He spent the next hour reconnoitring the ground to his front 
and right and, shortly before 7 a.m., ordered Dabormida to occupy 
the Spur of Belah. He ordered him at the same time to join 
hands as quickly as possible with Albertone.'' This was another 
order which led to disastrous results: What Baratieri probably 
intended w^as that, after occupying the Spur of Belah, Dabormida 
should continue to adyance with some of his troops and join hands 
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witli Albertone, whom he belieTed to be quite close. What actually 
happened was that Dabormida eTidently took the order to mean that 
he was to advance without delay to the help of Albertone and, not 
knowing exactly where he was, and owing to the difficulty of the 
country, was eventually led away towards the North, out of touch 
with either Albertone or Arimondi and became entirely isolated. 

At 8-15 Baratieri saw, for the first time, from the height of Mount 
Esasho, where he had taken his stand, that Albertone was very 
seriously engaged. The situation was now evident to him but he did 
not recall Albertone, because, as he explained afterwards, the rest of 
his force was not yet deployed and he feared that he W'ould not be 
able to support the retirement effectively. Messages now began to 
arrive from Albertone and Baratieri galloped over to the height of 
Mount Eaio, immediately behindMount Belah,and, arriving there, the 
seriousness of the position was brought home to him by a stream 
of wounded and fugitive Aseari of Albertone’s Brigade. Briefly, 
what had happened to Albertone was this. On crossiiig the hill of 
Enda Kidane Meret, his leading battalion had come into collision 
with the Abyssinians who were massing on the other side. They 
were speedily heavily involved and Albertone sent them an order 
to retire. The rest of his brigade was disposed as follows: one 
Native battalion was on the right, resting on Mount Gusoso, a height 
to the right of Enda Kidane Meret ; one Native battalion was on 
the left in the undulating valley before Enda Kidane Meret ; the 
remaining battalion was behind the centre in reserve, and his guns 
were in the centre in advance of his reserve battalion. 

When the advanced battalion started to retire, the Abyssinians 
hurled themselves forward and the battalion was thrown back in 
disorder upon the rest of the brigade. The action now became 
general. 

The Abyssinians advanced in overwhelming numbers in their 
usual half-moon formation and their right had soon completely 
enveloped the position, reaching as far as Mount Semaiata, well in 
Albertone’s rear, while their left obtained a footing on Mount Gusoso, 
on his right. By occupying Mount Gusoso the Abyssinians really 
decided the day for they here drove a wedge into the Italian position, 
and eventually, pushing Albertone to their right and Dabormida to 
their left, captured the Spur of Belah and rendered Arimondi’s 
position untenable. Their first attacks were repulsed, but sheer 
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WeigM of mimbers soon began to tell and a terrifie onslanglit on 
Albertone’s left battalion finally crumpled up tbe brigade, 

Albertone threw his reserve battalion into the fight in an efiort 
to stay the tide j but it was too late and the numbers of the enemy 
were being momentarily increased. This reserve battalion, from all 
accounts, put up a very gallant fight and was practically annihilated 
where it stood, so that it was not until about 10-30 that Albertone gave 
the order to retire, ordering the Italian batteriesto cover the retreatand 
to ‘ ■Bacrifice themselves where they stood.’^ This they did, fighting 
the guns to the last round, when the enemy rushed in and they were 
annihilated to a man. The retirement was at first orderly, but the 
enemy had so completely enveloped the force that there was never 
much chance of escape and only a shattered remnant succeeded in 
falling back on the remainder of the Italian troops. General 
Albertone himself was taken prisoner, 48 Italian officers out of a total 
of 81 were killed and practically all the rest wounded and made 
prisoners. 

While this tragedy was being enacted Baratieri sent to find 
out where Dabormida was, for he now realised that his right was out 
of touch as well as his left. He sent him two messages to support 
Albertone but neither of them arrived and he neither knewDahormida’s 
real position nor the fact that he was now far out to the right and 
was already heavily engaged on his own account. He believed that his 
right was secure and that the Spur of Belah was occupied by 
Dabormida. 

In point of fact, this all-important position, which commanded 
Arimondi's right flank and his line of retreat, was not occupied by any 
troops whatever. It is easy to be wise after the event ; nevertheless 
it is difficult to understand the failure of inter-communication, the bad 
orders, the misunderstanding of orders and the failure of orders to 
reach their destinations, which seems to have been the rule rather 
than the exception throughout the day. 

While Baratieri was endeavouring to stem the onrush of the enemy 
on his left, who were streaming forward in pursuit of, and round the 
flanks of, the remnants of Albertone’s Brigade, a huge mass of 
AbYssinians emerged from the valley in front of the Spur of Belah 
and in a very short time were in possession of this vital feature. All 
hope of establishing contact with Dabormida was now at an end. The 
Abyssinians had succeeded in separating the Italian force, each 
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portion of which was now isolated and faced with an enemy six or 
seven times its superior in numbers, nearly as well armed and filled 
with fanatical fury raised to white-heat by its initial success. An 
effort was made to counter-attack for the recovery of the Spur, 
but the attempt was repulsed with severe losses. 

The units on the Hill of Belah and on Mount Belah were now 
outflanked and were soon compelled to give ground. Baratieri sent 
order after order to them to hold the Mount at all costs and sent a 
battalion from his reserve to help them. The Bersaglieri rallied 
and held their ground for a time, but the situation was now beyond 
recovery. The Abyssinians were by now pouring after and over- 
running the fleeing remnants of Albertone's brigade and rapidly 
working round the flank and rear of the reserve. 

It was at this juncture that a native battalion on the left of 
Arimondi’s brigade broke and fled. This decided Baratieri to order a 
general retirement and he was still so much in ignorance of the real 
position of affairs that he has recorded that he believed that a 
retirement could be safely carried out covered by Dabormida's 
brigade of the true position of which he was still ignorant. 

It is now necessary to return to Dabormida's movements. On 
receiving Baratieri’s order to “ join hands with Albertone he 
proceeded past the Spur of Belah in the direction in which he thought 
Albertone was. Owing probably to the difficulty of the country, 
however, he bore towards the right instead of the left and presently 
found himself in a valley some miles from Rebbi Arienni, well in 
front of and to the right of the Spur of Belah. There were heights 
to the right and to the left and the valley in the centre. Abyssinians 
were seen on the left and Dabormida sent off a message to Baratieri 
at 9-15 which explains much of the subsequent action. “ Extensive 
encampments of Abyssinians are to be seen to the North of Adowa ; 
a strong column is advancing from them towards the Native 
Brigade (Albertone’s) ; I am holding out my hand to it, while 
keeping a strong body of troops massed near the road that leads from 
Rebbi Arienni to Adowa, and watching the heights on the right.” 

A Native battalion was sent to the left in the direction in which 
it was thought that Albertone’s brigade lay and a company of 
irregulars was ordered to the high ground on the right. A s these two 
bodies moved across the plain they saw the enemy massing on 
the heights and a race developed. 


Adam. 




Tke native battalion on tlie left gained the height which they had 
beeii ordered to make goodj only to find another height beyond. They 
at once made for this and managed to reach it just before the 
Abyssiniaiis. Now, lioweverj they found that ■ they were up against 
an overwhelmingly superior force of the enemy and were gradually 
compelled to give ground. The irregulars were still in the plain and 
were caught by the rapid advance of the Abyssinians. The enemy 
were now pressing forward on all sides in ever-increasing numbers and 
moving with extreme rapidity over the broken ground so that in a 
very short time the Native battalion on the heights and the irregulars 
on the plain were overrun and virtually wiped out. The remainder 
of the brigade was now deployed, partly on the high ground on the 
left of the plain and partly in the valley itself. They had hardly got 
into position before a dense mass of Abyssinians and Galla horsemen, 
taking advantage of the cover provided by the tall grass and the 
broken ground, flung themselves upon the Italian line. 

The Italians stood firm and the attack was repulsed with heavy 
loss. Dabormida as yet felt no very great anxiety. Apart from the 
losses of the native battalion his casualties had not been very heavy 
and on his left rear he could see a battalion of Arimondi’s brigade, 
so that it seemed all was w'ell in that direction. Actually this battalion 
was one which had been ordered forward, early in the day, to establish 
contact with Dabormida’s brigade. Colonel De Aniicis, commanding 
this battalion was soon attacked by large numbers of the Abyssinians 
who were trying to surround Dabormida’s brigade, and, realising the 
importance of protecting the flank of the 2nd Brigade, gave up all idea 
of rejoining his own brigade and occupied a strong position on 
Dabormida’s left rear. This move prevented the enemy from i 

completely surrounding the 2nd Brigade early in the day* 

Dabormida sent one of his battlions to support De Amicis and 1 

they succeeded ill repelling a strong attack so that, by twelve 
o’clock, the fire on both his front and flank had died down so that 
he had as yet no cause for alarm, being unaware of the disaster which 
had befallen the rest of the force. It was not until he was furiously 
attacked by the masses of Abyssinians let loose by the destruction 
of Albertone’s and Arimondi’s brigades that he was, in his ^ ^ ^ ^ 

overwhelmed. 


In the meantime complete and utter disaster had overtaken the 
main force. Having given the order to retire on the left, Baratieri 
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rode over to Eebbi Arieimi on the right where he found that the 
oonfesion was already such as to make any attempt at an orderly 
retirement out of the question. The enemy were crowning the 
heights of the Spur of Belah and Mount Belah and pouring a heavy 
fire into the confused mass of broken troops in the valley below. The 
reserve had been gradually used up and only one battalion remained 
more or less intact. With this the General attempted to make a last 
stand but by now the Abyssinians were pouring on in an ever increas- 
ing torrent from the front and both flanks, and they were carried away 
by the stream of fugitives, with whom the enemy were now inter- 
mingled. Units no longer existed, and, except for isolated groups of 
Italian troops, all resistance was at an end and the broken force 
streamed away along the tracks to Sauria in a confused mass of 
Italians and Ascari, wounded men and transport animals. The 
Abyssinians swarmed over every hill and mound, pouring a deadly 
fire at close range into the disordered masses and, their enthusiasm 
raised to a pitch of fury by seeing the white men in flight, repeatedly 
dashed into the column with sword, spear and knife. 

Baratieri and other individual officers made attempts to rally the 
troops but their fatigue and demoralisation were now complete. 

In his own account of the retreat Baratieri concludes his descrip- 
tion with the tragic words: “And we continued along our path 
of sorrow.” 

It was indeed a path of sorrow on which General Baratieri 
followed his shattered army. 

The Abyssinians did not continue their pursuit for more than 
about nine miles and at sunset the battered column reached a small 
village where they were able to rest for an hour and a half, then 
continuing the march, now in some semblance of order, under cover 
of darkness. Three times did the column lose its Wfi.v flnrincT fit a 
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triunipli was short-lived for the Al3yssiiiians were now closing in in 
huge numbers on his flanks and rear, many giving', up the pursuit of 
the main force to swarm back to deal with the one remaining Italian 
column. At length Daborniida was compelled to order a general 
retirement. His retirement is regarded by the Italians as the one 
bright spot of that day of disaster for, although assailed on all sides, 
the retreat did not develop into the complete rout of the rest of the 
force and this was largely due to the stand made by the battalion of 
De Amicis, which held its ground and was able, in some degree, to 
cover the retreat of the rest of the brigade. 

Dabormida himself was killed leading a counter-attack, as was 
De Amicis, practically the whole of whose battalion was wiped out. 

The artillery was caught by the Abyssinians and the men and 
animals slaughtered. Under cover of the stand made by the 
battalion of De Amicis and by dint of several counter-attacks, the 2iid 
Brigade, although suffering severe casualties, withdrew in fairly 
good order. The elements saved the survivors for, as they wound 
their way along the difficult tracks, under fire from the Abyssinians 
who hurried to occupy every vantage point along the line of retreat, 
darkness began to fall and a violent thunderstorm broke which 
prevented the enemy from closing in on the column. 

The Battle of Adowa was over. 

As the remnants of the Italian force struggled painfully ov er the 
rugged hillsides there rose behind them the Amharic song of triumph : 
‘‘ Mow, mow down the tender grass, Ebalgume ! Ebalgume ! The 
corn of Italy that was sown in Tigre has been reaped by Abba Dagno,* 
and he has given it to the birds.’’ 

The Italian losses at Adowa were 2,918 white N. C. Os. and men 
killed , 430 wounded and 954 missing ; 261 officers killed or missing 
and 31 officers wounded : about 2,000 Ascari killed and 958 wounded. 
The small number of wounded men speaks ill for the Abyssinians and 
it is certain that large numbers of wounded were massacred out of 
hand. Apart from killed, wounded and those never accounted for, 
there were 1,865 Italians taken prisoner and at least 1,000 Ascari, 
The prisoners suffered terrible hardships during their captivity, 
many of them dying, while a number were shockingly mutilated. 

The disaster was complete and by fche terms of the subsequent Peace 
Treaty Italy acknowledged the absolute independence of Ethi opia. 

=*‘Abba Bagno was the name given to Menelik becanse the borse be rocle at Adow^ 
was called Bagno, 
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THE BOX 
By F. T. 

In the bad old days, before the value of barbed wire as a deterrent 
to thieves was realised, many and extraordinary were the robberies 
committed by Border raiders in the cantonments within their reach. 
iLmong these raiders there was none more skilful, daring, and ruthless 
than Ahmad Khan, son of Ismail, commonly known as Tor from his 
dark and forbidding countenance. It was he who lifted, in the 
manner of the hero of Kipling’s poem, two valuable polo ponies from 
the Colonel’s stable, and rode them across the Border, whence they 
never returned ; it was he who with five companions stole the rifles 
from a regiment which shall be nameless, and it was again he who 
performed the almost miraculous feat of depriving a sleeping oflS.cer 
not only of his wardrobe but also of his bedclothes without disturbing 
him. Many and dark were the tales of his prowess and his crimes. 

One spring when many officers had gone to the War, and their 
kit and household property was stored in a disused granary, adjoining 
the lines of a certain regiment, Tor planned a raid. Even the most 
daring raider does not provoke a fight if he can help it, and this store 
house, full of other men’s goods and chattels and only loosely guarded, 
seemed to afford an admirable opportunity for some quiet looting. 

The raid was almost, but not quite, successful. Tor and his 
companions, leaving one man to guard their line of retreat, broke 
open the door, entered, smashed open boxes and trunks, and swiftly 
and systematically loaded themselves with loot. It was on the whole 
a disappointing haul, but as they were leaving Tor’s eye fell on a 
long brass-bound wooden case lying by itself in a corner. It was 
heavy and solid, shaped rather like a large ammunition box, and 
obviously held things of value, ammunition perhaps or even rupees. 

Tor was still stooping over it when from outside came a sharp 
challenge and a shot, followed immediately by another. Like a flash 
Tor picked up the box, gave a quick signal to his companions and 
bolted from the store house. Across the open they went, trusting 
to the darkness to hide them from the guard who had rushed out at 
the sound of the shot. Luckily for them the guard house was some 
distance away from where the sentry had fir# and before the guard 
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could collect its scattered, wits, tlie; raiders .had Yanished in the dark- 
ness. In a few minutes they .had put a mile between themselves and 
the cantonment and halting in a belt of thick jungle took stock of 
their position. 

Normally after a successful raid the gang would lie up for the 
day in some safe spot not far from the scene of their exploit, divide the 
spoil and wait for darkness in which to make good their escape to the 
border, thirty miles away. But on this occasion shots had been 
fired, they had left a dead or dying sentry behind them, and one of their 
number was wounded in the thigh. The alarm had been given, in half 
an hour the pursuit would be out, and they must put all the distance 
they could between themselves and their pursuers without any delay. 

And so off they set towards the hills, loaded with their loot, two 
of them carrying the box and the wounded man lagging in the rear. 
By noon they had reached the edge of the cultivation and paused again. 
The pursuit was now hot behind them and far off across the long stony 
slopes which lay between them and safety they could see the dust 
rising from a detachment of cavalry moving out to block the passes. 
The wounded man could no longer stand the pace and they left him by 
a stream. Here too they left most of the loot : only the box they 
carried with them, the precious brass-bound box whose contents Tor 
insisted would surely repay their efforts if only they could get it across 
the Border. 

Off they went again trailing along at the untiring dog-trot of the 
frontier thief, four panting desperate men, determined to win to safety 
if they could, and if not to die fighting. So hot was the pace that the 
pursuit dropped back and for a time it looked as if the gang wmuld 
escape. But they had reckoned wuthout two instruments of modern 
warfare, the telephone and the bomb. As they topped the last slope 
and hurried down towards the great ravine which ran up to the hills 
and safety, they heard a shout. Not half a mile away blocking their 
path was a detachment of police, summoned early that morning by 
telephone from an outlying post to guard this very place. A shot 
whistled over their Leads and another and another. Dowm they 
plunged into the ravine, up a side nullah and into a cave, a well 
known hiding place for many a raiding gang and one from which more 
than one raider had escaped under cover of darkness. A narrow 
entrance commanded the approaches and in the hands of desperate 
p^.en it was well nigh impossible to rush it. But from the inside of the 
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cave it was not possible to see tbe top of tbe ravine opposite, and 
though rifle fire from this vantage point might be of no effect, a few 
well directed bombs into the cave mouth should soon make it 
uninhabitable. 

And so it proved. Half an hour later the pursuit party from 
the cantonment came up, dispositions were made and the gang called 
upon to surrender. A contemptuous refusal was the only reply. 
Whereupon three Mills bombs in quick succession burst on and through 
the entrance. Hardly had the roar of the explosion died away when 
out of the tooke still swirling round the cave mouth sprang three 
figures. A volley from the opposite bank, and they dropped in their 
tracks. The fourth man, badly wounded, crawled into the open and 
surrendered. 

A few minutes later the police officer in command of the pursuit 
party was questioning the wounded man. 

You’d never have caught us,” the captive said, if it hadn’t 
been for that box. Tor wouldn’t leave it : he said it was full of 
rupees or ammunition.” 

What box ? ” asked the mystified officer. 

^Mt’s in the cave, we brought it, Tor wouldn’t drop it. .but 

it kept us back .... it was very heavy ” The raider’s voice trailed 

away. 

The police officer walked across into the cave. He returned in 
a few minutes, with a queer smile on his face, and came over to where 
his junior was contemplating the bodies of the dead raiders. 

“ Well,” he said, '' he was a blackguard, was Tor, and we’re well 
rid of him. But he was a brave man according to his lights, a very 
brave man I should say, and I’m rather glad that he never knew and 
now presumably will never know . that he sacrificed his life in an 
attempt to carry off the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
complete in brass-bound walnut case !” 
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CAMBEAI, 1917 

By Captain F. Mackenzie, 15th Punjab Eeoiment. 

On 20tli November 1917 many regiments added anotlier name to 
tbeir roll of battle bonours, but to the Eoyal Tank Corps Cambrai 
was not another but battle bonour of tbe Great War. 

At Cambrai tbe existence of tbe Corps was at stake ; success meant 
retention and expansion, failure discredit beyond redemption. 

The immediate objective of the attack was the breaching of the 
Hindenburg Line between the St. Quentin Canal and Canal du Nord, 
and tbe responsibility for achieving this rested with the Tanks. The 
attack was a complete success and much has been written in praise 
of the Corps and the many stirring incidents which occurred that 
day; but the preparations for the battle, the secrecy observed, the 
surprise effected and co-operation between Tank and Infantry has 
been lost sight of. 

It is with these aspects rather than with the battle itself that it 
is proposed to deal in this article. 

Up to November 1917 the success of tanks had alvrays been 
impaired by the nature of the ground selected ; their debut had been 
made on the Somme in July 1916, the worst shell-stricken area in 
France ; the ground selected in the xiutumn of 1916 was no better ; 
attempts to mancBuvre in the Ypres Salient were usually defeated 
by mud and their final employment in the morass of Passchendaele 
after the torrential rain of 31st July 1917 was merely suicidal. 

In the Cambrai area tanks were given a fair deal, the ground 
generally speaking was good, but there was one obstacle, the 
Hindenburg Line, which it was impossible for tanks to cross 
without special equipment ; the second asset in the Cambrai Area 
was the possibility of surprise. 

The Fascine.— The span of a Mark IV tank was between 10 and 
11 feet, but it was known that the Hindenburg Line in parts was as 
much as 13 feet wide. To overcome the crossing difficulty a stepping 
stone was devised ; this consisted of a large fascine made of brush- 
wood over 4 feet in height and about 10 feet long; this fascine was 
secured by chains and when in position rode on the hood of the tank ; 
it was mechanically kept in position and its release "was effected by 
turning the handle of the releasing gear which was inside the tank. 
The function of this fascine was to roll forward over the nose of the 
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tank into tlie trench and to form a stepping stone for the tank to 

cross, by. ^ ■ 

The Box Formatiofi. — To make the most economic use of the 
fascines a system of leap-frogging tanks was introduced and given 
the name of “ The Box Formation/’ Treating the enemy’s defences 
three lines of trencheSj tanks were divided into sections of three 
moving in single file. Upon reaching the first trench the leader 
dropped his fascine into the trench, but without crossing swung left, 
and moving along the parapet engaged the enemy in that trench. 
Meanwhile, the second tank, using the stepping stone provided by the 
first, advanced straight to the selected crossing place in the second 
trench and there depositing its fascine swung left and repeated the 
tactics of the first tank. The third tank, using the stepping stones 
of the first and second, deposited its fascine in the third trench and 
peated the tactics of the other two. Finally, the first tank, having 
done all the damage it could to the enemy in the first trench, moved 
forward across the second and third trenches and halted on the far 
side of the third where it w^as joined by the other two ; the section 
being now united was ready to receive orders for a further advance. 
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Go-operation , — The . wire entanglement in front of tlie enemy 
main position was known to be very formidable and imtouched by 
shell fire. In order that the infantry in the attack should take full 
advantage of the track laid by the tank through the wire, rehearsals 
of Box Formation tactics were carried out behind the line by tank 
and Infantry battalions. Infantry platoons were detailed to follow 
each tank up to the point where their own tasks began and, to 
facilitate recognition, each tank carried a painted design on the 
petrol shield in rear. 

Naturally there were many instances where theory and practice 
did not agree. 

Blindfold in Battle . — In my own section there was one tank 
'which was engaged early by enemy machine-gun fire, the fire being 
directed at the fascine. Without doing serious damage it affected 
the release mechanism and when the Tank Commander turned the 
handle inside to roll his fascine into the trench the furthest it would 
go was on to the tracks in front of the driver’s window. 

The tank was now on the brink of the Hindenburg trench and 
the view forward was restricted to about 6 feet. The Tank Commander 
wisely backed and, swinging left, carried out the rest of his programme 
as best he could, eventually crossing where a direct hit from a heavy 
shell had destroyed both parapet and parados. On reaching an 
open incline on the far side the tank was put sharply into reverse and 
the fascine that refused to go forward rolled backward over the tail. 

Secrecy . — To ensure secrecy every move forward to the 
concentration area was carried out under cover of darkness. My 
own battalion moved from Bray on the Somme to Le Plateau, 
picking up fascines en route. Only those who have tried to drive 
an old Mark IV tank off a ramp on to an open truck in pitch dark 
with less than a foot to spare on either side can appreciate the difficulty 
and anxiety. There is only one greater form of anxiety and that is 
to drive the same tank backwards off the train in the dark, especially 
when you are furthest from the ramp and have the pleasure of 
negotiating eleven empty trucks before reaching the ramp. In spite of 
these difficulties statistics show that, except for a collision between a 
lorry and a tank at a level crossing, in which the lorry came off second 
best, no serious accident in the entraining and detraining movements 
occurred. 
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'Autumn 0 aM 0 Mj^a^ 6 .---FasMoiis change in camouflage as well 
as in other things. It was felt that the green nets with which we had 
covered our tanks during Summer wouldlook out of place in November, 
so fresh nets were issued into which were introduced autumnal tints 
of red and gold. These nets were looked upon by us as a necessary 
evil ; they weighed a great deal, occupied much space and were 
inflammable. During the night march from our detraining point at 
Heudicourt to the tankodrome nets were carried on the roof of each 
tank. The exhaust pipe also traversed the roof and it was not long 
before one of the nets caught alight and started a real bonfire. Every 
pyrene in the company was sent to extinguish it and we prayed that 
ohe enemy had not seen the remainder of us silhouetted against the 
blaze. 

The last 48 hours . — The move to the concentration area having 
been carried out secretly and successfully, no risk was run during the 
last two days of undoing the good work. The Parking place selected 
.‘or the tanks of my battalion was close beneath a high bank ; this 
enabled camouflage nets to be spread above, and clear of, the vehicle 
thereby disclosing no outline, which is the secret of good concealment 
from the air. Also, for several hours each day, the tanks remained 
in natural shadow caused by the bank. A guard of minimum 
strength remained in the vicinity, otherwise no one was allowed to 
approach the position during hours of day light. The result was so 
successful that no trace of the tanks could be seen in the photographs 
taken by our own special reconnaissance planes. Meanwhile, the 
troops were also kept under cover, my battalion was allotted quarters 
in the Catacombs of Heudicourt. Presumably they were the 
tunnels of a disused mine, but whether catacombs or mine it was, 
without doubt, the most depressing place to spend the two days 
before an engagement. Shortly before sunset we emerged from our 
“ tombs” and marched a couple of miles to the tanks. All night 
long the work of preparing for action went on. 

The bigger items included : — 

Ammunition . — ^Pilling the shell racks with 200 rds. of 6 pdr. 
ammunition. Loading magazines for four Lewis guns and issuing 
revolver ammunition. 

Petrol . — Pilling to capacity the seventy-gallon tank, all hand 
done from two-gallon tins. 

Pilling the forty -gallon radiator, also from two -gallon tins, 
and keeping a sharp look-out in the dark to see that a tin containing 
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water did not stray to the petrol filling party as happened to one 
imfortimate crew. Filling the drinking water tanks. 

Oil and Grease .' — The oiling and greasing of about eighty caps 
and rollers. 

Tracks.— Work ■ on the tracks was the most arduous. Every 
third plate in the track had to be fitted with a spud/’ or iron 
extension, wdiich gave the track a better grip in muddy ground. 

Spuds ” were mass production articles and often refused to fit the 
track especially if the latter was in any degree bent. With their 
hands numb with cold the crews spent hours each night wrenching 
and hammering, trying to persuade nuts and bolts to fit. After the 
spuds came the unditching beam, a huge iron-wood beam which wus 
positioned on rails at the tail of the tank, to be used as a last extremity 
if really wet ground w^as encountered, a cumbersome but very efficient 
device. 

Etceteras . — When the outside of the tank had been prepared for 
action and petrol, water, grease, oil and ammunition w^ere complete, 
it still remained to find room inside for the etceteras ” chief among 
which were the camouflage net, picks, shovels, periscopes, signalling 
shutters, smoke bombs, crowbars, food for the crew, a box of spare 
ammunition for the infantry, a cork mattress (use unknown) also for 
the infantry, great coats for the crew and last but not least a cage of 
carrier pigeons. Having now filled the tank from floor to roof it 
only remained to insert nine human beings complete with tin hats, 
equipment and gas masks and you get a picture of a tank as she went 
into action at the battle of Cambrai. 

Hi * ❖ ^ Hi 

The Action and After . — As stated earlier in this article it is not 
the writer’s intention to describe the battle as seen from a tank or 
to account for the mattress, much less the carrier pigeons. These 
and more important items will be recorded in sufficient detail in the 
'' Official History of the War 1917,’’ hut it may not be out of place to 
quote here the comments of a German critic, particularly where his 
remarks refer to the degree of surprise effected. The remarks are 
taken from 'hK’ritik des Weltkrieges ” written some years ago by 
that very able author Captain Hans Bitter. He writes : ‘'The 
British, following on their offensive in Flanders, delivered a subsidiary 
attack South-West of Cambrai. The German line in this sector was 
apparently secured against surprise by the strongly fortified Siegfried 
Line, and its extensive wire entanglements, and thus was only thinly 



held. Previous experience had stown tnat an anacK nexe 
be carried out after several days’ preparation by powerful masses of 
artillery so that there would be ample time to bring up the necessary 
reinforcements. But the British, in addition to their strategic aims, 
were about to carry out a new tactical experiment ; without making 
any attempt to blow a breach with artillery, they resolved to try 
and smash a gap with tanks. And they succeeded in so doing. The 
new device had this advantage over the former system, that it did 
away with the necessity for lengthy and obvious preparations before 
the ofiensive, for the tanks need only be brought forward to their 
jumping oS line the previous night. This formed the ideal method 

for a surprise offensive on a large scale. The 

attack came as the most complete of surprises ; the tanks overran or 
broke through our trenches and our infantry, and, following close 

behind them, caught the garrisons in their dugouts. this 

lesson (i.e., surprise) the German High Command took to heart with 
regard to the operations of 1918 but not, alas ! the lesson that the tank 
was the best and most effective method of securing Surprise.” 
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DEBT 

' By “ M. Stone.'' 

It Eas been ordained, and rightly, that it is the responsibility 
of the Commanding Officer to see that young officers live within their 
means. Rightly because no other person can possibly be held so 
responsible. From the aspect of professional training alone, this 
responsibility is justly placed Personal debt is scarcely a good 
basis on which to build sound training in administration and interior 
economy. Incidentally, no amount of argument can obscure the fact 
that an officer who cannot manage his own affairs is scarcely the one 
best fitted to direct and superintend the administrative affairs of others. 
Another aspect too is that the ever pressing incubus of debt must 
militate against the efficient performance of every duty. Debt is 
closely wrapped up with the Commanding Officer's responsibility for 
the training and efficiency of the young officer and the conclusion 
appears inevitable that these matters cannot be divorced one from the 
other. 

; But however it may be argued, the fact remains that the 

I Commanding Officer has been made responsible for steering his officers 

clear of debt. It may therefore be of interest to examine how he is 
: to carry out this duty and if he fails, how he should deal with debt 

cases. 

The reader will here note that if it is possible to carry out the duty 
any discussion of failure should not arise. Unfortunately the duty 
is at all times extremely difficult and it is not too much to say that in 
I many cases it is almost impossible to carry out. This is so because 

I of the one characteristic common to all debt cases ; the debtor will 

i prevaricate to the bitter end to conceal his financial condition. He 

frequently seconds this invariable characteristic by tortuous loan and 
credit manipulations which, when revealed, give rise to a wonder of 
I how one possessing such ^‘business" acumen should have so 

mismanaged his own affairs initially. For those who happily have not 
- had to deal with these cases the thought may arise that this common 

» characteristic of prevarication is surely due to wrong treatment. 

Do not dragoon the youngster or show him your distrust, you may 
say, but treat him as a man of honour. Point out to him the truly 





(а) The young officer took his first loan from a money-lender 
during his year’s attachment to a British unit in India. 
(This was only discovered after the debacle.) 

(б) On joining his Indian unit and at subsequent periods, he 

reported himself free of debt. 

(c) Until the discovery of his debt his social activities and 

general conduct gave no indication that he was living beyond 
his means. There were neither wine, women nor gambling. 

(d) After a period of years varying from 2 to 5 the thunderbolt 

arrived in the form of a Civil Court attachment of 50 jper 
cent, of the officer’s pay in satisfaction of a civil suit : 
usually in favour of a money-lender. 

The last stage is usually followed by a general rally of the vultures 
to the carcase. Word flashes round that credit is no longer good and 
the bills and claims come pouring in. It may or it may not be possible 
to rescue the officer, but before dealing with these possibilities reference 
will be made to the means which the Commanding Officer has to 
prevent the young officer’s first indiscretions, or having committed 
these, to save him before they become too serious. 

On first joining his Indian unit, the officer should be asked if he is 
free from debt. If some measure of his confidence can be won before 
this takes place and if the matter is dealt with sympathetically and 
tactfully, the officer who is in debt may respond to such treatment. 
The word “may” is used by design for experience goes to prove 
that he is normally too afraid to confess. Conditions are too much for 
him. He hates to confess his foolishness ; to start his career in his 
permanent unit under a cloud. He firmly believes too, that his debt 
is a small one which, with a little efiort, he can work off. How can 
the Commanding Officer arrive at the truth 1 It must be confessed 
that he has little chance at this stage if the culprit is determined to 
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be secretive. Occasionally, tbe young officer may give, a loophole by ■ 
laying claim to a private income or to an allowance which gives 
opportunity to ask for the production of proof from (i) Trustees, 
Solicitors or Bankers, and (u) Relatives. 

From the date of joining the Commanding Officer may take certain 
precautions such as — 

(a) Forbid the joining of Clubs during the first year or two. 

This is a drastic course and the more usual one is to limit 
his Club to one and his monthly bill to a specified sum. 

(b) The Club bill should be paid through the Mess bill ; the 

Commanding Officer inspecting the latter. His wine and 
stores account with the Mess can also be limited in amount. 

(e) He can be ordered to make up and submit each month a 
statement of expenditure backed up by his bank pass book 
and cheque book. 

Bur here again, there is no conclusively satisfactory evidence. 
It is usual that the greater the debt, the greater the determination 
and resource used to conceal it, for it is relatively simple to conduct 
operations outside the orbit of a bank account. The latter may 
occasionally give a clue, ie., suspicious lump sum credits offset by 
abnormal expenses. Generally speaking, the Commanding Officer 
is in an invidious position for rarely is more than a portion of the 
evidence before him until the day when the denouement arrives. 
Even then, the extent of the liabilities is difficult to assess for the 
debtor conveniently forgets everything so far not brought to light and 
is both surprised '' and apologetic with each new debt disclosed. 

If at this, or any preceding stage, it would appear possible to 
rescue the officer from funds provided by relatives, bank cover 
for overdraft guaranteed by the other officers, etc.), there is one 
action which is imperative and which should be taken forthwith. 
The money-lenders must be fought in Court. There are usually 
several of these owing to their successive importunities having forced 
the young officer to borrow from Peter to pay Paul.” And, by the 
way, ''Paul” is rarely completely paid off. He merely receives 
something on account from the sum borrowed from " Peter,” and so 
the process continues throughout the whole range of the Apostles. 
The money-lenders claims must be contested on two counts; 
firstly, to establish that the interest is extortionate and the whole 
claini wqnscionahle, and secondly, to cause the full amount ad judged 
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to be owed, capital and interest, to be fixed in tbe decree after wbicb 
no fertber interest may be permitted in law to accrue except such 
as the Court decides. The decreed sums should then be paid into 
Court which automatically rescinds any attachment orders on the 
officer’s pay. 

As soon as an officer is discovered to be in debt, there is only one 
reasonable course for a Commanding Officer to take. He must 
directly assume control of the financial transactions of the officer and 
officially place him under certain restrictions. This applies whether 
the officer can he rescued or not. In the former case he must be made 
to repay by a monthly fixed sum, wholly or in part, the funds made 
available to him. In the latter case, the officer is '' down and out,” 
resignation usually follows and his resources must, in his own interests, 
be conserved with miserly niggardliness. A convenient method of 
exercising this control and of imposing the limitations is on the 
following lines : — 

(a) A detailed budget of maximum monthly expenditure should 

be drawn up for the officer. 

(b) Based on (a), an Adjutant’s written order will be handed 

to the officer specifying precisely the limits of this 
expenditure and in how far his freedom of movement is 
circumscribed, if at all. It will contain an order for the 
resignation from Clubs, etc., and any restrictions on visits 
to cinemas, races, etc. 

(c) The officer will write a letter to his bank, countersigned by 

the Commanding Officer, to the effect that in future his 
account will only be operated upon by cheques signed by 
both himself and his Commanding Officer, and will contain 
the proviso that the order is not revocable except by 
another written request similarly countersigned by his 
Commanding Officer. 

These steps completed, the officer must he under no. misunder- 
standing as regards his position vis-a-vis the Adjutant’s written 
order, i.e,, disobedience of its terms brings him within the scope of the 
Army Act. 

To follow any contrary course such as relying on the personal 
honour of the officer in question to live within his means and at the 
same time to repay part of his debt, is not only taking unjustifiable 
risks ; unjustifiable because past conduct lends no belief to support 
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tlie possibility ; but it robs the officer of tie best aid that can bo 
given to Mm at tMs juncture. The course suggested removes from 
him the strain of attempting to square his finances, at which he has 
already proved his inaptitude, and with this burden removed from 
his mind he has opportunity to devote himself whole-heartedly (and 
probably gratefully) to his military duties. 

If it has been possible to procure funds for the rescue of the 
officer, then great care should be exercised in making disbursements. 
Not every claim need be, or indeed should be, paid in full Certain 
categories are susceptible of settlement at figures considerably lower 
than those claimed and, in fact, the funds may be so small as to 
render no other course possible. As a first step to approaching this 
matter, the debts should be listed under some such headings as 
follows : — 

(а) Court decrees. 

(б) Debts of honour, i.e., Mess and Club bills. 

(c) Loans from private persons (usually the most difficult of all 

to discover). 

(d) Tradesmen’s accounts. 

The first and second categories must be paid in full, with this 
proviso that where funds are especially small, club committees might 
be asked to forego the subscriptions due. The third should be paid 
in full if this course is possible, but without interest. The last should 
be treated as a '' part payment in full settlement ” category. There 
is nothing unusual or innately dishonest in this. Bad debts are a 
normal and recognised concomitant of trading and the Trade is 
usually only too willing to see settlement of an otherwise bad debt at 
a price which, while giving no profit, at least entails no loss. It is 
usually reasonable to deduct from 30 to 40 per cent, from such bills. 
The trader’s assent is normally forthcoming when an outline of the 
case is explained to him and it is made clear that funds are strictly 
limited. The trader’s alternatives is to incur legal expenses in 
fighting the case which leaves him no better off. There is one point 
here worthy of special mention. Every receipt should bear the 
words “ Received the sum of so and so rupees in full satisfaction for all 
goods received and services rendered up to so and so date. The 
three words in italics alone have the requisite legal force to prevent 
any future claim being substantiated on these debts, i.e., they render 
null and void any claim to an unpaid balance on those debts^ 
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Tlie last aspect of these lamentable cases to consider is the action 
to be taken when rescue of the young ofScer is impossible. It is at 
once apparent that if the of&cer remains in the service he will never 
be free from debt. On the contrary, the tally of debt will accumu- 
late to fabulous dimensions under the weight of which the officer will 
rapidly cease to be of military value. With his pay under constant 
attachment up to 50 per cent, he will be unable to maintain his 
position as an officer. Resignation becomes inevitable not only as the 
only avenue of escape but as providing the opportunity to start anew 
elsewhere. In this case, the onus of settling debts of honour, such 
as Club and Mess bills, falls upon the remaining officers and for this 
purpose the Commanding Officer is justihed in collecting from the 
debtor officer certaia assets, viz . • 

(a) His military arms, equipment and accoutrements (for 

sale). 

(b) 50 per cent, of any privilege leave pay he may be entitled 

to after leaving India and immediately prior to the date 
of resignation. 

(c) 60 per cent, of any gratuity. 

If tbe officer’s pay is under Court attacbment, wbicli is almost 
inevitable, the sums under (b) and (c) should not be drawn in India. 
The Court attachment has no force outside India and, therefore, purely 
from the point of view of collecting the maxima assets, they should be 
drawn outside India. Similar to the Bank letter already referred to, 
the officer should sign a letter to the Military Secretary, India Office, 
directing that 50 per cent, of (b) and (c) be withheld by him and 
remitted direct to his Commanding Officer. {N. B , — The amount 
of 50 per cent, is the maximum permitted to be withheld in this 
manner.) The letter will be countersigned by the Commanding Officer 
and will contain the guarding clause to the effect that its provisions 
are not revocable except by written order countersigned by the 
Commanding Officer. 

As regards passage on resignation, a Lee Concession passage 
cannot be used but normally Army Headquarters will grant a second 
class rail and steamer ticket from the unit to the port of disembarkation 
overseas. Eequest for this must accompany the letter forwarding 
the officer’s request to resign. Money must therefore be produced for 
travelling expenses and for rail fare on disembarkation. This the 
unit must provide. It should be handed to the officer together with 
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a detailed statement of the items on wHch expenditure has been ■ 
calculated. , 

Most articles appearing in the Journal follow the admirable 
practice of concluding with a recoinmendation or a solution. The 
effort will now be made but with the greatest diffidence, for the 
problem bristles with difficulties. Before putting suggestions 
forward it is desired to stress that we are not necessarily dealing with 
knaves ; far from it. The typical case is the youngster, almost yet 
a boy, who has never previously had exclusive charge of his own 
finances. He receives a monthly income which, at first sight, appears 
to him to be comparative wealth. He may be, and probably is, deter- 
mined to live within his means, but he finds little if any help in past 
experience to assist him in coping with the strange conditions of life in 
India. No matter hoW advised, it is difficult for him to realise the full 
import of changed money values in this country ; that there never is 
a ^ ^ normal month ; that there is only one general plane of expendi- 

ture for Europeans. He finds himself spending Es. 50 or slightly 
more than he receives each month. With the approach of the 
time for him to join his Indian unit, the Bank becomes less and less 

amenable.. he may require some new kit a little 

loan on “note of hand'' easily repaid when he gets a 

hundred a month more in the Indian Army. Poor fool, he never 
seems to realise the devastating consequences of 6 per cent, compound 
interest a month. And it may be of interest to note that when an 
officer has crashed finally and his accounts are examined it becomes 
clear how little he has got out of the tens of thousands of debt standing 
in favour of money-lenders. Very often, he has in cold fact spent very 
little more than an officer struggling along on his pay : “ spent " in the 
sense of receiving goods or service for money paid, or rather, owed. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that many might be saved if only 
they started on their career with a small reserve to tide them over 
the first year or so when they are finding their feet. £100/- in the 
first year would have saved many careers ultimately wrecked through 
debt. 

And for the suggestions aiming at rendering these lamentable 
cases less frequent. These are given below and the intention under- 
lying them is to afford assistance to Commanding Officers of the 
Indian Army in carrying out an invidious and extremely difficult 
duty ; a duty which the vast maj ority conscientiously attempt to carry 
■ IS ■ ■ 







out loyally and thoroughly : — 

(а) Before leaving Sandhurst training should be given in the 
keeping of private accounts. The method of budgeting, the difference 
between “capital” and “recurring ” expenditure should be 
explained ; and the necessity for budgeting to leave a credit balance 
be stressed. He should be taught to relate the private account book 
with his bank pass book and his cheque book. Apart from the 
particular object for this, the training would give a good basis for the 
cadets’ future responsibilities in army administration. 

On a suitable occasion the true meaning of foreign money-lender’s 
terms of business and their devastating consequences to the debtor 
should be well brought home to the cadets. 

(б) During his first year of service in India, both British Army 
and I. A. U. L. officers, should be most carefully shepherded. It is 
within the knowledge of the writer that the great majority of British 
units loyally attempt this. But advice and guidance should again 
be reinforced by instruction. The young officer should be made to 
submit, on the first of each month, his accounts for the last month 
and his budget for the next. The irksomeness of this action will 
be nullified if it is treated as military training ; the first step in 
administration. 
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THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN . ■ ,■ 

By Major H. C. Westmorland, d.s.o.,. 

The Hampshire Regiment. 

In the winter of 1914 the available military forces of the Empire 
were occupied in defending the Channel ports and in protecting our 
oil interests at the head of the Persian Gulf. Dominion resources in 
man-power had not, as yet, been developed, but in November the some 
year the first Australasian contingent had already embarked for 
Egypt. ■ 

The situation in December, a deadlockin the West and uniniportai:t 
advances by Russian forces in the East, demanded an immediate 
military success if certain hesitant neutrals, in particular Italy and 
the Balkan states, were to be induced to take up arms on behalf of the 
Allies. The entry of Turkey into the war at the end of October had 
complicated matters by depriving us of direct communication with 
Russia and by forcing us to detain troops in Egypt to protect the 
Suez Canal. It became necessary, therefore, to review the situation 
with a view to the possibilities of employing forces offensively in the 
Near East. 

The new theatre of operations was virtually decided by the 
necessity for relieving pressure on the Russian forces in the Caucasus, 
and the maintenance of sea communications with this same ally, who 
was already suffering from a shortage of war material of all kinds. 
To comply with the principle of Concentration it was first of all 
necessary to decide the front on which it was considered that the 
decisive effort should be made. After that it was for the military 
experts to say whether our resources were equal to any additional 
efforts in subsidiary theatres. 

Unfortunately the Government organisation for war had not yet 
been perfected. The War Council, with the Prime Minister as 
chairman, still resembled more a Parliamentary committee than a 
body responsible for far-reaching military deeisions. Military and 
Naval experts, although in attendance, formed no part of the War 
Council at this period, and their views were not prominent in the 
deliberations. The Secretary of State for War seems to have usurped 
the functions of the General Staff, although this may have been due tq 
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tbe fact that this body was not yet in a position correctly to examine 
the whole field of strategy. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
Sir Charles Douglas, had died in October 1914, and had been replaced 
by an officer whose personality seems to have been eclipsed bj* Lord 
Kitchener. Further, all the most experienced officers of the General 
Staff had gone to France in August with the Expeditionary Force. 
Consequently it was difficult for Ministers of the War Council to judge 
the correctness or otherwise of the strategical ideas that were 
conceived. 

It was under these conditions that the decision of 24th February 
1915 was arrived at. Military forces were to be employed to assist 
the Navy in forcing the passage of the Dardanelles without due 
consideration as to either the forces required for the operation or as to 
whether such forces, as on the face of it seemed necessary, were 
indeed available. It was not known that a Turkish force of nearly 

200.000 was ready to defend Constantinople. It was thought that 

75.000 men, irrespective of their state of training, were sufficient to 
overcome the resistance of an enemy known to be stubborn in 
defensive operations. The imperfection of the intelligence and the 
general disregard of the strategical preliminaries advocated in our 
Field Service Regulations (F. S. R. Vol. II, Sec. 18, para. 2) were not 
to be without dire consequences. 

Th choice of Constantinople as an objective was strategically 
sound. This is borne out by the effect of the Naval attack of 18th 
March which, in the opinion of competent observers, was confidently 
expected to cause a revolution at the Turkish capital and the Germans 
present there feared that Turkey would conclude a separate peace. 
If the Turks had evacuated their capital they would have been unable 
to continue the war. They would have been cut off from their own 
meagre arsenals, which were situated just outside Constantinople, 
and supplies of war material from Germany could not have reached 
them. 

Although it was on 24th February that military action was decided 
on, it was not till 10th March that the 29th Division, on whom it 
rested whether operations were possible or not, received orders to 
proceed to Mudros. It is remarkable that the General Staff at the 
War Office were not informed until the following day that these 
operations were intended, although the C. I. G. S. was present at the 
conference of 24th February. The result of this omission wgs 
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eventually to delay tlie conceiitration. The warning' in our Regula- 
tions (F. S. R. VoL II, Sec. 18, para. 4) that any miscalculations in the 
strategical concentration may be fatal, was to be amply justifiod. ■ ' 

The instructions given to Sir Ian Hamilton on appointment as 
Commander-iii-Chief (Official History — Appendix I) are a curious 
mixture of instructions from the Government and military orders. In 
any case no such assistance as is enumerated in Field Service Regula- 
tions (yoL II, Sec. 5, para. 1) was afforded the commander and his 
remark that “ The instructions seemed vague,” (Gallipoli Diary) 
was quite justifiable. Information about the strength of the enemy 
was uncertain, Bulair was incorrectly stated to be vital to the Turkish 
commimications on the peninsula, and finally there was no plan of 
campaign beyond an instruction not to land in Asia Minor. 

On 18th March, at Tenedos, Sir Ian Hamilton was informed by 
General Paris that the Naval Division had not been embarked so as 
to be able to land in fighting order on an open beach. His transports 
would have to be entirely reloaded. This could not be done at any 
place nearer than Alexandria. Thus it was that at a time when the 
dispositions of the enemy defending the Dardanelles were still faulty 
and not under German direction (Liman von Sanders assumed 
command on 24th March), the transports containing the troops were 
moving away from the scene of their future employment. On the 
arrival of the 29th Division at Alexandria on 28th March it was found 
that these troops also had been embarked without regard to tactical 
considerations. One of the infantry battalions had been embarked 
in four different vessels. Guns had been loaded in one vessel, their 
ammunition in a second, and, in some cases, the fuzes in a third. 

But these were not the only handicaps under which Sir Ian 
Hamilton laboured. The delay in appointing the Commander (llth 
March) had prevented him from assembling his staff in time to accom- 
pany him. Thus his ‘‘A”' and Q ’’ advisers were absent when he 
most urgently wanted them. Later, Sir Ian was to discover important 
deficiencies in the organisation and equipment of his force. There 
was no G. H. Q. signal company. High explosive shell was 
non-existent and there was no material or skilled labour for the building 
of piers. Added to all the disadvantages of delay caused by the 
disembarkation of the force at Alexandria was the loss of secrecy. The 
composition and destination of the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force was proclaimed throughout the Egyptian press and soon 
become known by the enemy General Staff. 
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Ie the orders for the landing the intention of the commander is 
not stated, but from the instructions issued by 6. H. Q. it is clear that 
the big drive was to be made at Helles where the 29th Division were 
to land. The landing of the Anzac Corps at 6aba Tepe was with the 
idea of gaining positions from which the retreat of the Turkish forces 
from Helles could be prevented. Although it was known that the 
Turkish General Staff were expecting a landing at the South West 
corner of the peninsula, the region was selected largely because the 
Navy favoured this part of the plan as likely to assist their efforts in 
clearing the minefields. Furthermore, the ground over which the 
troops were to advance was not defiladed by high ground near the 
shore, as in many other possible landing places. 

The initial landings were to be made from men-of-war, except 
in the case of the “ River Clyde. ’ Although this involved the 
transfer of troops from transports, it was clahned that with their more 
reliable crews and protection from shell fire there was less likelihood 
of things going wrong. Troops were to be transferred near Imbros 
and Tenedos and brought thence in men-of-war. 

The French force was ordered to land at Kum Kale with the 
intention of confusing the Turks and preventing them establishing 
field batteries to fire on the Helles beaches from the Asiatic shore. 
The Naval Division was to carry out a feint landing at Bulair and the 
French at Besika Bay. 

The final objective for the Anzacs was given as Mai Tepe, a hill 
some four miles in shore overlooking the Narrows, while the 29th 
Division were to penetrate to a hill called Achi Baba, six miles from 
the toe of Helles. 

The plan at Helles differed slightly from that at Anzac wdiere 
there was to be a surprise night landing. In the southern landing 
there was to be a half hour’s bombardment at daybreak, under cover 
of which the troops were to land. There was to be no general reserve. 
The plan seems rather far-reaching considering the very limited 
reconnaissances that had been possible and the shortage of guns and 
artillery ammunition which must be felt directly the enemy effected 
a concentration. In view of the hazardous nature of the operation 
it is surprising that no alternative plan was considered which would 
meet a situation such as actually occurred, a partial success at the 
landing places selected for the British force. This was to lead to a 
temporary state of indecision on the evening of the landing at Anzac 
(Gaba Tepe) which delayed the landing of troops at a critical period. 
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Tile absence of a general reserve was to deprive the commander 
of liieans to exploit any initial success. Possibly, a shortage of small 
sea-craft would have delayed the effect of the Commander-in-Chief h 
intervention in this way, but it seems that too large a proportion of 
the French force was employed in the Asiatic landing. 

A point which merits attention is the load which each man was to 
carry into the battle. Marching order with packs, 200 rounds of 
S. A. A., one day’s ration and two days’ iron rations. A load of 80 lbs. 
seems scarcely suitable for men who would probably have to wade 
ashore and scale cliffs about 100 feet high. It appears, however, 
throughout the plan that the degree of enemy resistance expected was 
not consistent with recent experiences of the British force at Basra. 

The plan of landing the force at three points has been criticised 
as violating the principle of concentration. Against this the view 
may be advanced that the three landings might immobilise the enemy 
and prevent his concentrating until such time as the whole force had 
landed. With present-day knowledge it seems that a landing in 
force between Gaba Tepe and Siivla, combined with feints at other 
possible landing places, would have held the most chance of success, 
and might have enabled the Commander to have controlled the initial 
landing and exploit success better than was the case on 25th April 
1915. 

The support of infantry by naval guns, without adequate and 
efficient aircraft, must be classed as a dangerous experiment. 
Co-operation implies knowledge of the capabilities and limitations of the 
supporting arms; the army was not trained for such methods. 
As however the C.-in-C. was not supplied with the necessary artillery 
there was nothing else to be done. P ossibly a timed programme 
for the Anzac landing would have produced better results than 
the arrangements made, which resulted in no ship opening fire for over 
twelve hours after the first troops had set foot on shore. 

The foregoing remarks are not intended to belittle the judgment 
or deeds of soldiers and statesmen. Much controversy has rapd 
round the campaign which makes its study all the more interesting. 
Many of the criticisms are hypothetical but many are too real, and 
mistakes led to the sacrifice of valuable lives. It is our duty to study 
the causes of failure and the mistakes that led to it. 




■EXPERIENCES IN LAPLAND AND KARELIA 

By BEiaABiER-GENERAL E. G. Marsh, c.M.a., 

LATE 9th Gurkhas. 

It is a matter of everyday experience for officers of the Indian 
Army to find themselves in command of soldiers of other races, far 
from the beaten track. 

An experience of this kind, on an exceptional scale, befell several 
of ns when, at the end of 1917, the Russian front on which we had 
been serving disintegrated. It happened in this way. 

To quote the Secretary of State for War — 

After Lenin and Trotsky had signed a shameful peace whereby 
they betrayed their country and falsified its engagements to its Allies, 
and whereby they liberated more than a million Germans to come 
over and attack our people in the west — after that fateful event 
in history had occurred, there was a Czech army of about two corps 
made up of prisoners taken from the Austrians by the Russians, 
whose hearts were always on the side of the Allies ; and this army 
refused to continue any longer with the Bolsheviks in Russia, and 
demanded to be set free from Russia and to make its way over to 
the western front, where it could continue the struggle ^ ^ ^ ^ 
After an attempt to secure the exodus of this army by Vladivostock 
it was proposed that they should cut their way out by Viatka to 
Archangel. There was the danger of Archangel becoming a 
submarine base for the Germans, and the danger of the loss of all that 
great mountain of stores we had accumulated there in order to keep 
that means of contact withRussia; and for all these reasons, combined 
with the fact that it was hoped the Czechs would make their way out 
by that route, the Allies in 1918, as an essential military operation 
and as part of the war, decided to occupy Archangel and Murmansk 
and put an inter-allied force on shore there.’’ 

This force, consisting of some six hundred officers and men, sailed 
from Newcastle towards the end of June. Its mission and destination 
had been kept a profound secret and it was not until we had rounded 
North Cape that junior ranks on board learned where we were going. 

W e carried a company of infantry, a machine-gun company and two 
sections of sappers. These were under the command of Major-General 
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C. Maynard and^weie intended to, assist, .the.local Russian garrisons,, 
with the clearly expressed approTal of the central govemiiient, to 
deny the use of the warm water ports of Murmansk and Petchenga 
German submarines. 

There were also a number of officers destined for Archangel 
when the ice should clear ; these were to raise a local force of 
Russians for the protection of the military stores above-mentioned 
and for the assistance of the Czech corps, whose arrival there might 
still be hoped for. 

General Poole, with a detachment of Royal Marines and certain 
allied units, awaited us in Murmansk. 

We landed there at the end of June. The port w^as a mere 
collection of log huts ; there were no great warehouses or customs 
sheds such as are found in all large commercial ports, fit for the 
temporary shelter of men and stores. But the climate ’was perfect 
and our detachments were not to stay long at the base. 

From Murmansk southwards for eight hundred miles ran a single 
line of railway, through low forests and granite-strewn swamps, 
over hundreds of wooden bridges and culverts. Hurriedly constructed 
during the first two years of the war as a strategic necessity for 
supplying and communication with Russia, this line was now to 
prove to considerable use to the Allies, as will he shown. 

At the time of our arrival its locomotives were rusting, and its 
rolling-stock idle, except where allied detachments used its coaches 
and wagons as barracks, eyed mistrustfully by the Russian rail 
defence troops from their log huts. 

At Kandalaksha, about 175 miles from our base, lay a far 
travelled Serb battalion and alongside it, also in railway wagons, a 
weary group of French artillery, once part of a military mission to 
Roumania. 

Twenty-five miles further south, at the fishing hamlet of Knyajaya 
Guba, under a dozen Russian officers, were some five hundred red ” 
Finns, who had recently been driven out across their own frontier, 
sixty miles distant, by Mannerheim's '' white army of Liberation 
and its German allies, and who were now acquiring the status of a 
foreign legion in the Russian army. Their employment by us against 
the red troops of Russia and simultaneously against the white 
Finn invaders of Karelia seems one of the strangest of the many 
paradoxes that the war produced. 
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fifty miles the little railway ran on to the south — short of ballast, 
engines deteriorating, — the line now traversing more fertile and 
populated country as it left behind it the tundras of Karelia and 
made its way down to Petrograd and '' red ’’ Russia. 

The arrival of our six hundred fighting men, with food, clothing 
and arms, put new heart into these detachments, and prompt action 
taken by our commander not only prevented bloodshed at the outset 
but cleared up an ambiguous political situation. 

The Soviet government had definitely invited us and had pro- 
mised the Czech corps free passage through Russia to the sea. On 
the other hand, there were twenty-five thousand German troops in 
Finland and seventy-five thousand more on the opposite shore of the 
Baltic, within striking distance of Petrograd, available for enforcing 
the views of the German general staflE upon the Soviet government. 
Ludendorff in his War Memories (II. 654) has since then told the story 
from the German point of view. 

At any rate, the Soviet attitude towards us and our Czech allies 
suddenly changed to open enmity. Orders were sent to the local 
government at Murmansk to drive us back into the sea, and the orders 
were followed up by trains full of red troops. But they were 
just too late. 

As the first train-load from Petrograd arrived at Kandalaksha on 
the 28th of June, they were met by General Maynard in person with 
an escort of Lewis gunners hacked by the allied detachments at that 
station. They were promptly detrained and, for the time being, told 
they could go no further. 

Like sensible men, they accepted the inevitable and betook them- 
selves to their comrades’ comfortable log barracks in the village. But 
their leaders vrent to the telegraph office, and the government line, as 
yet not in our hands, eoiiveyed the news to their headquarters. The 
gloves were off. 

General Maynard now placed me in command of the allied troops 
at Kandalaksha with orders to organize the district, and continued 
his venturous journey southwards to Kem where, as events proved, he 
detrained further contingents of ■ ^ red ” reinforcements. 
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He left with me Captain Mackie of the macliine-gun, eompaiiy as 
adjutant, Major Utterton for supply duties, Lieutenant Dicks, wlio 
spoke Russian, for railway transport work, several officers from 
the ilrchangel group for ordnance and other duties, and Major Burton 
wdth a dozen other officers for duty with the Finn Legion. Dicks 
was a good fisherman, the rivers were full of salmon and, though we 
were often to be short of rations, w^e were always well supplied with 
fresh fish. 

The next two days and nights, for in the Arctic Circle during 
summer the sun shines brightly at night, were spent in making the 
acquaintance of the French and Serbs and of Russian local officials, 
in arranging for special facilities on the railway and in the two 
telegraph departments, civil and military, and in exploring the 
neighbourhood. In these preliminaries Lieutenant Calder, R.N.V.R., 
wdiohadbeen at Kandalaksha for some time on intelligence duty, was 
a useful guide. 

On the evening of the 1st July, after having sent Burton and his 
officers to Kiiyajaya Giiba on their delicate mission of taking over 
the Finn colony from the Russians, we were collecting ’wagons for 
the despatch of a French battery and a second Serb company with two 
platoons of British infantry to Kern, when the GeneraFs train 
returned. He had now definitely decided that all armed Russians, 
Finns or others, likely to hamper his operations, were to deported 
by rail out of the area in our occupation. 

He therefore ordered me to arrest the six leaders of the red ^ 
troops whom he had detrained at Kandalaksha two days before, to 
disarm the remainder, about three hundred and fifty men now sulking 
in their barracks near the port, to entrain and ration them, and 
send them south under escort. This task was quickly and tactfully 
carried out by the Serbs. 

We learned later that as the deported reds ' \ travelled south 
from Kern they burned several hundreds of the wooden railway bridges 
behind them, thereby necessitating a walk of many weary miles for 
the several parties of their comrades wdio followed in the next few 
weeks, soldiers, sailors and, unfortunately for iis, workmen who 
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.prevented such movement would be" frozen over, and the cou,iitr,yside 
would be passable anywhere with , ski. But for the present, with the 
sea held on our left flank and with the railway bridges destroyed 
for twenty-live miles south of Soroka, sudden attack by any large 
force was out of the question. 

The local administrative problem was now comparatively simple. 
We could without interference establish military control over 
telegraph and telephone offices and in rail defence posts hitherto 
occupied by Russians. The Serbs were specially suitable for these 
duties, being able to make themselves understood by the local 
people. 

The readiness with which Colonel Mariiikovich responded to the 
demands made upon his battalion for detachinents was beyond 
praise. 

It was, of course, obvious that until the country became settled 
our long, single line of communications, with its numerous wooden 
bridges, might be constantly interrupted by red partizans, armed 
with matches and a few bundles of dry reeds. 

It was natural therefore to turn to the sea for a possible alternative 
line of supply and communication, at any rate during the summer. 
But we had no ships for purely military work and the Navy was too 
busy to detach force for problematic necessities. 

When therefore Calder, n'owport-control officer, telephoned that a 
red ’’ ship was coming into harbour, it seemed that here was the 
begiiining of our wished for auxiliary marine service. The steamship 
“ Novaya Zemlya ’V all unaware that a Serb picquet was on the 
quay avraiting her arrival, came into port and tied up alongside. 

She was quietly boarded and her captain apprised of the recent 
change in relations between us and his government. His acceptance 
of the situation was justified almost immediately by the arrival of 
H. M. S. Attentive (Captain Altham, r. n.), who anchored in the 
bay a few hundred yards away. 

Coming ashore and learning of the work now in hand, Captain 
Altham got into touch with Kern by direct telegraphic apparatus and, 
hearing that the red disarmament had not gone smoothly and 
that his help at that port was needed, he left at once with H. M. yacht 
'vKathleen {Commander Richardson, r.n.), for the southern 
theatre of operations. 
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Our new acc|uisitioii,, witli a guard of ten Serbs on board to ensure 
her return, was then sent to Knyajara Giiba with orders there to 
embark three platoons of Burton's Finns and to tour the western ports 
of the White, Sea,, to collect recruits and to bring- back otlier ships, 
boats, stores, of . coal and' timber, and. anything -likely to be useful. 

This venture proved the occasion of a pleasant surprise to tlie 
General a, few days later when he. came down again from Murmansk. 
He .embarked at Handalaksha in the trawler Sarpedon ** and 
joining H. ,M. S. Attentive '' at Soroka found the.re..Captain Althani 
completing the clearance of undesirables and the confiscation of arms. 
He also found there fifty Finns, ed~devmit '' red.s,'' smartly turned out 
in khaki under one of their own officers, taking part in the naval 
landing-party s operations, and this at so early a stage of their career 
as an allied unit. 

The I'Novaya Zemlaya's ’’ first mission under the Red Ensign was 
carried out promptly and efficiently. Within ten days she and her 
mixed crew, for little love was lost between Serbs and Finns, duly 
returned to Kandalaksha with a hundred Finn recruits and four tugs, 
which the Kavy allowed us to keep for military use. But the 
Novaya Zemlaya ’ was an ice-breaker and she was needed elsewhere. 

The four tugs, '' Content Spokoini./' “ Mitrofan and 
Tolstik,’’ were allotted to various duties, for communication with 
the many small hamlets dotted along the deep-water creeks and 
inlets, for reconnaissance, recruiting and propaganda, and for the 
search for timber and stores for barrack constiuction. 

There were very large stores of timber at Soroka at the soiith- 
west corner of the White Sea, and that important port was now occupied 
by a Serb detachment. The damaged railway bridges between 
Soroka and Kem were repaired and our armoured train from Kem 
reinforced the Soroka garrison. 

For the time being the large number of damaged bridges south of 
Soroka were left as they were ; it seemed unlikely that either side 
would need them, for the reconnaissances which our commander 
pushed forward in the direction of Petrograd found no '' red ’’ 
activity and, on our part, no advance into Russia was contemplated. 

Early in July General Maynard increased my administrative 
area so as to include the troops at Kem. It therefore coincided 
practically with the tract known as Karelia, extending from Imandra, 
sixty miles north of Kapdalaksha, to Soroka in th© south, and to the 
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Finnish frontier in the west, and was roughly about twice the size 
of Wales. 

In the south-west of this area he had entrusted to Colonel Woods 
the raising of local levies for a unit to be called the Karelian Eegiment. 
It was a county of lakes and rushing rivers, with a scattered population 
of independent, sturdy hunters and fishermen. To these the idea 
of voluntary service in defence of their homes, and the prospect of 
substantial rations, proved so popular that recruits came in faster 
than they could be entertained, clothed, armed a nd trained. 

Their commander’s personality and methods were largely 
responsible for this awakening of a practical patriotism and were 
entirely responsible for creating from it an eqyrit-de-coqys. 

Their regimental badge, a shamrock, cut out of ration tins, and 
kept in a state of polish that would not have slianied a guardsman, 
came- to be regarded as a kind of fetish. Their enthusiasm surpassed 
our hopes, but, on account of their numbers, their demands upon our 
scanty treasury and our then meagre depots of supply, difEcult 
enough to resist and to cheek, were even harder to comply with. 

They were rough-and-ready people, and respect for such details 
as vouchers, present states, and the army forms and returns which 
help brigadiers and departmental officers to exercise check and control 
had no part in their mentality. 

But the honour of Karelian quartermasters was kept as 
untarnished as the badges they wore, and short was the shrift that 
their own courts -martial meted out to traffickers in rations. 

The regiment was, in the first instance, practically an independent 
unit, though it was not long before it received its orders, as it drew 
its supplies, through the district command. Its depot was at Kem, 
but its commander was usually on the Finn frontier. 

The Finn Legion whose headquarters were at Knyajaya Guba 
was a somewhat similar unit, charged with a similar duty, frontier 
patrol and defence. But its officers and men were imbued with a 
different ideal, a consuming devsire to return to Finland . Thankful as 
they were for British service and the food and protection that came 
with it, and too hard worked to brood on political grievances, they 
looked on that service only as a means of getting back to their homes. 
They vaguely hoped to do this in the van of a conquering army. 
Their exile ended however in another way, a year later, through 
British inediation with the Finn government , 
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The Eussian offi.cers under whom the Finns had originally been 
collected found employment elsewhere, and the men took at once to 
the methods of discipline introduced by Burton, whose soldiering had 
been learned in the Canadian Border Mounted Police. 

Like most British officers placed in charge of fighting men of other 
races, Burton immediately and fervidly adopted a kind of seccmd 
nationality, becoming in sympathy more Finn than the Finn, and 
gaining in return an admiration amounting to veneration. 

The Finns, w^ith their training depot on the coast only a few miles 
from district headquarters, came under the eye of control more efiec* 
tively than the Karelians, and partook of a larger share in the routine 
of headquarters. They provided carrier transport for reconnaissance 
parties across the rocky swamps, lakes and forest, to the Finn 
frontier, fatigues for loading and unloading clothing, rations, ordnance 
stores and timber, by sea and rail, for hewing and bringing in logs 
for barracks and fuel, and so on. 

Their recruiting field being limited, the Finns fighting tactics 
differed from those of the Karelians. They were the first troops 
to meet the white Finn intruders on our side of the frontier and 
drew first blood but, as a rule, they tried to take prisoners and convert 
them. They were not, as the Karelians were at this time, avenging 
the invasion of their homes, 

A third locally raised unit was the Slav-British Legion. Eecruits 
were of pure Eussian nationality and the material was scarce. 
Depots were established at all our larger posts. At Kandalaksha the 
Eussians were attached to the Serb battalion under the special 
care of the adjutant, Captain Skekich who, in fact, had enlisted most 
of them, hunting indefatigably in timber yards, workshops, and in 
fishing hamlets. But this unit never reached large numbers. As the 
country settled down, a Eussian force raised by General Zvegintseff 
came into being and took the place of the old rail defence corps. 

At the beginning of July therefore, the brigade, as yet in embryo, 
consisted of the three units above described, the Serb battalion, the 
French field artillery, a wireless station, brought by a Finn from 
Eiissia and at that time of little use, an armoured train improvised 
at Kem, and a proportion of British marines, sappers, infantry and 
machine-gunners. 

Our chief difficulty at this stage was an ever-increasing discontent 
monfl telegraph employees, Out off from theip 
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normal supplies from Russia, they looked to us for pay and rations ; 
our own fighting men were not yet on full rations, and local currency 

was hardly obtainable. It was only by working on a system of 

payment in kind for value received that we could deal with a state 
of passive resistance and obstruction, and this entailed very heavy 
work for our supply officer and his inexperienced assistants; 
TJtterton, for instance, was at one time issuing rations to thirty-two 
cate-^ories of persons, classified according to services rendered. 
Strikes however were frequent and some time elapsed before we were 
able to rely on loyal and efficient service. A “ Hughes ” typescript 
apparatus and a willing Russian operator, both found locally gave 
us a private telegraph service and we installed our own telephones, 
but the railway service was unreliable for some months. 

The work of the district staff lay chiefly in restoring order and 
the re-establishing confidence, sorting armament and ordnance, 
re-arming and clothing units, constructing new sidings to relieve the 
congested state of the stations, where existing sidings were full of 
wagons used as barracks, and in the collection of timber for barrack 
construction, not only at Kandalaksha but for Kola, Loparaskaya and 
other posts. 

At Kandalaksha, blockhouses designed both for defence and for 
comfortable winter quarters were built round the perimeter, and a two- 
storied house in the centre of the high ground. The Serbs excavated 
the foundations, the Finns provided good carpenters ; potters for 
building stoves were found locally. A large depot of construction 
stores at Chupa yielded useful material, barrels of Portland cement, 
cases of glass, door and window frames, bolts, hinges, nails, axes, 
saws, lamps, kerosene and acetylene gas equipment ; and our recently 
acquired light craft brought in sawn timber from Soroka, Keret and 

Kovda. 

The Chupa stores contained also other material which might have 
attracted hostile attention if it had been left there : 900 barrels of 
cheddite and dynamite and 1,100 cases of detonators and fuze. This 
was brought in gradually by our marine fatigue parties and bestowed 
in a barge in Kandalaksha bay under the eye of the port control 
officer, until an incident occurred which necessitated its removal 
elsewhere. It happened that at the beginning of August two steamers 
were in harbour with the diplomatic representatives of eight 
Powers and their staffs on board, waiting there while the allied coup, 
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which resulted in the occupation of Archangel, was taking place. 
Their escort, a Russian armed trawler, attempted against orders to 
leave the harbour, with the result that a brisk fire was exchanged 
between the trawler and our R. M. artillery which guarded the 
entrance. Thetrawder’s 3 -inch shells fell perilously near the steamers 
and the powder-ship ; fortunately no accident occurred, but it was 
clear that a more remote location vras needed for the explosives. 
Eventually the Murmansk government relieved us of this material. 

The occupation of Archangel deprived us of ojBficers who had 
rendered much useful service on the west side of the White Sea, and 
with them went Colonel Thornhill, i.a.. General Pooleh chief 
intelligence officer, who had returned to Kern from a reconnaissance 
to the south of Onega with a detachment of the ubiquitous Serbs. 

In order, therefore, to keep touch with “ red ’’ movements, 
General Maynard who arrived in Kandalaksha before the ambassadors 
returned to Archangel, sent oii by sea a strong reconnaissance under 
Captain Sheppard to continue ThornhilFs work on our southern front. 
Onthe west Burton’s Finns and had already won their first skirmish at 
Ruva and were demonstrating actively along the frontier. The 
General, having inspected the troops at Kandalaksha and the prepara- 
tions for winter quarters, took me with him to Kem where he also 
inspected, among other units, the fifth batch of a hundred Karelians, 
now fit to take the field. 

The short arctic summer was already waning and the nights were 
getting dark. According to intelligence reports regarding the num- 
bers of German troops in Finland, it seemed likely that as soon as 
the ground became fit for movement of large bodies of troops, our 
small force would soon be pitted against very heavy odds. It is easy 
to be wise after the event, but as yet there was no indication of the 
end of the war. Reconnaissance and close touch with the enemy 
frontier patrols was our obvious duty. 

To assist in this work, towards the end of August the sea-plane 
carrier, H. M. S. Nairana (Captain Cowan, r.n.), came to 
Kandalaksha. Her planes reconnoitred from Kandalaksha to 
Alakurti and to the west of Lake Pyav where Burton had established his 
advanced post at Ruva. From Kem also they assisted in the last stage 
of Sheppard’s reconnaissance. Their aerial photographs showed that 
along the Finnish frontier thick forest covered the country and could 
conceal large bodies oftroops without detection from the air. Although 
heavy clouds and rain which began early in September interfered with 
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visibility, diligent searcb round Ukbta discounted Scandinavian 
reports tbat six tliousand white " Finns were concentrating there. 
In fact Woods occupied that place on the 11th September, driving out 
the Finn invaders and inflicting comparatively heavy casualties. 

The sea-planes were also useful in maintaining more rapid com- 
munication between district headquarters and frontier commanders 
than had before been possible, an important service at this juncture 
when the details necessary to give efiect to the plan, then under 
serious consideration, of withdrawing our forces to the north of 
Kandalaksha and concentration within defensive works at Kola, had 
to be worked out in close collaboration. 

Early in October, however, it became evident that the higher 
command were giving less consideration to this plan. 

In the main theatre of war, peace negotiations were beginning to 
take shape. In. our own theatre the commands on the east and west 
shores of the White Sea were separated and General Maynard’s force 
was organized on a divisional basis. 

The troops in the Kandalaksha-Kem district became the '' 237th 
Infantry Brigade ” and were now to have regular staff officers and 
departments and were to be reinforced with British units. General 
staff officers, Lt.-Coh Lewin and Captain Smythe, and officers of 
supply and control came through Kandalaksha, to pick up the threads 
of the existing situation, and, in advance of half of the 11th battalion 
of the Sussex Regiment, came a detention hospital and a hospital 
train, especially welcome as a serious epidemic of influenza was then 
raging. Brigade headquarters and the Serb battalion were to move 
south to Kem and Soroka where ample barrack accommodation was 
available in disused timber yards and saw-mills. 

The movement to the south was not carried out without incident. 
As the first train with the Serb advanced party passed over a bridge 
outside Kandalaksha at night, a mine exploded and wrecked the 
bridge as the last carriage just cleared it. Three more explosions 
followed, further along the line. Next morning, too, while workmen 
were repairing the damage, two more explosions occurred and the 
civilian workmen bolted. Burton and his Finns, however, worked 
continuously for twenty-four hours in heavy snowfall and got the line 
ready for traffic on the next day. In the meantime six leaders of 
the local malcontents were arrested and sentenced to deportation 
and one of these was placed on each of the six troop trains which 
began again to leave for the south. No further accidents happened. 
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By tlie niicldle of November Soroka bad become a large garrison. 
k sapper detacbineiit was at work on tlie two railway bridges sontb 
of Olimpi and across the Lietiiaya river. A company of Canadian 
ski-riinners under Lt.~Co]. Leckie, assisted by Commander Victor 
Campbell, e-.n., were training the troops in the use of ski. 

The sea in Soroka harbour was frozen over, but on land, snowfall 
having been small, sleighs were running with difficulty. The climate 
here, unlike that at Murmansk, was dry and bracing ; the sun rose 
at ten and set at three, but there ivas light from eight until four. 

Before I returned to England in the middle of December I had 
occasion to carry out a duty which seldom falls to an officer of the 
Indian Army. The Karelians in the 237th Infantry Brigade now 
numbered over 2,000, and among these were a number of women, 
transport workers. During the summer campaign wffien every able- 
bodied Karelian was in the front line, two of these women, poling and 
paddling their boat-load of British rations upstream to their advance 
supply depot above the string of lakes near the Finn frontier, were 
suddenly attacked by three armed Finns. Promptly adopting shock 
tactics, the two women turned their boat to meet the onslaught, 
rammed the Finn boat amidships and, with their poles, disabled and 
drowned the marauders and saved their consignment from plunder. 
Their gallantry, reported to General Maynard, earned for them the 
immediate award of the British Military Medal. I had the honour 
of presenting them with it ; in one case in the sick ward of the hospital 
where the heroine lay recovering from wounds received ; in the other, 
within three sides of a square composed of detachments of all the 
brigade units, British, Finn, French, Karelian, Eussian, Serb and 
Slavo-British. 

Note. — The following figures are taken from a lecture given by Major*General 
Kirke (R. U. S. I. Journal, LXX. 480, November 1925), who had them from the 
Finn General Staff not long afterwards. He said that though the “ whites ” had 
completely gained the upper hand over the reds ” in Finland by the end of May 1918, 
our occupation of Murmansk and subsequent operations in Karelia kept a force 
estimated at 100,000 Germans away from France, the decisive point, at a very 
critical time. 

The Secretary of State for War, in the House of Commons, said : — 

“ Up to the time we landed in Murmansk, German divisions were passing from 
the eastern to the ^western front at an average rate of six divisions a month, to 
attack the Allied forces. From the time we landed there, not another division was 
sent from the eastern front, and the line there remained absolutely stable, the whole 
of the German forces being riveted by this new development and the anxiety they 
had about Russia, until the complete rebuff.” 

A history of the expedition is given in The Mwmansk Venture^ by Major-General 
Sir Charles Maynard, k.o.b., c.m.g., d.s.o., (Hodder and Stoughton). 
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DUCK SHOOTING IN INDIA 
By Colonel E. J. Boss, o.b.e., m.c. 

People at tome, wten they refer to duck shooting in India, 
generally think in terms of these famous shoots at Bharatpur, Hokra, 
and SO on, which are specially preserved by ruling princes, 
and are the perquisites of the Viceroy and other great ones in the 
lancL 

These shoots are not for the likes of you and me, though very 
occasionally we may slip into a butt in one of them. As a rule, 
however, they are reserved for the really great, and it is unlikely that 
many of the readers of this journal will ever rise to these dizzy 

heights. , 

They are wonderfully well organized affairs, but the guest sees 
little except the actual shooting. As a rule, his part in the show 
consists in getting into a carefully numbered car, leaving that for a 
carefully numbered and well-cushioned boat, and finally transferring 
himself into a butt, perfectly equipped in every respect down to 
pate de/mh sandwiches, a bottle of champagne, and an armchair for 
his girl friend. 

The general qualifications which are required from him are ; 
firstly, a snappy shooting suit suitable for the high society with which 
hehas to mingle— a sufficiency of cartridges whether begged, borrowed 
or stolen—the ability to get his gun off quickly and accurately without 
getting a head or a bruised shoulder ^ — ^and finally a certain amount 
of self-restraint when he discovers the myrbiidons of the exalted 
personage in the next butt making off with the birds which he has 
killed in the sweat of his brow. 

It is not intended, however, to disparage these big shoots. They 
are marvels of organization and still greater marvels of hospitality. 
Even when duck are in thousands and tame by our normal standards, 
the sport is magnificent and the shooting will test the skill of the 
finest shot in the world. You and I, if ever we take part in such a 
shoot, will find ourselves in an outside butt where the birds are 
comparatively scarce and very high, mostly almost too high to kill. 
Even, however, if we do not get much shooting, the whole thing is 
terribly interesting. It is impossible for anyone not to be thrilled 
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by these wild fowl in their countless numbers and .unbelievable, 
variety. 

Let us be quite clear on one point also. It is to these big shoots, 
and to the large scale preserving which leads up to them, to which 
we owe the fact that there is still good shooting to be got in a small 
way over most of India. Were it not for these great reservoirs of 
duck, the stock in India would get worn out, and, if these preserves 
were thrown open, the whole country wotxld suffer. 

Take the case of Kashmir. There are so many people who shoot 
there, and so many guns, that, but for Hokra and Higham, there 
would be practically no duck shooting at all. As it is, the keen 
flight shooter can go out evening after evening and morning after 
morning, and fire his fifty or more cartridges with complete regularity. 
If he gets twenty birds a day he will be shooting right well, but he can 
do this for weeks on end if he wants to, and surely that is enough to 
satisfy any body. Let the man who grouses at these big preserves, 
therefore, reflect where he would be without them. 

Now a word about the actual shooting. Whether you are shooting 
at one of these big shoots, and out of a carefully constructed butt, or 
from a poor stance in mud and water, shooting duck differs in very 
many ways from normal shooting at driven birds. 

In the first place duck are much more prone to swerve when 
they see the gun. Therefore, you must pay far more attention to 
keeping under cover till the last possible moment. When driving 
grouse or partridge, for instance, in a great majority of cases, the birds 
are out of sight of you until they are well in range. The ideal location 
for a line of butts is a short way back from a sky line. In a partridge 
diive too, the birds generally do not see you till they top the hedge 
in front. Duck cdme to you in the open and are essentially wilder, 
and, if they see a florid and expectant face waiting for them, they will 
swerve right or left, long before they are in fair range. You must, 
therefore, if you are going to do well at duck, pay attention to 
keeping completely out of sight to the last possible moment. 

If you watch the first class man plating grouse, you will see that 
he takes bird after bird at the same angle and at an almost incredible 
distance out in front of him. He can do this with grouse because 
large packs follow the same general line and they do not swerve off 
as duck do. In shooting duck, you will have to alter your technique. 
To begin with, they do not come streaming along the same line ; 
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they come from both sides, from in front, and from behind. You 
cannot, therefore, settle down to one angle and one type of shot as 


you do at grouse. You must be prepared to take them at any angle 
and coming from any direction. 

Again, it is fatal to take duck too far out ahead. If you do so, 
they will swerve at your first shot and be out of range for your second. 
This applies particularly when you are using a pair of guns. Let your 
birds, therefore, come well in to you before you fire at them, and you 
will have a reasonable chance of getting off all four barrels within 
reasonable range. With geese this is especially the case. The tyro 
misjudges his distances and takes his geese thirty-five or forty yards 
away. He may haggle one down, but probably not. Let them come 
right in — fifteen yards is better than twenty-five. If you let them come 
right on top of you, you may get four of them, instead of a 
problematical one. 

Here are the three most important rules in shooting duck 



(а) Make yourself invisible. 

(б) Keep out of sight. 

(c) Keep completely out of sight, till your birds are well in 
range. 

Remember, duck nearly always follow an open channel of water 
if they can. Site yourself, therefore, so that you can cover this, and 
so that your most comfortable shot will be at birds following the middle 
of the channel. 

Nothing hampers shooting so much, especially in a bad light, as 
a few high reed steins close up to the end of your gun. Try, therefore, 
to get rid of as many of these as you can without spoiling your cover. 

If you are going to perform well at duck, you must get the knack 
of being able to shoot well either sitting, lying or from a very cramped 
position. If cover is short, it is no use trying to stand up to shoot. 
If you do this, by the time you struggle to your feet, the birds will 
be out of range, or, at the best, will only give you a very long shot. 

Shooting under these conditions is very like shooting off a 
pad-elephant. You can generally shoot fairly well to your left but not 
at all to your right. Remember that point in arranging yourself. 
If you cannot move your feet and legs, it is easier to shoot well out to 
your left, than it is straight to your front, so get your left shoulder 
pointing towards where you expect the bulk of the birds. 
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I do not propose entering into a discussion on the much vexed 
question of swinging or not swinging. Swinging is easy enough 
when you have a steady stance in a well kept butt. It is a very 
different matter trying to swing when your backside is stuck, as it 
often will be, in a foot of treacly mud and water. 

Another point you have to bear in mind in shooting duck, is the 
question of the size of birds and their pace. One moment you are 
shooting at a minute teal, the next, at a great lumbering goose or 
mallard. The latter will look as if it is travelling half the pace of the 
smaller bird, but is actually travelling very much faster. It is for 
this reason that you miss clean with both barrels, these geese which 
come sloping gently over you. The reason why nothing happens even 
when you hear the shot rattling on them, is not because your gun 
won’t kill them ; it is because you hit them too far back. The only 
way to cure this is to disregard their vast bodies altogether. Think 
only of their heads and treat them as though their heads were all you 
had to shoot at. 

If you watch a good shot killing duck, you will see that again 
and again he gets two or even three wdth his first barrel. If you try 
to do this, ho'wever, it is odds on that you will miss the whole boiling. 
The reason is this. You are trying to brown them — you are shooting 
vaguely at a patch of birds and not accurately at an individual. 
The expert’s method is different. He shoots intentionally to kill 
two or even three, but he always shoots at an individual bird. He 
picks a bird that he sees will cross another bird, and just as they 
cross, he lets them have it. Never try to average for the two ; stick 
to the individual, but if you can, take him as he crosses another 
bird. 

The man who takes an interest in his average of kills to cartridges, 
will never make a really good bag of duck. Most of us can kill the 
easy ones fairly well. The man who makes the big bag, is the man 
who gets his gun off at every possible chance — who not only kills the 
high birds in front of him— but also is quick enough to get the 
unexpected teal which comes suddenly from just behind his hat. 
There is really far more in seeing birds quickly and getting your gun 
off quickly, than there is in accurate shooting. 

The correct and accurate location of your stand is half the battle: 
Fifteen or twenty yards to one side or another makes all the difference 
between a really good series of comparatively easy shots and a few 
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birds haggled down at extreme range. The expert, with fifteen minutes 
reconnaissance, will put hiinself in exactly the right place in his area 
so that the birds come easily to him. The tyro will place himself just 
wrong and none of the birds will come properly to him. There is far 
more in this than in skill in actual shooting. In general, you want to 
place yourself in easy shot of where the birds themselves want to settle. 
Watch where the birds are sitting when you are getting into your area, 
and post yourself accordingly. Eemember no shikari can do this for 
you. If you have an exceptionally good one, he will know roughly in 
which part of the jheel guns should be posted. It is for the gun 
himself to make a final and accurate selection of his post. It is for this 
reason that it hardly ever pays to get into position in the dark and 
start shooting immediately it is light enough to see. If you want to 
get roughly into position in the dark by all means do so, but let all 
your guns have half an hour or so of daylight to make the final selection 
of their places, and to get settled in. 

My own experience is that people who are running parties, almost 
invariably allow too short a time for the rest of the guns to get into 
position. However keen you and your party may be, don’t be in too 
much of a hurry. It is far better to allow a liberal margin and to 
make quite certain that your farthest gun is not only in position, but 
well settled down, before you start shooting. Nothing is so maddening 
as to find yourself still struggling through mud and water half a mile 
from your stand when all the other guns are brassing off merrily and 
the duck are streaming over the place where you ought to be. You 
must have a pre-arranged time and a pre-arranged signal to start. 
The best thing to do is to work out very liberally the time required 
for the farthest gun to get settled down, and to let him give the signal 
for firing to commence. A shot is generally the simplest way of 
doing this, but remember that there may be people shooting some- 
where in the neighbourhood of your jheel and, if one of them fires a 
shot, it may set your party off too. If it can be managed, I recommend 
the use of a bugle or a hunting horn as a sign for shooting to start. 

Incidentally, your local shikari will object to this delay. He 
will tell you that a large number of birds will clear out before you start 
shooting. This is true up to a point. Some of them do, but remember 
this. These birds will clear off in any case as soon as the first shot 
is fired. The birds from which you will make your bag are those which 
want to stay on the jheel all day, and it is for these that you must make 
your arrangements, 
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At the beginning of the year when duck first come down to this 
country it is easy enough to get good shooting. The birds are 
comparatively tame, there is cover everywhere and there are no 
difficulties about getting good sport. At this time of the year too, the 
majority of duck are teal and garganey which seem to be naturally 
tamer than the larger kinds. Early in the year too there is much more 
feeding on the main jheels and duck are much more likely to stay 
and rest on the places where they feed at night. At this time of the 
year one can often make quite a good bag even at places where there 
is practically no cover at all. I remember last year, for instance, two 
of us getting 48 duck, in about half an hour, off a place that was little 
more than a glorified buffalo wallow in the middle of an open grassy 
plain. There were hundreds of teal sitting on this and when we put 
them up they simply circled round and round and came past us again 
and again within reasonable shot, although we had no cover whatever 
and were simply lying on our backs in the open. They were so thickly 
packed too, that we were getting three and four 'with our two shots 
and we certainly, for the time being, had an average of well over 100 


per cent. 

Later on in the year, however, the whole business changes. Duck 
become scarcer, they become much more shy of cover, and they are 
inclined to feed on the smaller jheels only at night and retire to the 
big open stretches of water during the day. Occasionally, even at this 
time of the year, you can find a spot where the duck can be managed 
properly during the day, but far more skill will be required in the selec- 
tion of your hide and in the way you handle the birds. During this 
mid-winter period, the best sport you will get will generally be flight 
shooting on the feeding grounds in the evening, and this implies very 
careful reconnaissance, even if you know that duck frequent a 
particular jheel at night. When feeding is scarce, there will only be 
certain parts of it to which they come in, and unless you are in exactly 
the right place you may as well be at home in bed. 

The chief difficulty is that most shikaris are very unreliable on 
the question of the location of feeding places. You may send your 
shikari oiit to a jheel where duck feed, but the betting is that he will 
not stay there when it is getting dark and cold. What he will probably 
do is to ask the local people whether duck come into the jheel and will 
report what they say as gospel. A shikari who can be absolutely 
relied on to give correct information is a real jewel and should not be 
parted from at any price, 
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If you can, have your j heels reconnoitred in the early morning 
from the air. Let the observer have a good look at the j heels you 
propose going to the day before you intend to go shooting, and his 
information will be invaluable. Make sure that he is skilled enough 
to tell duck from coots or, better still, get yourself flown over the jheels 
you want to see. 

One of the difficulties of air reconnaissance is that though birds 
can be easily seen in the open, if the reeds are fairly thick it is often 
hard for the observer to locate birds unless he flies really low. 
Personally, I always try to have a combined reconnaissance, one from 
the air, and one by a shikari from the ground. Between the two of 
them you can generally get pretty accurate information. 

( i Later on in the year, by about February, in Northern India, 

' the duck will be coming back again, and again conditions get much 

easier. The best bags I have made have nearly always been at the 
very end of the year when the duck are coming back Northward. At 
this time of the year too, one gets a very high proportion of big duck, 
Ked Crested Pochard, and the like, and I always think duck, as a whole, 
are tamer then, than they are in the Autumn. 

The trouble about the later part of the year is, however, that a 
jheel one day may be absolutely full of duck — two days later the 
weather may turn hot, and they may all disappear in the night. 
But duck shooting, as a whole, would be a poor sport if the 
unexpected did not happen at times. 

There are two normal methods of shooting duck in India. Firstly, 
shooting them on a jheel by day, and, secondly, flight shooting. The 
methods employed are so diflerent that they require different 
treatment. 

Most duck in this country feed at night. They start feeding 
just after dark, feed throughout the night, and are still on their feeding 
grounds till nearly dawn. They feed on the edges and shallows of 
the main jheels, but more often in the smaller jheels and flooded fields. 
If they are undisturbed they will often Spend the whole day on their 
feeding grounds, especially early in the season. If, however, they are 
much shot at, they will only be on their feeding grounds while it is still 
dark. They will come into them in the dark and will leave them 
again well before dawn. Even if they are undisturbed, however, they 
will generally draw away, as the day progresses, into deeper water, 
and they love spending the day in quiet openings in the re^ds or amongst 
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green bents. The best jheels are those which combine good feeding with 
quiet resting places and where duck can spend the whole day 
undisturbed. If, however, they are much disturbed, they will leave all 
this sort of thing soon after daylight and spend the day either in 
the open rivers or in the middle of one of these wide open sheets of 
water where there is no cover for miles, and where they are quite 
unapproachable,. 

In the early part of the season when duck have not been much 
disturbed, it is extraordinary how they will cling to a jheel which they 
really like and how loath they are to leave it. If they are frightened 
off one part of it, they will go and settle somewhere else on it ; but— 
and this is very important from the point of view of making a bag —they 
will eventually, sometime or another during the day, flight back 
to those parts which they really like. The way to make a bag is to take 
advantage of this habit of theirs, to get the guns placed so that they 
command those favourite patches and to leave the rest of the jheel 
as a settling ground. Birds which settle in areas which they do not 
really like, will eventually flight back to their favourite spots. If 
they do not do this on their own, they may be quietly disturbed by a 
coolie, and sooner or later they will come to the guns. By taking 
advantage of this you can often get good sport, even on a jheel which 
is so bare as to look hopeless at first sight. 

There is one sure and certain way to spoil a jheel, both for the 
particular days shoot and for future days. It is to have so many 
guns on the jheel that duck do not get a chance of settling on it. If 
they are kept continuously in the air, you may get better shooting for 
a short time, but after the first burst is Over, they will clear right away 
and you will never see them again. Two or three well placed guns on 
most jheels will generally get more sport and do less eventual damage 
than three times that number. This, of course, is a comparative matter. 
Enormous lakes and areas like inland seas will take more guns, but 
I am talking of the medium size jheel on which one normally shoots. 
It is fairly safe to say that guns which are less than half a mile apart are 
spoiling each others sport and doing more harm than good. What one 
wants to aim at is to get guns so arranged and distributed that they 
are firing at birds which come from one another, and not shooting at 
birds which are going to one another. Nothing is so maddening as to 
be so near another gun that your birds Swerve off from you each time 
he fires a shot. 
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Now about the actual placing of guns. Duck live in the water 
and fly over water. Only in exceptional circumstances will they 
fly low over land. Therefore, your guns must be in the water if they 
are to do any good. There is no place out duck shooting for the man 
who is afraid of getting muddy dr wet. I always retnember being 
out down Muttra way with rather a choleric Major in the Gunners 
and some of his subalterns. At the end of the morning's shoot, the 
major appeared wet up to the neck, but with a really fine bundle of 
duck. I wish you could have seen his face when one of his subalterns 
who was still dry and perfectly turned out, but had no duck to 
produce, remarked to him ‘'How wet you are Major ” ! 

Not only do duck fly more over water than they do over land, 
but where cover is scarce one is nearly always less conspicuous in fairly 
deep water than on land or in the shallows. A little patch of grass 
sticking a couple of feet out of the water is quite good cover for a man 
who is immersed up to his chest. If the water is not deep enough 
to give cover when you are standing, it is no great hardship to sit in it 
especially in this country where the temperature of water never falls 
much below freezing point. 

The difficulty always arises over dealing with cartridges in 
these circumstances. My solution is to float them. If you look into 
the coppersmith s shops in Delhi or any other Indian bazaar, you 
will see larg^, round, copper bowls with small mouths at the top, and 
projecting rims, in which the sweetmeat seller boils his milk and his 
sugar. One of these will easily float two or three hundred cartridges, 
and the rim at the top will protect them from splashes. If you have 
one of these, you can quite comfortably float two or three hundred 
cartridges about with you, without any need for a coolie. Once you 
are in position you can even rest your gun on it, and you can keep 
your tobacco and matches perfectly dry. The only thing you have 
to avoid is dropping a high duck into it. It is well to remember too, 
that if you have a dog in the water with you, he will probably try and 
climb up on it and your cartridges will go to the bottom. 

Look after your float carefully, for if you do not, your wife will 
probably pinch it as a bowl in which to put her miserable flowers. 
Your baby's bath will, however, do quite well as a makeshift. 

A high built up butt in the open is worse than useless. The 
whole art in making a hide for duck is to keep it as low as possible. 
If you can use a dry patch of ground, dig a hole in it and sit at the 
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bottom of your bole. The sort of Mde tbat your sbikari will build, of 
grass, reeds, etc., will frigliten away every duck within miles. This is 
particularly important with geese. The old goose is far too wily to 
come up to a bmlt-up hide, but if you once get into a really well dug 
hole in the ground, you will score off him every time. 

If the worst cdmes to the worst, you will be better off lying on your 
back behind a bunch of grass than you will be in a built-up butt on 
bare ground, however well constructed. 

At the beginning of the year most of the j heels will have plenty of 
cover on them, and you can generally find either reeds or sugarcane 
well into the water. Later on in the year, however, all the cover is 
either cut by the villagers, or eaten off by cattle and you have to be 
content with very much less. You are then lucky if you can find 
enough natural cover to hide you sitting, or even lying. A roll of 
wire netting into which you can stick a little grass, etc. makes quite 
an effective hide specially in shallow water. 

I have often thought that a well trained buffalo would be the right 
answer to this, but so far I have never met one that I could trust 
sufficiently. I believe, however, that a dried buffalo skin on a frame 
would make a very useful hide and I strongly advise somebody to try 
it. 

Talking of buffaloes, it is not a bad thing to remember, especially 
when wading into the water before daylight, that most jheels have 
buffalo wallows, and often wells, in the middle of them. It is not a bad 
thing, therefore, when you are wading through strange water, to make 
your shikari go ahead of you. If he falls in, you can pull him out, and 
no great harm is done. If you fall in you will probably go a great 
deal deeper than he does and he wont find it so easy to extract you. 
In any case, the man you want to be careful of is the man who 
carries your cartridges. ISrothing is so aggraivating as to see the whole 
of the cartridges for your day’s shoot disappear under water before 
you use them. 

I, personally, am a great believer in camouflage, both for duck 
shooting and big game shooting. Nothing frightens duck so much 
as the outline of a Bombay bowler. If you sew a few strips of black 
cloth on your hat and your coat, it may not look very beautiful, but 
it does break up the outline and it has an extraordinary effect on the 
way birds will come to you without swerving. 
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A shiny gnn barrel scares duck very badly, so make sure that 
you keep your barrels properly browned. Some people use a khaki 
cover over their barrels. I have tried it, but is not very satisfactory 
and it makes shooting extremely difficult. One Gunner I know used 
to paint his gun barrels a service khaki colour. I believe it was very 
efiective but I can only take his word for it. 

Eemember that not only you, but your various followers, must 
be out of sight. Do not let your coolies wander about in the open 
looking for birds when there is any chance of duck still coming, and 
especially do not encourage them by cursing them at the top of your 
voice. The quieter you are, and the less disturbance you make in 
a jheel, the better for everybody. If you have birds down, leave 
them down until such time as the shooting is over. If, however, you 
have thick reeds round you, it is worth while having sensible men 
well away from you in the thickest part of the reeds, provided you can 
trust them to keep out of sight. If they are sufficiently sensible to 
go at once for birds which fall in the reeds, but not for birds in the 
open, you will find it makes an enormous difference to your pick up. 

Unless there are a lot of hawks about, dead birds are as easy 
to pick up a couple of hours later as they are when you first shoot them. 
Do not be in too much of a hurry, therefore, to leave your hide to start 
picking up, and do not let your coolies start wandering about in the open 
till you are quite certain that there are no more duck coming in. If 
there is much cover about, you will nearly alw^ays lose a very high 
proportion of wounded birds. You will lose more, ho\vever, if you go 
looking for them immediately they are shot. The great majority of 
duck, except pochards, will, if winged, eventually crawl out on to dry 
ground or the bank to hide. A much more satisfactory way of dealing 
with strong runners is to leave them alone for an hour or two and 
walk round the edge of the jheel with a dog after you finish 
shooting. It is surprising the number of duck that you will pick up 
this way. 

Try to drop your birds as much as you can on open wuter and 
always be ready to give a wounded bird a shot if it shows any signs of 
swimming away after it has dropped. Eemember, it is easy enough 
to kill a wounded bird with the first shot that you fire at it on the water, 
but after you have fired at it once, it will learn to dive at the flash 
and you will find it very difficult to kill. The tip in shooting a wounded 
bird on the water is to aim very low. If you take a regulation aim 
at him you will go over him every time. 
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In open water where tliere are not too many weeds about, a good 
dog, gwen time, should be able to catch most wounded duck if once 
it gets sight of them or winds them, but remember, a great many 
jheels hold blanket weed, so do not run the risk of letting your 
dog get entangled and drowned* If your dog does get stuck in 
weed, be very careful about how you try to get it out. Weed which is 
strong enough to hold a dog is strong enough to hold a swimming man. 
I see no reason why a bachelor should not drown himself in rescuing 
his dog, but I think a married man should think twice before he does so. 

One of the things which always surprises me in this country is 
the little use people make of decoys. A few wooden decoys, say 
half a dozen or so, put out in front of a gun, will make a 50 per cent 
difference to his bag in the day's shooting. Thcvse decoys need not be 
very elaborate ; they may be roughly shaped out of wood and roughly 
coloured to represent various species of duck. Solid ones are awkward 
things to carry in a car, but it is quite easy to make satisfactory ones 
out of three-ply wood, which will fold flat. I append a diagram of 
what they look like : — 


FLAT PORTABLE 
DECOY. 


Dlk '.ON OF WIND. 


Sillioaette* 

Painted to represent side view 
of duck (3-ply wood). 


5Lor. ^ 


BOTTOM OF JHtKL. 


1 


Float. 

Painted to represent view ,[ * 

of duck from above (deal a b z~zz slot. 

& cork). V 

Slot A'-B'-C' is pushed 
into Slot A-B-C till B', C' 
coincide with B & 0- 
Anchor with string and 
lead disc so that Decoy 
floats with head up wind. 

The advantage of them is that you can carry fifteen or twenty 
quite easily, whereas even three or four solid decoys are an 
infernal nuisance in a car. The more decoys you use, the more 
effective they are. 
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Remember that, in still water, duck always face up wind. You 
must place your decoys accordingly and, if possible, arrange them so 
that duck coming up wind to alight will pass within easy range of you. 

They are best if they can be constructed so that they will float and i 

move a little bit with the ripples, and this can easily be done by 
anchoring them to a cord and a weight fixed in a hole in their front 
end. 

These flat decoys look like nothing on earth from close quarters, 
but are quite effective enough to achieve your purpose of bringing 
high dudk within range of you. ' 

Decoys are particularly effective in dealing with those duck which 
come in high up later on in the day. These are usually rather 
suspicious and come into a jheel obviously looking for a safe place. 

If they see other birds sitting quietly in the water they will come 
down to join them. 

Remember that the majority of your bag is not made, as a rule, 
during the first rise of duck. When the duck first get up you will 
probably get a mad half hour, but the bulk of your bag will be made 
later on when odd parties of duck begin returning to the jheel 
from other jheels from which they have been disturbed. That is the 
time when your decoys are really useful. 

The pleasantest time in a shoot is after the big rise is over and 
when these odd parties come drifting in. This is the time too when 
one very often gets a lot of that excellent bird the Pintail. Pintail 
have a habit of going away quickly when shooting first starts on a 
jheel and of coming in again later, very high, in sinall parties to settle . 

down for the day. 

I wonder how often the average man who shoots duck in this 
country has found himself half-way between his hide and the shore 
when duck have started streaming in again, and how often he has 
struggled back to his hide, only to get there too late. One of the 
axioms for a keen man to remember is that so long as his hide is well 
placed and in a good jheel he can hardly stay in it too long, provided 
shooting is taking place on other jheels in the neighbourhood. You 
will get far more duck by sitting still in a likely place than you will 
wandering about the country looking for new places and fresh birds. 

When you have shot a jheel in the morning and you have no 
where else to go, it is nearly always worth while going back to your 
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liide fairly early in the afternoon, I do not mean for the evening 
flight, but duck which have been kept off a jheel all morning will very 
often come in again qiiite early in the afternoon long before their 
normal flighting hours. 

The duck which are on a jheel by day are nearly always those 
which have been on it during the previous night. Nobody but a 
lunatic, therefore, will shoot an evening flight on a jheel and then 
expect to get sport on it next day. The reverse is the right thing to do. 
Very often the mere firct that you have shot a jheel during the day 
improves the evening flight. The duck will then be coming in from 
a distance c[nite undisturbed, instead of being put off by your shots. 

Now to turn to the question of flight shooting. This is of two 
kinds. Firstly, flight shooting proper, that is to say, when you are 
intercepting duck between their feeding grounds and their resting 
grounds either in the morning or evening. Secondly, evening flight 
shooting when you wait for them actually on their feeding grounds. 
The first method is far the finest sport. It is probably the best 
vsport that you can get in the world with a shot gun. It is, 
however, not easy to get this type of shooting in India. The reason is 
that there are, as a rule, too many places in which duck can rest 
during the day and the result is that numbers of duck very seldom 
follow the same line. Where, however, there is a big preserve, or 
similar reservoir of duck, and you can hit off the line by which the 
duck leave it for their feeding grounds, you can very often get first 
class sport. 

This is specially the case in Kashmir, and the flighting round the 
outskirts of Higham and Hokra is magnificent. The first thing you 
must do is to make certain that you are on the right line. Often 
duck, for some unknown reason, will follow each other over exactly 
the same line, even if they have got twenty or thirty miles still to go to 
their feeding grounds. Once you have got the right line, the next 
thing you have got to remember is that they will seldom flight till 
the last moment when it is possible to see them, and will often come 
long after dark. You must, therefore, place yourself so that you get 
them against a perfectly clear background — a clump of trees— a 
distant hill or even a patch of dark clouds will make flighting duck 
almost invisible. What you want to do is to get them up against the 
afterglow of the sunset with a perfectly clear horizon below them. 
The lower you are the better you can see especially if they have, as they 
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often do, a tendency to flight up a dip in the ground or a river bed. 
You will see much better if you are at the bottom of it than if you 
are on high ground beside it. 

Glenerally, flighting duck come so late that you need not worry 
very much about cover, provided you are not on a sky line. It is 
wise, however, to start off under cover in case they flight early, and 
move into the open as it grows dark. When duck flight late, the 
most difficult night on which to see them is a perfectly clear night with 
a bright moon. If, however, you can get the same moon with a 
slightly cloudy sky, you will find that you can see them quite well. 
On a rough night with a high wind, duck will generally come lower and 
earlier, and the best shooting you can get is on a night like this when 
they have to struggle up against the wind. The best flight shooting 
I have had in Kashmir has been on a really rough evening with heavy 
snow falling. In these circumstances, if you put a white night 
shirt over your clothes and a white cover over your hat you scarcely 
need trouble about taking cover even if duck come by daylight. 

The morning flight is generally, I think, better than the evening 
flight. Duck seem to come at longer intervals after they have been 
feeding all night and, therefore, your shooting lasts longer. In many 
places, moreover, you will be standing close to their resting ground 
for the day, and their feeding ground may be twenty or thirty miles 
away. Obviously, therefore, if they leave the latter at dawn, it will 
be getting fairly light by the time they reach you. 

Unless duck have been much frightened and are flighting very 
high, I recommend your using a considerably smaller size of shot 
than you do during the day. This is specially worth while if there are 
a lot of teal about, as they will often flight as low and as fast as driven 
grouse, and it takes a master man to kill them with the small pattern 
which your gun will make with a large size of shot. Personally, I like 
using two guns for this sort of flight shooting. I keep one in reserve 
with large shot for big duck which come high and the occasional goose, 
but, normally, I use my ordinary gun with small size shot. I am no 
believer in trying to use a heavy bore for flight shooting. You may, 
with a heavy bore and large shot, kill a few exceptionally long shots 
but I am quite certain you will not perform as quickly and as well at 
the birds which come past you low down and which you can only see 
for a second or so. 

The exception to this is, of course, when flighting geese. In 
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most places, unless they are much harried, they flight to feed by 
day. In Kashmir, for instance, in winter, they generally leave the 
big jheels about 9 o’clock in the morning, but will often flight again 
early in the afternoon. They come over just too high for an ordinary 
12“bore with small shot, and you must use a really big shot to kill 
them. An ordinary 12-bore wull not shoot a large size shot well. It 
will nearly always make an irregular pattern. A 10-bore or even an 
8-bore with a heavy charge of large shot, Ko. 1 or bigger, will be much 
more effective and can quite easily be used by an ordinary man. 

In this sort of shooting too, you don’t expect to have to shoot 
a large number of cartridges in a short time and there is much less 
objection to using a really heavy bore. Your heavy bore too, may be 
brought into action at duck returning to a jheel during the day but I, 
personally, advise you not to try to use it when duck are coming 
thick and fast, or during an evening or morning flight. 

Flight shooting on the actual feeding grounds is more difficult in 
some ways than when you are intercepting birds between their feeding 
ground and resting ground. On their feeding ground, you can never 
be certain of the direction from which they will come and a great 
many of them will come very low and be swerving badly. Here 
again, the great thing is to post yourself covering a narrow channel 
of clear water, for birds alighting at a distance from you will often 
flight up and down the middle of the channel before they settle. 

In this sort of shooting, as in all flight shooting, you must get a 
clear background and it is fatal to post yourself so that you get your 
birds up against high ground or a clump of trees. One difficulty is that 
all your birds will fall into the water and you will lose a great many 
of them, espscially as your coolies will be frightened out of their lives 
of having to wade about in the water in the dark. They will expect 
every moment to be eaten by a crocodile or a kelpie, and their brains 
will entirely cease to function. The only solution is, of course, a first 
class dog, a Labrador for choice, and you will in any case get far more 
pleasure out of your evening flight if you have a keen dog to share it 
with you. He has his uses too, in other ways, because he will hear 
birds coming bng before you can, and will put you on qui vive when 
you cannot hear birds yourself . 

Flight shooting of all kinds depends almost as much on your 
ears as it does on your eyes. Unless you hear birds coming you will 
hardly ever see them quick enough to get your gun off. 
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, Now: about tlie.ske of shot used, and so on. Tlie. first tiling to 
remember is that nearly all guns have,, their individualities, and the 
majority., of them will shoot much better ,with, one size of shot than 
they, do with others., , The inaj.ority of ordinary 12-bores, however/, 
shoot much better with sizes from No. 5 to No. 8, than they will ,with 
'No. 2 and No. 3 or' even'No. 4 . , Very, few , normal ,12-bores, will 
shoot a really good pattern with a large size shot. This, is very 
important: because, w,hatever , size shot you are using, to kill, birds, 
dead you want to hit them with four or five pellets. • A single pellet, 
however large, will hardly ever bring down a bird stone dead. With 
larger shot, therefore,; although you may make occasional flukes , at 
long ranges, on the, whole, you are, likely to have far more wounded 
birds. In the early part of the year, therefore, and specially where 
there are a lot of teal about, I strongly recommend you to stick to 
No. 6 and No. 7. Later, when there are more big duck and they are 
more likely to fly high, change to Nos, 4 and 5, but stick to the smaller 
sizes for flighting. 

Whatever you do, do not try to get increased range by using a 
heavier charge of powder so as to get a higher velocity. High 
velocity in a shot gun always means a bad and scattered pattern. I 
have been told, but I have not been able to prove it by personal 
experience, that the right answer for duck shooting is to use the new 
low velocity cartridge with a small powder charge and a large size of 
shot, say No. 4. The idea is that the low velocity gives a much more 
even pattern, while, although the original velocity is less, a large shot 
maintains its velocity better than small shot and so gives a better 
penetration at long ranges. I believe this type of cartridge is being 
used a lot by wild fowlers at home. 

If you are dealing with conditions where really large shot is 
necessary, such as flighting geese, you must use a special gun for it. 
An 8-bore or a 10-bore will produce quite a good pattern with No. 1 
shot or S. 8. G. at ranges far beyond those at which an ordinary 
12-bore is at all efiective. The difficulty about using a heavy gun, 
liowever, is that it is useless where quick shooting is required either 
at night or in cover. You also have to be a pretty strong man if you 
are going to fire off a lot of cartridges with one of these heavy guns 
without feeling the effects of it. A special wild -fowling 12-bore may 
meet the case, but for a strong man I recommend an 8-bore or at least 
a 10-bore. 
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One of the things that yon must have, if you are going to be 
successful round the ordinary station in India, is a car that will go 
really well across country, and by a cross country, I mean over any road 
where the normal bullock cart can go. The ''nutty’’ saloon in which 
you take your girl friend to the Pictures is not generally very much 
use to you. It may be comfortable and all that, but it will not go 
over really bad grou id, while the smell of stale scent and the memories 
it engenders at dawn wdll probably put you off your shooting. What 
you want is something with a high clearance and a high engine power 
that will take you over ruts and pull you through the sand. One 
of the secrets of getting really good sport in this country is being able to 
get your car to places to which other people cannot. A two-seater 
is not much use to you. You must be able to take your shikaris, 
your dogs, your cartridges, your food, your decoys, ,a change of 
clothes and very possibly your bedding along with you in the car. 

The best places in this country are now out of reach of cars 
altogether. You have got to be able to cut adrift from cars and go out 
by train, by ekka or by a bullock cart. If you do that you will soon 
find there are lots of places where you can get first class sport. 

If you find a really good place, keep it to yourself. If you tell 
ever your best friend about it in the strictest confidence, the betting 
is that next time you go there you will find him and his best friend 
shooting in the middle of it. 

I am always being asked how many coolies one wants for duck 
shooting and how^ much one should pay them. Numbers, of course, 
must vary in accordance with the type of jheel on which you are 
shooting. If it is open and you can use a dog in it all you require is 
enough men to carry your cartridges and the birds you shoot. Your 
dog will pick them up after the shooting is over. If the jheel is 
really thick and a lot of your birds are going to drop in heavy reeds, 
you may want four coolies. Do not keep them with you. Post them 
in the reeds 80 yards or so away on all sides of you. Instruct them 
very carefully that it is their business to pick up any birds that fall 
close to them in the reeds, but that they are on no account to go for 
birds which fall in the open. 

In addition to these, every gun should have a shikari or at least a 
man of sufficient sense to keep tally of the birds he has down, and to 
control the coolies’ work. It is a great saving having a man like this, 
because you. can then concentrate on your shooting and not spend 
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half your time fussing about the picking up of your birds. You must, 
however, yourself keep count of the number of birds you have down 
and the rough directions in which they have fallen. If you do not 
you will never pick up half of them. 

However good cover is you will nearly always want to improve 
it. It is a very good plan when you are going into a jheel to make 
each of your men bring a big bundle of grass along with him. You 
will find it is nearly always useful, even if it is only to thicken up 
existing reeds sufficiently to make a resting place for your gun, etc. 

Do not over-pay your coolies. If you do, you are spoiling the 
market for other people, but, if they do you well, give them the baksheesh 
they deserve, on the spot. It is far better and more effective than 
giving it later, and has the advantage that it will not lead every other 
coolie in the country to expect some baksheesh too. 

Normally six annas is enough for a day’s work by a coolie. If 
he does really well, you might give him two annas more, but that is 
about the limit, except for some specially meritorious deed. 

A shikari’s pay varies in every part of the country. Round 
Delhi, about Rs. 20, plus travelling allowance and an extra tip when 
you have a good shoot is about as much as you should give. Person- 
ally, I only pay mine Rs. 10, but then I pay him on a sliding sale 
according to results. This works out at about an anna a bird up to 
25, two annas a bird over 25, and so on, and in a really good month 
he may make up to Rs. 40. 

I am sure this method of payment by results is much the most 
effective one to adopt, but it is not easy to get a strange shikari to agree 
to it. He will naturally be rather shy of taking on a bargain which 
depends, at least in some measure^ on whether you can hold your gun 
straight. 

You will have to pay your shikari travelling expenses for 
reconnaissances and so on. This probably leads to more quarrels 
than anything else. He will try, wherever he goes, to charge you two 
or three rupees for an ekka, when in reality he probably paid a two- 
anna ’bus fare, but you must fight him over this, not only in your own 
interest but in the interests of the rest of the shooting community. 

One of the most interesting parts of duck shooting is the variety 
of species you meet. Half the interest lies in being able to recognise 
them. This is not at all easy with the majority of duck, because their 
plumage varies enormously according to the time of the year. 
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I have not space to go into this question here, but I strongly 
advise you to get hold of a really good book of reference, say Stuart 
Baker’s famous book, and every time you find a bird that you cannot 
recognise at first sight, look it up in the book and identify it carefully. 

Keep a record of the duck you shoot, by species, sexes and dates. 
Far too little is known all the world over about the migration and 
habits of duck and it would help enormously in this respect if you 
would send statistics in detail to the Bombay Natural History 
Society, who are working on this subject. 

The above notes make no pretension of either being complete or 
authoritative. They represent certain very obvious things which 
one has learned from often bitter experience. One of the joys about 
wild fowl shooting is that you are always learning something new 
and you are always pitting your brain against birds which are 
naturally both wild and cunning. To be successful in wild fowling 
you must have, somewhere within you, the instincts of a born poacher. 
It is only by using this, and the rest of your low cunning to the fullest 
possible extent, that you can ever hope to be really successful. 
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LYAUTEY, MOROCCO AND THE N.-W. E. P, 

(A REPLY) 

By “ ShiggadjJb ” 

May I venture to make a few observatioiip on SpingiraiA verv 
clever and interesting “Critical appreciation” of the Gold Medal 
Essay, which was published in your issue of July 1935. Anyone with 
a knowledge of the frontier who reads this appreciation cannot fail 
to be struck by the writer’s vast knowledge of frontier problems and 
the apparent soundness of his arguments, but it must be borne in 
mind that this appreciation is really in the nature of a review of the 
essay and that Spingirai, while pointing out the difficulties, indeed 
the impossibility, of bringing into force the measures advocated by 
the Essayist on the North-West Frontier, does not himself attempt 
to produce arguments to show hov,r unity of control might be brought 
about. In fact his appreciation is, presumably with intention, more 
in the form of a justification of the Government point of view, and it 
conveys the impression that all is well on the frontier and that no 
change of method in our dealings with the tribes across the border is 
possible. Nevertheless, he goes so far as to say that he “ unreservedly 
accepts the Essayist s main conclusion, namely, the desirability of 
unity of control on the frontier.” 

It is very difficult to give adequate reasons for the necessity for 
unity of control on the frontier in peace-time without bringing to 
notice certain naked facts and without running the risk of offending 
certain people s sirsceptibilities. This Spingirai has been at pains to 
avoid, but at the same time he remarks that the Essayist has given no 
real reasons for the necessity of military control in the trans-border 
tracts. 

The Essayist advocates complete military control in trans-border 
areas, even to the extent of depriving the Governor of the control which 
he exercises over the trans-border tribes, and Spingirai proves, I think 
convincingly, that this is not a practicable proposition. In the course 
of his arguments the latter lays considerable stress upon the insur- 
mountable difficulties which would be set District Commanders if the 
responsibility for the trans-border tribes were added to their military 
duties, but, in doing so, he appears to ignore the fact that the District 
Commander in Waziristan managed to exercise political control in 
Waziristan quite successfully for four years during and after the 
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Malisiid expedition of 1919-20: He also strongly emphasises the 
inexpediency of divorcing the traris from the cis-horder tribes on 
account of tlie necessity for unity of political control over both, 
and he lays stress on the repercussions which incidents on one side 
of the border have on the tribes on the other side. 

Now unity of political contrcl by the Governor over all tribes, 
both cis and trans-border, is undoubtedly necessary, for without 
it the divorce between the two would become absolute, but the reper- 
cussions referred to do notappear to have much force as an argument. 
Such repercussions are usually due to intrigues in the cis-border 
districts and the first time they came to notice with real force tvas 
during the Red Shirt movement in 1920. At that time the object in 
view was to obtain the support of the trans-border tribes against the 
British. Since then times have changed and Pathanistaii's main 
effort now appears to be directed towards Pathan unity. This is the 
. result of the fear complex from which the whole cf India appears to 
be suffering ; fear of what is going to happen when Indians are called 
upon to control their own destinies. Such fear is quite natural in the 
N.-W. F. P. for the Pathans are still very backward boys in com- 
parison with the Nelirus of the U. P., the Boses of Bengal and the 
Murthis of Madras. 

Spingirai draws special attention to the main object of our policy 
on the frontier, namely, the establishment of effective control over 
all the tribes which live on our side of the Afghan frontier.'’ Now, 
surely, this is a military problem ? And yet the Army have very 
little say in the matter, except when major operations are in progress. 
There must he something wrong about this, for who will deny that the 
present system of dual control is unsatisfactory ? ^ome of the reasons 
for this appear to be as follows 

(1) 111 trans-border areas, such as the Malakand, the Khyber 
and Waziristan, we have working along side each other 
two authorities, —-the 0. C. Troops and the Political 
Agent. Th e former is almost invariably the elder and more 
experienced, but the latter has all the power and holds the 
money bags. If the two are friends, all is well (as a lule), 
but if they are not, there is often friction. 

(2) Political officers cannot be chosen for their aptitude for 

dealing with frontier tribesmen alone, as all sorts and 
conditions of men are required in the Political Department. 
Some prefer the frontier life, and these often make first 
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class frontier Political officers ; others are more suited to 
Secretariat work ; while others again incline towards the 
diplomatic life of an appointment in Indian India. But 
up-to-date officers of all these classes have been liable for 
service on the North-West Frontier and the result has 
sometimes been unfortunate. 

(3) Political officers, whether suited or unsuited to frontier 
work, find themselves up against an established system^ 
including the old custom of what is known in polite parlance 
as keeping the tribesmen content with liberal payments.” 
Other people bluntly call it bribery. Anyway, whatever it 
is called, it has proved a failure. Look around and you will 
find that in almost every case the tribes which have been 
the worst behaved are those which have received the most 
money. Nevertheless, it is practically impossible for an 
offi.cer to discontinue this custom without breaking faith 
with the tribesmen, a thing which nobody wants to do. 

Many military officers do not understand this and are therefore 
inclined, under the present system, to view the Political Officer as 
merely a dispenser of bribes to undeserving tribesmen. 

With regard to the appointment of officers for Political duties 
in trans-border, areas, the French system in Morocco seems to be a 
much more suitable one than ours on the N.-W. F. Ten or more 
years ago, being interested in French methods of dealing with 
tribesmen, I got in touch with an officer who had seen a good deal of 
the French in Morocco and I asked him various questions. One of 
these questions was about the Service des Eenseignements.” His 
answer to my question was as follows Officers of the ' Service 
des Renseignements ’ are recruited solely from the Army : the 
Service is a Military one and is never under Civil control : ail dealings 
with tribes are conducted through this Service and this is its main 
function. In order to qualify for the Service an officer has to serve for 
one year in North Africa, after which he can get his name put down on 
the waiting list ; but it is difficult to get into and. there is no hope of 
doing so unless approved and considered eligible by those already in 
it, in fact, one may say that the Service recruits itself without any 
outside interference. It is much sought after and has high standards 
of devotion and efficiency ; it impressed me more than anything else 
I saw in Morocco and to it is undoubtedly due a great measure of the 
credit for the work of pacification by the French*” 
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The above speaks for itself and I suggest that a similar service, 
call it what you like, recruited from the Army might well be employed 
on our North-West Frontier, in all agencies except the Kurram, 
which to all intents and purposes is a settled cis-border district and 
could, at any rate, be treated as such. If the expediency of such a 
service be admitted, then I suggest that its officers should serve 
directly under District Commanders, who would be entrusted in peace 
time with the work which they will have to do in any case in war, 
namely, dealings with the tribes in their respective areas. This 
means military control in trans-border areas. 

But previously in this letter it was admitted that unity of political 
control over all tribes by the Governor was essential. Why therefore 
should not District Commanders be responsible to the Governor for 
their dealings with the tribes ? It has been my experience that real 
between Civiland Military is best assured when military 
officers serve directly under the head of the Civil administration and 
the very fact of District Commanders being directly under the 
Governor for Political duties w'ould, it is suggested, go far tow'ards 
guaranteeing the most cordial co-operation between the twm 
services. This would particularly be the case in the event of a Civilian 
being appointed Governor in place of a Military Political, as is sure to 
come about some day. 

Thus we would have military control in the trans-border areas 
under the direction of the head of the Province. There are of course 
objections to the scheme, as there are to any scheme^ the chief one 
being that District Commanders would be called upon to serve two 
masters ; but against that would be the undoubted advantage of 
District Commanders of the Covering Force being better prepared for 
their duties in war by being entrusted with political duties in peace 
time ; also the difficulties inherent to the present sy,stem of dual 
control would automatically disappear. Other changes would of course 
be necessary, such as the redistribution of Political agencies in order to 
relieve the overworked Deputy Commissioners of Peshawar and Kohat 
of the burden of responsibility for the Mohmand, Adam Khel and 
Orakzai tribes, of wffiich they are at present Political Officers in addi- 
tion to their other duties. 

I submit that such a scheme is feasible and that from its con- 
sideration there might arise that which the whole world appears to be 
seeking at the present time, namely, a formula acceptable to all 
parties, 
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. A SUGGESTED METHOD OF HANDLING DEMOUNTS 
BASED ON THE LICHTWAEK PEOCEDUEE 
By Major S. H. Persse, 15th Lancers 
The fsyehological problem in horse training. 

'' The trainer must aim at gaining the confidence of the horse, 
which he can do bv kindness 

The object of “ breaking'’ is ‘'to prepare the horse's character 

....... .so that he will be fit to respond to the demands 

which will be made upon him”^ during training. 

The object of training is “to acquire complete control over the 
horse’s mental. powers. 

Brave words these, but, as many people have found to their cost, 
very difficult to put into practice. The problem of the army remount 
is further complicated by the fact that, unlike any other animal, his 
training does not begin until he has reached full strength.® The 
majority of un-handled horses, too, have little cause to like man, and 
memories of the pain of branding and the discomfort of rail and 
possibly sea journeys must make them regard him more as a potential 
enemy than a friend. With all animals of the lower order, physical 
contact seems to be a necessary preliminary to obtaining the mental 
counterpart ; but how are we to establish the former with a horse, 
infinitely more powerful than ourselves, which regards, not only us, 
but everything that vre do with mistrust. “ By patience ” answer 
the “Yes-men” and promptly come into direct conflict with the 
framer of training programmes, who can only allot “ X ” hours for 
remounts, instead of the “ N ” which patience invariably demands. 

Any method of handling the young horse, therefcre, which 
results in his confidence being won cjuickly and peTmanently must 
commend itself to all those who realise that remount training, 
important as it may be, is only one of the many duties which the 
mounted soldier has to perform. 

1 Manual of Horsemastership, etc. (1929), Section 51 (1). 

2 ggction 49 (3). 

» Fillis deals with this point at length, in his Breaking and Riding ’’ pages 
215 — ^225. Two-year old thoroughbreds in England are broken by a lad of about 
fiyc foot high, with very little trouble. 
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The suggested method. 

The method to be described has been in use for about four years 
and has been applied to several hundred horses. It has been the 
subject of discussion, criticism, many demonstrations and a great 
deal of correspondence. The results, however, are convincing and 
there is a growing school of thought which favcurs its extension 
throughout the Army. The saving of time being of great importance, 
the method has advantages over the normal procedure, in that all 
remounts can be mounted and ridden before they leave tlie paddock 
in which they are segregated for one month after arrival in the unit. 

The originator : Professor Ltchtwark. — It is believed that he was 
an Austrian, who some time in the 1880's went to Australia to see 
if he could not break ’’ and train the wild horse. It has been 
suggested that he was an exponent of '' Haute Ecole.’’ 

His principles, — Three in number, are simple, incontrovertible 
and must be remembered throughout the succeeding paragraphs. 

1. It is better to avoid a fight than to run the risk of losing 
one. 

2. The horse, by nature, is a timid animal; the bulk of the 
trouble, therefore, which may be experienced during 
'' breaking and training is directly attributable to fear. 

3. The horse is not frightened of that which he has seen, smelt 
and fed off. 

His method.' — To put the horse into such a physical condition 
that his nervousness cannot be translated into resistance. He can 
then be approached without danger, fed, petted and generally made 
much of’ in order that his natural fear of man and all other strange 
objects and sounds may be overcome. 

His tacJde. — It is obvious that such a condition cannot be reached 
without the use of suitable tackle. The following articles are 
essential: 

(a) A 6-foot pole with a soft leather blob ” at one end. 

(b) A 19-foot rope with shackle, quick release and “ D ” for use 
on the fore legs. 

(c) A blanket apron to hang round the neck and protect the 
chest. 

(d) A 23 -foot rope with shackle, quick release and '' D ” for use 
on the hind legs. 

(c-) The safety rein and crupper. 

i 
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All ropes are covered with mminali, where necessary, to prevent 
galling. 

The gaining of confidence. 

In order to give the assistant a greater chance of checking a 
break-away/' the horse is held by a webbing long-rein. Both 
trainer and assistant keep well to the front of the horse, in order that 
he may see all that they are doing. The trainer’s nose bag is full of 
lucerne or any green stuff. This is preferable to grain which a number 
of young horses — the Waler in particular — have never seen before. 

Although not absolutely necessary, it is advisable, from the start, 
to introduce the horse to the 6-foot pole, the sole object of which is 
to enable the trainer to rub various parts of the horse’s body without 
danger to himself. He puts a handful of lucerne on the ‘' blob ” and 
pushes it forward towards the nose. At first, there is great suspicion, 
but a well-known smell overcomes fear ; and within a short time, the 
pupil is not only looking forward to the next mouthful but is actually 
allowing his nose to be stroked, first by the “ blob ” and then by the 
trainer’s hand. From the nose to the eye is but a short distance, 
and the object of all this is to enable the teacher to tickle the corner 
of the eye and the forehead. There is no doubt that horses like this, 
for those that have been accustomed to it will frequently stretch their 
heads forward to have it done. From a number of possible 
explanations, the most probable one is, that wdien a foal is born, the 
dam will, as often as not, stand over it and lick it round the eyes. 
A repetition of this in later life may possibly strike a chord of pleasant 
memory in the animal’s brain. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that when once the pupil permits his face and head to be stroked 
and tickled, the trainer has progressed an appreciable way towards 
winning his confidence. It is from this basis that all subsequent 
work emanates and to which a return must be made if set-backs 
occur in later training. It is important that it should be thorough 
and practice should, therefore, be continued until all signs of fear have 
vanished. 

The e'xploitation of confidence. 

From the forehead, the rubbing with the hand — in difficult cases 
with the “blob ” — is carried on slowly over the top of the head and 
down the neck to the withers. If thehorse shows any signs of 
fright, the trainer must return to the nose and eyes and start all over 
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again. In difficult cases it may take an koiir or two to reacli tie 
forelegs, but tie work must not be rusied. In tiis, as in all other 
handling, the object must be attained by permission of the horse 
and not against his will. 

(a) Lifting a foreleg. — As soon as the trainer can rub both fore- 
legs as far down as the coronets, the horse is introduced to the 
19 -foot rope. He is allowed to smell it and feed off it {coiled uf ) ; it is 
then rubbed against his nose and forehead, and finally passed right over 
the top of his head, dotvn his neck to his withers.'^ The rope is allowed 
to fall on both sides of him, the shackle being on the same side as 
the hoof which the trainer intends to lift. During this, and all 
subsequent operations, the assistant is holding the horse’s attention 
by feeding him with small pieces of lucerne and rubbing his eyes 
and head. A little more stroking of the coronet and pastern — the 
shackle is fastened and unfastened several times round the latter — 
the slack end of the rope is passed through the ' ' D ” — and all is ready 
for lifting the leg. But the trainer does not lift it ; any display of 
strength at this stage would undoubtedly awaken fear. He therefore 
makes the animal lift it himself by making him take a half-stride 
forward. As the hoof comes off the ground, the rope is tightened and 
fastened off with a slip-knot and the leg stays up. It is surprising 
how very quietly the majority of horses take this. Provided that 
his attention has been sufficiently distracted by the assistant, it seems 
as if he forgets altogether about the leg which went up, but didn’t 
come down ! 

He is too weak to stand on three legs for long and so, after a 
minute or two, he is persuaded to lower his leg to the ground himself. 
The trainer slips the quick release and holds the hoof in his hand. 
He gradually lessens his lift and the animal, realising, so to speak, 
that his leg has returned, takes the weight himself and lowers it to 
the ground. What a credulous animal ! Agreed, hut let us, at least, 
take advantage of the fact where we can. 

After a short rest, the other leg is lifted in similar fashion. 
During this stage, first lessons in shoeing are given by tapping the hoof 

.1 . TKe horse is always introduced to articles of tackle and saddlery in the same 
way. He is allowed to see them, smell them and feed off them. They are then 
rubbed against his nose, eyes and forehead. Finally, they are passed over the top of 
his head and down his neck to the part of the body reqinred. If the horse shows 
any signs of nervousness, the trainer must go back to the nose and start all over 
again. 

To avoid repetition, this procedure is not described in detail again. It is referred 
to as the LicMwarh manner,^* 
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gently with a hammer. Any cuts and abrasions resulting from the 
train iourney can now be attended to. 

Finally, the snaffle — a straight-barred one, placed high in the 
month to check any attempt at getting the tongue over it— is fitted. 

The main object of raising a foreleg is to enable the trainer to 
approach the hind quarters without danger. (Photograph No. 1.) 

(b) Lifting a hind leg. — ^With a foreleg lifted, the blanket 
apron is fitted in '' the Lichtwarh manner '' so that it hangs squarely 
across the horse's chest as shown in photograph No. 9. This 
accomplished, the trainer gradually moves backwards, patting, 
stroking and talking, until sooner or later— df necessary, through the 
medium of the '‘blob’'— he is rubbing the hind leg and pastern. 
Returning to the front end, the hind leg rope (23-foot) is then 
introduced in "the Lichtwark mammr;'' and, if the preliminary work 
has been well done, the horse will not be unduly disturbed when the 
shackle is fastened round his leg, just above the fetlock. If, however, 
he does attempt to kick it off, be can do but little as his foreleg, on 
the same side, is still off the ground. When he has settled down, the 
slack end of the rope is passed forward between the forelegs, through 
a loop or runner on the rope of the blanket apron, and back to the 
"I)'' of the shackle. The horse is persuaded to lower his foreleg in 
the way described above. The trainer then makes him take a half- 
stride forward and just before the hind hoof is lovrered to the ground, 
the rope is tightened and fastened off with a slip-knot."^ 

The hind quarters are now immobilised and should the horse 
attempt to resist— this is one of the few occasions when he may be 
expected to do so— he can achieve little. He can neither rear nor 
kick, and only with difficulty move forward. More important than 
this is the fact that the trainer and assistant can both stand right up 
to him, and by patting, talking and feeding will conviiice him, within 
a very short time, that there is nothing whatsoever to be frightened 
of. In actual fact it is surprising what a small amount of trouble 
this raising of the hind leg causes, provided that the preliminary 
work has been properly carried out. If. as often happens, the horse 
takes it all quietly, the trainer confirms his mastery and the inability 
of the horse to resist by deliberately shoving the quarters sideways 
and pushing the animal off his balance. He staggers and may fight 

1.. Graduates of the Equitation School will note the slight resemblance which 
this bears to the Baldock Tackle. There is, however, a marked difference in the 
way the same result is achieved, and in the object. 
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for a moment oi two, but the comforting process will soon calm him 
down. When all other fears have been overcome by kindness, why 
I , should not this one be too ? 

With a hind leg raised,^ further lessons in shoeing can be given, 

; wounds attended to^ docility training carried out, the blanket 

and saddle put on, and ultimately the horse mounted without 
danger. 

Prior to this, however, there is a small matter to be attended 
. to w'hicli, unbelievable as it may seem, is nevertheless of extreme 

I importance ; the horse's tail ! 

i The raising of flte tail. 

Professor Liclitwark is rumoured to have said that if the horse 
is made to relax his tail muscles he will cease to resist ; or, in other 
words, he will give his confidence to his trainer. As soon, therefore, 
as a hind leg has been secured, the trainer raises and lowers the tail 
! until he has turned it right up. A comparison between photograplis 

i 1, 2, and 3 (particularly), and number 4 is instructive. In the former 

it will be noticed that the tail is tightly clapped down and that the 
1 whole attitude is one of mental resistance. In the latter, resistance 

I has vanished and submission is plainly shown, 

j Many reasons for this change have been advanced ; the most 

I probable one seems to be that in equine eticjuette this lifting of the 

i tail is such an undignified procedure that the poor animal gives up 

i the unequal contest in sheer disgust. Whatever the reason may be, 

i there is no doubt that from now onwards the horse seems to realise 

1 that man is, and intends to remain, master ; and further, judged by 

j the feeding and patting that has gone on, he is a friend rather than 

I an enemy. Submission to, or the placing of confidence in, his trainer 

j is only another way of saying that he is ready to allow his character 

to be prepared. . 

j Henceforward, tail lifting is a regular feature of the clay’s work, 

i It has been suggested that this '' indignity ” tends to break the 

i aniniaFs spirit. Nothing could be further from the truth. Firstly, 

in a well-managed stable, every horse should have his tail lifted during 
grooming. Secondly, the behaviour of a Lichtwark-handled horse 
on a Monday morning is exactly comparable to that of any other 
I horse after twenty-four hours holiday. A horse which “plays up ” 

I from joie de vivre can hardly be said to have a broken spirit. 


1 For several days to come, it will be necessary to raise a foreleg as a ' 

preliminary to lifting a hind one. ‘ I ii 
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Details of farther tram 

Subsequent work, speaking generally, follows tlie lines laid down 
in the Manual of Horsemastership, etc., a few differences are noted 
and commented on. 

The rider's weight . — ^As the horse is mentally ready long before he 
is physically fit to carry his rider, a good deal of time is spent in 
rectifying the latter deficiency. Still adhering to the principle of 
avoiding a fight, the trainer lifts a hind leg ; from first one side and 
then the other, he is lifted until he is lying across the horse's back. 
This is continued for increasing periods each day, in order that the 
muscles may be prepared for the w’'eight they wdll shortly have to 
carry.^ (See photograph No. 5.) 

By way of a diversion, the trainer also mounts over the tail and, 
finally, over the head, (Photograph No. 6) was taken on the sixth day 
after training had commenced ; those who attribute the ability to do 
this to the action of the hind leg rope will note that it is so slack that 
the horse’s hoof is actually on the ground. Undoubtedly, he could 
have humped his back ” if he had w’anted to do so. 

Saddling . — The blanket, safety rein and crupper, and saddle are 
then fitted in the Lichtwarhmanne/r,'' and photograph No. 7 clearly 
shows the last item being passed over the horse’s head. He is then 
turned loose in the paddock and allowed to wander about and graze, 
in order that he may get fully accustomed to the feel of the saddle 
before the trainer attempts to mount. Although free, no difficulty 
is experienced in catching him, which is further proof that the trainer 
has captured his confidence. 

Accustomed to both the weight of the rider and the 
feel of the saddle, there is no reason wffiy the horse should object 
to a combination of the two. However, in order to make quite 
certain that no set-back occurs, a hind leg is raised before the trainer 
is lifted into the saddle. 

First forward movement . — As soon as it is seen that the horse 
has no objection to make to his rider being on board,” the hind 
leg is lowered until he can take his weight on it, but not sufficiently 
to enable him to take a full stride. He is then made to take a few^ 
half-steps forward and, by a gradual progression from day to day, 

is, of coarse, open to argument whetlier this method, or the one of long- 
reining advocated in the “Manual of Horsemastership,” etc., 1929, Sec. 53, is the 
better for preparing the horse to carry weight. Time is an important consideration. 
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backing bas been acconiplislied witboiit incident. During tliis stage, 
the horse is taught to obey words of command. 

. Dodlity training,-— This is carried out with the object of 
coiifirmittg the victories already won. Mounting and dismounting 
over the tail and head have already been done but are continued. 
Crawling between the fore and hind legs — strange sights, such as 
umbrellas, lance pennons and maps (photograph No. 8), strange 
sounds, such as the rattling of tins and the clatter of clipping machines, 
are all introduced. At this stage, too, the horse is prepared for the 
paraphernalia of marching order.'’ Soft sacks of hay are hung 
from the saddle and from the tail ; he is then turned loose in the 
paddock and it is a ridiculous sight to see a batch of newly-arrived, 
Walers wandering about, looking like complete Christmas Trees but 
quite unconcerned about it all. 

From here to the end of the chapter is a short story and the 
final picture shows the finished article, as far as handling and mounting 
are concerned. The rider is on board ’’—all four legs are on the 
ground— and the horse, surrounded by apron, sacks and umbrella 
looks as if he had spent months in the army and not a bare three 
weeks. (Photograph No. 9.) 

The Safety Rein and Cnepjjer, 

So far, no detailed mention has been made of this and the reason 
is that its object is sufficiently important to warrant special comment. 

It consists of an ordinary crupper to which are joined two thin 
ropes ; these pass forward between the bars of the saddle, either side 
of the horse’s neck, through the rings of the snaffle, and back to the 
rider’s hand. (Photographs Nos. 7 and 9.) 

The action of the crupper under the tail is obvious ; it serves as 
a gentle, yet firm reminder of “ tail-lifting ” and that man intends to 
remain master. Its effect can be increased or diminished— according 
to the way the horse is behaving — by a subsidiary rope which is 
fastened to the front arch of the saddle. 

The object of the running rein is not so plain, and has given rise 
to a great deal of discussion regarding the precise purpose for which 
Professor Lichtwark intended it. There are t-wo schools of thought. 

The first advances the theory that it w’as designed to give a 
sharp lesson at each end, if the horse, when mounted, played up or 
tried to buck. This is sound as far as the crupper is concerned ; but 
a jab in the mouth ” is so inconsistent with Lichtwark’s principle 


1 
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of eliminating fear in order to gain confidence, that it may be 
dismissed. 

The second school maintains that, provided the preliminary 
handling and preparation for mounting has been thoroughly done, the 
crupper itself is all that is required to prevent bucking ; and that the 
running rein is simply for the purposes of mouthing.’" There is a 
great deal to support this theory. Firstly, it conforms to the 
underlying principle of gentleness. Secondly, it is consistent with 
the suggestion that Lichtwark was an exponent of '' Haute Ecole ” 
for which a greater bend from the poll is required than in the case of 
the ordinary riding horse. The effect of a running rein is to increase 
the horizontal, but decrease the vertical action of a snaffle in a horse’s 
mouth. It is not impossible that Lichtwark was a disciple of Baucher 
and was concerned with getting the exaggerated bend w^'kich that 
horseman taught.^ This could have been obtained (but not 
necessarily was) by a running rein. Confirmation of this can be had 
by reference to many of the old prints of famous riders of the past. 
Apart from the fact that the crupper was a permanent fixture to the 
saddle, many are shown as using a running rein, and the horses have 
that incorrect — judged by present day standards — bend which 
Baucher advocated. 

Be all that as it may, there is no doubt that the safety rein should 
be used carefully and sparingly ; otherwise, it tends to produce 
symptoms of overbend.’^ 

General Observations. 

With the single exception of the question of loss of spirit, which 
has been answered above, it is not proposed to deal with any of the 
many criticisms which have been made about this method of training. 
It will suffice to say that some have been very helpful, some very 
amusing and some purely destructive. 

The Effect on the Men. 

Let us be honest and admit that there are very few of us who, 
when given a raw Waler remount to handle, are not rather frightened 
of him. In fact, it is debatable as to which is the more frightened- 
man or horse. If physical contact is difficult, mental contact must 
be nearly impossible to achieve. By minimising the danger— real 
or imaginary — to the trainer, his fear is eliminated, and mutual 
^ Cy. Fillls “ Brealung and Hiding,’’ page 63. 

A reference has been made to the Spanish Riding School in Vienna with the 
object of clearing up several points regarding Professor Lichtwark. It is regretted 
that the answer lias not been received in sutdcient time to be incorporated. 
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coiifideiiGe between man and liorse is no longer an ideal, but a fact, 
easy of. attainment. 

There is no particular necessity to teacb the procedure in detail 
to each individual man. As most of the preliminary work is stationary, 
one supervisor can stand in the middle of a dozen horses and handlers 
and control them. It is, of course, necessary for the supervisor to 
know^ not only what he is going to do, but also vrhat must be attained 
at each step before he passes on to the next one. 

The Effect on the Horses. 

In general, this method of handling produces horses : — 

(а) Wiicli become and remain friendly throughout their service. 

(б) Which carry condition above the average. There is little 

doubt that unless and until a horse is on good terms 
with liis rider, lie is likely to fret and may lose condition. 

(c) Which are very steady in the ranks. 

In particular, they are fully up to the standard laid down for the 
trained horse in the Manual of Horsemastership, etc. 

The Financial Effect. 

Adniisstons to hospitals . — It is not possible to give full comparative 
figures of the number of casualties due to kicks, bites and struggling 
in the lines. This method, however, produces horses which are 
noticeably quiet and well-disposed towards one another in the stables, 
and there is sufficient data to justify the statement that its adoption 
should result in a definite drop in the number of these injuries. 

Castings for vice . — Before this is dealt with it is necessary to make 
certain postulates regarding the reasons why horses go wrong and 
become “ outlaws.” 

It is contended that, in his natural state, no liorse^ is vicious. 
The Manual of Horsemastership ” seems to differentiate between 
bad habits^ and general vice.^ It is, however, suggested that the two 
are inter-connected and that the former is only the precursor of the 
latter ; both are the outcome of lack of confidence in the trainer and 
an uncertainty as to whether he is friend or enemy. In short, they 
are both due to fear, the forerunner of frenzy in the horse, but .... 
the parent of cruelty ” in man. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the majority of castings for vice 
can be traced to a lack of S3mipathetic handling in the early stages, by 

1 Entires, not being allowed in the army, are not considered. 

^ “ Manual of Horsemastership ” etc. (1929), Sec. 68 et seq. 

3 Ibid, Sec. 76. 
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men; wlio for a variety of reasons— insufficient time, personal fear, 
bad temper, lack of patience or sheer inability— -cannot win tlie 
animaFs respect by kindness and attempt to achieve their object by 
harshness. Conversely, if a method of handling can be devised 
which enables all trainers to obtain a result without having recourse 
to severe methods, the risk of vice appearing in after-sefvice should 
be very small. 

The method advocated does fulfil the above condition, and for 
this reason, coupled with actual experience, it is claimed that it can 
eliminate vice. As bad habits cannot be predicted, it is necessary, 
not only that all horses should be subjected to it, but that this should 
be carried out when they are remounts. Considerable time, therefore, 
must elapse before this state of affairs is reached. 

The answer to the question “ Can vice be cured ? ’’ must of 
necessity be evasive. The problem is not unlike that of attempting 
to cure a drunkard. In both cases, the prevention of a relapse after 
cure, is . more difficult than the cure itself. In the case of the 
drunkard, it is the man himself who must do this ; in the case of the 
horse, it is the owner. 

As must be plain, this method of handling was designed to 
prevent, and not to cure. Nevertheless, a number of horses^ with 
bad habits have been put through a course of training, and the results 
?' show that vice can be cured ; but no guarantee can be given that the 

improvement will be permanent. The history of two such cases is 
given. 

No, 1. — A charger, sold back to Government and issued as a 
troop horse, refused to allow^ himself to be shod or have his mane 
/'hogged.’^ He had obviously won many battles and had a shrewd 
idea of his strength. His mental resistance was most marked. It 
took a month before he became in any Way friendly, and six weeks 
before he Would allow his feet to be picked up. When rehandling 
Ceased he was a normal horse, but, within a month, showed signs of 
relapse. He was put back for further training, with this difference, 
that his actual rider in the squadron was made to carry this out, and 
not the N. 0. 0. who had done it in the first place. It is hoped that 
this will lead to a permanent cure. 

'dc Ao. 2.~Bent for training from another unit. His particular 

faults were ''bucking,’’ striking wnth his forelegs, and refusal to 

^All the hotses referred to wete of reasonably youog age* The ‘‘ old sinner^’ 
Confirmed in his habits, has not been considered. 
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After twenty days. 


No. 9 

These photographs 
are of a direct-issue 
Wafer remount 
which arrived on 
November 20, 1934. 

The subject-matter 
of each photograph 
is explained in the 
text. Under each is 
shown the number of 
days after training 
had commenced, on 
which the picture 
was taken. 


After twenty days. 
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allow more tliaii one man to go up to him. He came to hand very 
quickly, and Was shown as a reformed character to H. E. The 
Cominaiider-in-Chief during his visit to Jubbulpore in July 1935. 
In this case, the animal was not returned to his unit at once ; his 
o wner was made to come each morning and ride and groom him m 
the same place and under the same conditions in which rehandling 
had taken place. It is not known as yet whether a lasting cure has 
been effected or not. 


Whatever the advantages of this method of " breaking ” young 
horses may be in peace, it is plain that it iswell suited to conditions 
of war. During operations it will often be necessary for horse 
casualties to be replaced by raw^ remounts and these must be able to 
be ridden in the ranks wdth a minimum of delay. Finance, then, 
does not play the all-important part that it does in peace, and, if the 
plan demands it, horses will have to be ridden and increased wastage 
risked, long before they are properly trained and physically fit. The 
determining factor is the ability of the rider to remain on top.’’ 
By this method it is claimed that hitherto unbacked ” horses 
could, if necessity arose, be ridden in the ranks w^ell within one month 
of the date of landing. 

Comliisioyi. 

There is no method of training in the wmrld which is fool-proof, 
and the success which it attains must depend very largely on the 
care and attention to detail, with which it is carried out. Experience 
has showm that Lichtw^ark’s principles are sound. Based on these, 
his method of handling is logical and consists of a gradual progression, 
each step being consolidated before the next is taken. Any attempt, 
therefore, to curtail the full programme either to save more time, 
or because a particular horse appears to be coming to hand so well, 
will inevitably lead to unsatisfactory results. The method must be 
completed in every respect, and not only in those which appear to 
MAN to be of value ; the horse may hold totally different views. 
Lichtwark's teachings cater for both, and as he has obviously studied 
the workings of the horse’s brain very deeply, his method is 
recommended in its entirety and in that w’^ay only. 

Note. — S ince t-Ms article was written information has been received from the 
Gonimander of the Spanish Riding School in Vienna, that Professor Lichtwark was not 
an Austrian. A further suggestion hay been made that he was a Bohemian who 
learnt his equitation in Prague before going to Australia.— .Sd. 
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A PERSIAN INTERLUDE. 

By Major P. T, Birbwood, 11th Sikh Regimeisit. 

It is one of the saving graces of war that it generally provides a 
leavening of amusement. Each crack of the showman's whip produces 
a new sensation ; and with a careful interweaving of the ridiculous and 
the sublime, the pill is rendered palatable and gulped down. 

The late war was no exception to rule. Its blend of side-shows was 
not perhaps always strictly judicious, and it further departed from 
commercial practice in that in most cases it was the performers rather 
than the spectators that derived amusement from them. This, how- 
ever, was to the good. Much deadening dullness is involved in the 
sorry job of war to-day, and the side-shows provided a refreshing 
contrast which was often as good as a holiday. 

Side-shows of every kind were staged during the four long years 
of the war— and after. Some, in conception and execution, were 
homeric ; others bordered on the absurd. But all were marked by a 
tremendous loyalty on the part of the performers, and by a spirit 
of practical camaraderie which carried them through to the finish. 

Much has already been written of the side-show that led our troops 
up from the alluvial heat of Mesopotamia into the mountainous 
recesses of the Persian Plateau and on to Baku. No such publicity, 
however, has been accorded to those that followed after. This is 
indeed natural, for their effect on the course of the war was at best 
negligible, and their adventures were in most cases of a strictly 
domestic rather than of a public nature. 

Nonetheless there were elements of interest and humour in the 
experiences of the troops that followed in the wake of Dunsterforce ; 
and it is with the object of recording the petty humours of the life of 
those who wintered on the Persian Plateau while the guns in Flanders 
thundered to their denouement, and London went mad over the 
Armistice, that these lines are written. 

It was the early autumn of 1918, and shortly before Allenby's 
famous push brought the world tumbling in chaos about Turkish ears. 
Mesopotamia had perforce stagnated through the summer in prepara- 
tion for what proved an eventful cold weather and the troops, under 
canvas or in bivouac, had occupied themselves during the long 
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oppressive tedium of the seemingly interminable hot months in what 
preparation and training had been possible. 

The 36th Sikhs at this time were quartered under canvas on the 
banks of the Diala River at Baquba. Training had been steady and 
progressive throughout the summer, particular attention being paid to 
route-marches and physical development generally. Regularly every 
week at that dispiriting hour when the country cocks do crow, the 
clocks do toll, and the third hour of drowsy morning came,’' the 
regiment had turned out for a fifteen or eighteen mile march through 
the shadows, and later the burning heat, of the Mesopotamian desert; 
and good control of limbs and imagination alike, and the cheerful 
acceptance of the boredom implicit in long marches over an 
uninspiring desert had been instilled by these means. 

With the advance of autumn, however, matters in Persia had 
become threatening. Large masses of Turks had been reported 
moving down from the North -W est ; and with only a handful of troops 
to stay them, the need for reinforcements was growing urgent. 

To the general delight, the regiment was warned accordingly 
during August ; and, entraining in mid-September for rail-head, two 
marches distant near the Persian Prontier, started off for wherever 
in Persia it might please the fates to send us. 

The first few marches were strenuous in the extreme. Too hot for 
movement by day, the regiment travelled for the most part by night ; 
yet, when successive posts were reached about dawn each day, and the 
men settled down to secure what shelter they might from water-proof 
sheets and blankets, flies and heat alike combined to spoil their rest. 
The first march was possibly the worst, involving a tramp of 34 miles, 
which were covered in 20 hours, including a four-hour halt in the hot 
part of the first afternoon, and sundry hour halts in addition during 
the seemingly endless night that followed. It required this succession 
of wakeful nights and unrestful days to bring home to one the exact 
significance of that state of exhaustion which seals the eyes the instant 
a fall-out is ordered, and the writer will remember to his dying day 
the nauseating realisation that lie had collapsed on to an ant-heap 
at one of the hour halts when an uneasy conscience coupled with the 
interested investigations of the ants aroused him to a state of half- 
drugged consciousness at the conclusion of the hour. 

At Paitak, at the foot of the Tak-i-Girreh Pass, which leads up to 
the cooler highlands of the Plateau, a rifle company was picked up, 
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and taken on — to an unknown destination—by lorry. A furtlier large 
detaclinient followed by the same means from Kermaiishali. But by 
now the die in Palestine had been cast ; the hostile troops in Persia 
had receded in response to the menace nearer home ; and the 
first week of October found us concentrating in Hamadan and settling 
down for the winter. 

We were glad to be in. The march had been a long one, and the 
country traversed, though it was to be painted in all Spring’s richest 
colours not many months hence, had been dry and arid. Stilb there 
had been much to distract one. From the common karezes to the hard 
felt Persian hats resembling big black gourds, whatever met the eye 
was an abstraction and a source of interest. At one point in the 
road, where we left the main route and followed a short cut over a low" 
bush- strewn hill, we stumbled on an ancient paved road w^ay wdi ere it 
needed little imagination to conjure up a picture of Dariusk wmr- 
w^orii legions swinging along to conquest. The men w"ere in splendid 
form. Spanish 'flu had attacked the regiment shortly before leaving 
Baquba, but morale rode superior to all but sheer physical incapacity, 
and nothing — not all the M. O.’s threats and promises — could make a 
man fallout while there w^as a mule ora charger to climb up 
on, or at wmrst a comrade’s arm. Lashings of strong, hot tea and 
something to help him along were all a man wn)uld ask, and he got 
full measure of both. 

The flow- of refugees from Georgia and the North-w-est tow^ards the 
big concentration camps at Baquba was at this time in full swing, and 
some of the pathos of the exodus came under oxir observation as W"e 
passed. Here there wmuld be a toddler little more than two years old 
plodding sturdily along behind its parents. There a lieart*-broken 
wail would tell of a less fortunate small one momentarily separated 
from its guardians. Little groups fell out by the road-side to share a 
meagre feast of chance-found berries, but the quaintest family of all 
w-as one of five-father, mother and three small children— who had 
arranged their bedding like a sort of long platfoim along their very 
stocky pony’s back and had then all climbed up on it, 
advancing on Mesopotamia like a swuiying five-master under sail. 
Of the tragedies associated wuth these inigrations I personally saw- 
none, but the carcarses of horses, camels and donkeys that littenal the 
track advertised themselves in no miceitain fashion. 

The first bivouac occupied in Hamadan was an orchard, planted 
thick with fruit trees, and later floored w-itli dafEodils of a Sir Watkin 
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type, iiiaiiy of wliicli are now peacefully thriving at home in England. 
Part of the orchard was occupied by a French sanitary mission. This 
mission was composed of some 14 officers, all gorgeously apparelled as , 
it seeiiied to us, in contrast with our own ragged appearance, and 
perhaps 50 men. They had the duty, we understocd, of cleaning up 
Persia but, regrettable though it may appear, when they moved oif 
shortly after and left their share of the orchard to us, we found 
ourselves faced with a legacy that appalled even the stout est-hearted 
of the regimental sweepers. Winter, however, was drawing on. We 
were over 6,0C0 feet up, and a substitute was clearly required for open 
bivouacs in a town where the thennonieter was often below zero and 
the snow-fall apt to be heavy. The construetioii of barracks by local 
Persian labour had already been started on a grassy slope above the 
town, but progress had been desperately slow and the men ’were 
accordingly turned on to help. Under the guidance of M., an officer 
whose early training had embraced the mysteries of the plumb line, 
they plunged into the making of bricks and the erection of walls, with 
high enthusiasm. Incidents of course occurred. No clear distinction 
had been drawn between the puddling of mud for bricks and the mixing 
of lime for mortar, and there were burnt feet and rueful smiles to 
show for it when the victims evaded out of the treacherous mud to 
investigate. Still, the work went on. Persian craftsmen were 
employed on the more skilled business of roofing ; and on the day the 
first snow fell, the regiment moved out of its temporary bivouacs 
into the lines, which were regarded as models of sound work and 
solid construction at the time, though I misdoubt me there is not 
iiiucli left of tlieiii to-day. 

Trouble, however, had been brewing elsewhere. Contracts for 
grain and fodder had gone adrift ; and with the prospect of closed 
passes and the stoppage of supplies from outside Persia, things began 
to wear a threatening and hungry look for those— particularly the 
animals— cooped up within it. Persia was in no sense flowing with 
milk and honey at this period. Successive incursions by Russian and 
Turkish armies had impoverished the land to a tragic degree. Death 
by starvation liad become an increasing commonplace during the 
preceding winters, and the pair of shallow depressions in the pebbly 
bed of a near-by nullah wliere tradition said two miserable women 
had been stoned to death by a populace which still shrank from the 
grosser alternative of cannibalism, were pointed out as a measure of 
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the horrors through which the city had passed. It was not perhaps 
surprising, then, that the contractors found difficulty in overcoming 
the unwillingness of the villagers to part with their hoarded supplies, 
though ample for all purposes was actually thought to exist. The 
people could only judge us by the standards of our predecessors ; and 
some idea of what these standards must have been was conveyed to us 
next month by the resolute refusal of the townsmen of Hamadan to 
credit the news of the armistice on the grounds that had the tale been 
true, we should have sacked the bazaar and celebrated our victory 
in an orgy of licence and terror. 

Available stocks, however, were daily shrinking and nothing was 
coming in to replace them. In the event, after a brief conference one 
night at headquarters, it was decided to send out detachments from the 
regiment to the larger villages in the neighbourhood to investigate 
the supply situation and to tap what resources were to be found in 
them. One of these, a platoon of Jats, accompanied the writer with 
a fellow officer called P. to Hussainabad, 17 miles distant, the head- 
quarters of a contractor who was held to have defaulted over grain 
and fodder to the tune of several hundred tons. 

On November 7, accordingly, we left Hamadan in glorious crisp 
weather, moving out along the Kazvin road. The detachment was 
accompanied by a policeman, rigged out in a fine blue uniform and 
long black boots and mounted on a small Persian pony. He had a 
Mauser pistol m a polished holster slung across his shoulder, and he 
made characteristic, bids to attract our attention by galloping madly 
about firing his pistol in the air. His horse furniture was typical, 
with the high upstanding knob on the front arch, and the cruel little 
contrivance of sharp incurving spikes in place of a curb-chain. The 
stirrups were very broad, with hard sharp corners which could be used 
as spurs against the horse’sflanks. Animals were not well treated, as a 
rule in Persia, and the short sticks with needle-like spines an inch’long 
protruding from their ends for prodding the animals along were but 
one of many cruel contrivances. 

It had been hoped that our policeman would fulfil the rdles of 
interpreter and liaison officer. As he spoke only Persian, however, he 
was of little value as an interpreter, whilst his theory of liaison duties 
was of still less service. His modus operandi, briefly, was to scour 
the country-side with a stolen carbine, terrorising the peasants into 
supplying him with opium. Further enquiry elicited the startling 
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information that despite the small pay attached to it, the police was 
so popular a service that a handsome premium had to be paid to get 
into it. The gaols, on the other hand, though run on similarly 
economical lines— the prisoners lived on casual charity and received 
nothing either in the way of food or clothing— apparently served as 
convenient repositories for those who came np against the police, so 
that on the face of it it was money for old rope for our policeman. 
Greed, however, outran discretion in his case. Opium was dear, and 
there were limits to what the peasants wmuld or could supply. Our 
friend had misrecboned his market and his fall was swift. We sent 
him back — blue uniform, Mauser and all — and asked not to Lave him 
replaced. A high police official dressed in black patent boots, khaki 
putties, thin white linen breeches, and a gold watch chain later came 
out — to get a line on this piece of country for himself, we 
supposed — but was treated kindly and sent firmly away, and after 
that we conducted our own liaison duties. 

Meanwhile, however, an interpreter had arrived— a Georgian, 
doomed inevitably to be nick-named George. He was a fine sturdy 
little man, with a broad forehead and intelligent eyes, and full of 
character and resource. A prolonged residence in America had 
enriched his vocabulary with one idiom only. Everybody he met 
was a God-dam son of a bitch, and this deplorable criticism was 
applied impartially, whether in good lumour or bad, to the faces of 
those whom George considered his inferiors, and, behind their backs, 
to his betters. The story of his emigration from the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Urmiya where he had originally lived was the measure 
of his general attitude towards life. Put as far as possible into bis 
own words, he had grown tired of Persia (he always pronounced it 
Perzhia) thanks to having squandered his money, and had decided to 
be off quick while he had still '' got it the money to reach the 
Vkdivostock.'” ''Yes,’' we would say, "that’s all very well, but 
what did you do when you got there ?” Here George would look up 
with a twinkle in his merry eyes. " When I got to the Vladivostock, 
I done gone to the Perzhian Consul and asked for money.” George 
would pause again. As in duty bound we would express surprise and 
enquire what the Consul’s reactions to that might have been. " Oh, 
he — God-dam son of bitch ! I say I sorry I leave the Perzhia. I 
want for to go back. Then he give me the money, and I go 
off to America with it same day.” And here George would rumble 
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away into explosions of deep lauglater that shook his broad frame 
like a jelly. 

George, later, was reinforced by a comrade — a most repellent 
looking fellow with a deformed face, but with a pleasant enough 
rnanner beneath it. Seen one morning walking along the road in the 
depths of misery from the bitter weather, he was accosted and, to 
distract his thoughts, engaged in conversation. What, we enquired, 
had his job been in America ? The man rubbed his very moist nose 
with a half-frozen fist and replied with a pardonable shudder that 
he had been employed in an ice factory in Chicago. 

The march to Hussainabad took about 6 hours, and we halted just 
short of the village on a broad stretch of grass bounded liy streams of 
clear icy water about half-past three in the afternoon. Leaving the 
main body behind, I sallied into the village where, l)y great good 
fortune, almost the first person I met was the contractor. He spoke 
good English, I found, and was a Bahia by creed. I bluntly explained 
my mission, but was smilingly put off. The facts were, he said, that 
he simply could not give us the quantities wo asked for. Pressed to 
state how much he thought he could collect for us, he named a figure 
that was barely one-twentieth of his commitments, and simply laughed 
at the idea of our extracting more. Three minutes later he was under 
a guard and marching to the bivouac where, despite the bitter cold— 
we had our first snow that evening — he spent the night in great 
discomfort. We were truly sorry for him, but big issues were involved 
and strong measures were essential from the start. AVeakness and 
generosity had had but one result, so far as we knew, in the war; and 
it was felt that a night s discomfort for one man was a small stake 
to set against the possible success of our mission and the safety of 
our small and isolated party. 

Surrender came with the dawn. Further nights like the last were 
more than our man cared to face, but he took his defeat in good part. 
We shook hands on the agreement that if he played fair by us we would 
do as much and more by him, and this arrangement he scrupulously 
kept to during the five weeks of our relationship. 

Preliminaries thus settled, possibilities of shelter had to be 
explored. Undesirable though it was to become involved in the 
complicated depths of a Persian village, still the only alternative to 
singlefly tents which were no protection against blizzards was to put 
the men into billets, Search revealed a serai on the main street of 
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tlie , village, and as tliis seemed suitable for our purpose, it ivas 
taken over. 

, , It had been a large and well-appointed serai in. its day, judging 
from its size and, lay-out. Big ,%voodeii gates gave admittance to the 
iisuah court, round two sid.es .of which ra,n a kind of dark cloister where 
m.an and beast,coiild fi.nd shelter, from the weather.' On the right of 
the g.reat . arched gateway lay. a small block of stables, ; .and above , 
these, approached by a rough earthen stairway running up, unroofed, '.. 
from the open court, came a set .of. four upper rooms, evidently 
.intended for the more monied class of traveller. , These, rooms w.ere 
connected, by a naiTO,w terrace overlooking the village main street, 
and were shut off from the,, smells and noises of the courtyard within. 
During , the war, however, as the headquarters , of an important 
Turkish se.ctor, it had, suffered heavily froni,Eussian artillery.' And 
thereby hangs a tale. War on this front .had been ,condiicte.d, o.!i 
generous lines and with a,n eye to the common good. While no 
actual state of truce existed between Turks and -Russians in this ’ 
region, yet the claims of duty had been satisfactorily met. Inquisitive 
inspecting officers would find the troops of either side at their posts 
by day ; but as soon as the shades of night crept over the land and 
concealed the minor activities of the trenches, the garrisons would 
withdraw into billets and pass the night in comfort. It followed 
from this that no overtly hostile act was ever likely to be effected by 
either side at any time ; and this was a most advantageous state of 
things since it permitted of a Turkish '' back area '' and Headquarters 
not half-a-mile in rear of the excellently dug and sited front-line 
trenches, whilst the Russians, occupying an untidy line along the. 
meandering banks of a deep cut stream between the Kara Cliai nullah 
and Maran village, at the foot of a long glacis slope which fell gently 
northwards from Hussainabad, w’-ere a good three miles distant from 
the Turkish front, and even closer to their billets. 

The common policy was thus, it will have been seen, to secure 
comfort in adversity for the troops of either side, and this idyllic 
state of warfare appears to have subsisted for several months. Whai 
actually was the underlying cause of the act of treachery that put an 
end to it will probably never be known, but the lure of the Hamadan 
fleshpots had doubtless something to do with it. Whatever it was. 
one early morning, in the half-light of dawn, the Russians had swarmed 
up the slopes towards the Turks— had occupied their trenches— had 
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shelled their headquarters at the serai and had overrun Hussainabad 
and ejected the Turks in their sleeping suits. They had swept 
irresistibly on, but the Turks, though temporarily forced back, had 
bided their time : and when the tide of war once more carried them 
forward over the breaking Eussian lines to Hamadap, they had tied 
their Eussian captives hand and foot, and flung them down the karejses 
as a warning against future acts of treachery. 

The damage done to the serai in this dishonourable fight was 
from the beginning an inconvenience. There, was fair enough 
accommodation for the men, and ample protection for the convoys. 
The only possible place, however, for the officers lay in the little row 
of rooms above the stables. The Eussian guns, however, had made 
good practice against these. The first of them had a gaping rent six 
feet long by two or three feet wide, in the floor. A second had no 
floor at all. A third no roof. But the fourth, a corner room, did look 
sound enough to tempt us in. Here, accordingly, we established 
ourselves, filling up the fire-place with tinder-like logs and rafters 
supplied us by the villagers, and making it pretty comfortable. 

For some days, the weather held up but thereafter grew less 
pleasant. Come fair, come foul, however, the work went on. Large 
convoys of camels, donkeys, limbers, carts and what-not came out 
every day or so to collect whatever we had ready for them ; and this, 
packed in the scores of nets, sacks and ropes we had brought from 
Hamadan, went in in a seemingly endless stream. Our first hunting 
ground was Seifollah, the contractor's own house, where a thin gaunt 
man, the very antithesis of the well-fed owner whose own blood brother 
he was, acted as weighman. Sacks and nets were hooked up on the 
steelyard and noted down as they appeared from the dusty depths of 
the long tunnel-like barns in which grain and fodder were stored, 
and were carried thence to the serai. Work went on briskly, and the 
chant of the weighman as he intoned his '' ombesli batman,” or 
whatever the weight might be, was incessant. 

It took three or four days to clear Hussainabad, and a few more 
to finish with the villages in its immediate vicinity. By this time, 
the wind had backed round to the north, and the weather had 
definitely broken. The first thing was a torrential downpour about 
7 o’clock one evening, and ‘soon after it started, to our horror the 
mud began falling from the raftered ceiling of our room— the mud- 
briok walls supporting it started melting away— and tlie roof beams 
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uttered queasy warnings wliicli readied tlieir climax so far as we were 
concerned, when one of them began ploughing earthwards through 
the liquified mud of the walls. We fled perforce, and took refuge in 
the room with the cavernous floor. It was no paradise, for sure, 
though commanding an overhead view of the two mules stabled 
below, and from whom a mild form of diversion could be obtained by 
pebbles on their backs, and watching them try to locate 
where they had come from. Here we spent the next month, in a 
' * lodging that had little to commend it beyond the fact that the roof and 

walls were sound and doors and windows capable of being stuffed up 
with sacking. There was no fire-place, however, and what with the 
stable reek and the icy draughts, and the casting up over-night of the 
day’s accounts with a pencil that could be barely held, much less 
manoeuvred, between one’s frozen fingers, it was indeed a place of very 
little ease. Into it, however, we went, stumbling along the dark 
terrace in the pouring rain, laden with valises, equipment, note-books 
and other paraphernalia, and then fared forth to enquire into the 
welfare of the men. The night was impenetrably dark, and a smoking 
hurricane lamp did little to relieve it. The worn earthen stairway 
had become a river of mud, and at the first incautious step, my feet 
shot from under me and I glissaded in one movement to the bottom, 
landing with a sounding splash in a most unsavoury swamp. However, 
it was possibly as well that I went. Though the roof of the men’s 
quarters never actually did fall in, it had turned to the colour and 
apparent consistency of soaked grey blotting paper, and if pieces of 
it had started falling in the night, there might have been casualties 
getting out through the one narrow doorway in the dark. 

I Work now taking us further afield, a detachment was posted at 

Maran some miles distant, and P and I would take it in turns in riding 
out there. The one whose turn it was to stay in at Hussainabad 
would do anything required in the nearer villages, and would see to 
^ ' the packing and despatch of convoys. This arrangement much 

lessened the discomfort of the long rides out, often in the teeth of 
furious rain and sleet squalls. It also saved the men long marches, 
though, in the absence of suitable billets, it involved their living in a 
tent, the walls of which were frequently coated inside with a thick 
sheet of ice. 

Maran had been an important centre before the war, boasting of 
5,000 houses, but the Eussian occupation had had a tragic effect, and 
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more than 1,000 hotises were still standing at the time of oiir 
appearance. Witness to the disasters that had befallen the inhabitants 
was afforded by the great belt of graveyards, most of the graves being 
very new, which surrounded the village. Elsewhere there were whole 
rows of unroofed houses, their rafters standing out gauntly against the 
sky. Strangely enough, the remaining inhabitants were both kindly 
disposed and hospitable. George, of course, was a tower of 
ambassadorial strength, and was, one imagines, responsible for the 
invitation which he and I received to have lunch one day with the 
Mullah. About half-a-dozen of the village worthies were present, 
and we all sat down on the floor in a long dark room, lighted only from 
the door, to a regular spread of fried eggs with crosses of pepper 
drawn across the yolks, great sheets of papery Persian bread, pieces 
of which had to be torn off and twisted into rough spoons for eating 
the eggs with, bunches of grapes, and a huge bowl of milk. The milk 
bowl had an elaborately carved wooden spoon with a deep but very 
narrow bowl, lying in it ; and as soon as the meal was finished, the 
bowl was passed round, and everyone in turn dipped in the ladle and 
drank it off, much as it might have been an Oriental loving cup. 

Man and beast, as may be supposed, grew very hardy under the 
Conditions in which they lived. The fare was simple but generally 
sufficient, and apart from the curious affinity that always appeared 
to exist between the sugar and kerosine rations, there was little to 
complain of. We still had cases of Spanish ’flu, but we treated them 
ourselves in the absence of medical personnel, and experienced little 
inconvenience from this cause. As for the animals, they had all the 
food they wanted, and they stood up in a remarkable way to the hard 
work involved. Mules, of course, bear charmed lives, and the 
adventures of a pair of them during one day’s 12-mile trip are worth 
recounting. They started the day by plunging over the side of a sm all 
bridge into a deep, narrow water cut. Here, with their noses just 
poking out of the water, they jammed, and it was only by cutting 
through parts of their harness that they could be released. Being 
still near Hussainabad, the Transport Dafiadar rode in for spare 
straps to patch up the harness, and when this had been satisfactorily 
effected, the journey proceeded. All went well for the remainder 
of the outward trip, but on the way home, in the middle of a long 
string of loaded vehicles, they suddenly’ ran away, and bverturned 
the. cart. It took some time to- sort matters out, and the light was 
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fading when we moved off again. Just before dark, we crossed the 
big arched stone bridge over the dry Kara Chai nullah — built, we were 
told, by a former Shah to commemorate his admiration of Westminster 
Bridge, which he had seen, and tried-^without any success — to copy. 
On the far side of this bridge, the rough paving of which was crossed 
with becoming and natural caution, the track bent round right- 
handed parallel with the nullah. No sooner had they reached the turn 
than our friends set off full gallop towards the six-foot vertical drop 
into the nullah. Over they went, landing with a stupendous thud 
upside down at the bottom. Once again they were disentangled, the 
cart righted and wheeled up on to the road, and the march continued 
— this time with the offending pair under close escort. Arrived at 
Hiissainabad, a full detailed report of the damage was called for, and, 
barring a little superficial trouble with the cart, and the straps which 
we had been obliged to cut ourselves, it was discovered that while 
one mule had an insignificant graze on one fetlock, the other had come 
out of it without a single scratch. 

It was about now that George applied for leave. He desired, he 
said, to visit “ the Hamadan ” to see a long-lost brother who had 
arrived there with a party of refugees from Lake Urmiyah. To our 
surprise, he returned before his time — looking pretty glum. Enquiry 
proved quite useless not a word would our sorry interpreter say. 
He had met his brother — yes. That was all. Finally, however, 
the story came out. George and his brother had met, and paid a 
visit to the bazaar. While there, someone had picked a quarrel with 
the brother. A pistol had been whipped out and the brother shot 
dead. Small wonder George was , depressed. We began to 
commiserate, but had not got very far when a gleam suddenly shot 
into George’s eye. He looked up in a comical manner. “ Yes,” he 
said, “. they done kill him after he come all the way from Urmiya.” 
And at the thought of the wasted effort George grinned broadly, then 
began to chuckle, and finally burst into a shout of the heartiest 
laughter we had- heard for a long time. 

So the days wore on to the middle of December when, the contracts 
alniost fulfilledj the detachments were ordered back to Hamadan. 
it had bfeen' a good, a very good, life away in the depths of the 
country-— and the surroundings had steadily grown more perfect. 
The- Novehabei storms, ' with their grey skies, fierce sleety blizzards, 
and the bitter cold which we w'ere poorly enough equipped to combat. 
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laad given way to fine still days when all nature was at pains to beautify 
this already lovely country. Under the oft-renewed mantle of snow 
the delicate branches of the trees all edged and lined with sparkling 
crystals— the hills and valleys wore a fairylike loveliness beyond the 
power of pen to describe. Of an evening, when darkness drew on, 
the gleaming A1 wand range in the shadows of which lay Hamadan, 
stood out silver-edged and with a diamond sharpness against the 
star-lit sky ; and it was, perhaps, on these cold, keen winter nights, 
when every tree and bush stood pricked out with glittering brilliants 
that the peculiar enchantment of the country was most fully revealed. 
After the heat and burden of the weary months of marching and 
fighting in the stews below, the dead-alive routine of hospital life, 
and the intermittent deadening months of depot duty in India, no 
happier contrast could have been devised by the illogical but lovable 
Fairy Godmother department we heard so much of but so rarely met. 
Time was passing, though. The war was done. And the opening of 
the passes next spring must surely see us on the move once more. 
The regiment was well sprung out ; its tentacles reached well beyond 
Kazvin in the North— of the daily life of these there is neither time 
nor space to write the record here — and the report went round that 
we should concentrate forward rather than back, and return to India 
nia the Black Sea and the Dardanelles. 

Such was not to be, however. May came, and with it reliefs, 
and we embarked upon the downward road over the hills back to the 
Tigris valley. Eegret was vain, but I think that few, down to the 
veriest bugler boy, were able to look back at the red roofs nestlin'g 
among the fresh Spring green of the poplars without at least a sigh. 
In many ways it was a joyous journey though. The country-side was 
decked out in its loveliest colours, and burst upon us in a chromatic 
blaze that rejoiced the heart to see. Passing from the foothills of the 
Alwand, picked out with the puffs of cream and pink that marked, 
like vivid shrapnel bursts, the orchards that everywhere clothed 
them, the road led down into fields of blue and yellow, white and red, 
stretching mile upon mile, out to the distant horizon. Yellow 
mustard, tall white daisies, crimson poppies and a host of other 
flowers, sometimes mingled sometimes apart, spread out their dainty 
petals in colourful sheets for near 200 miles of road. And thus our 
nine months interlude found its climax in a scene of lasting loveliness 
that heartened for many the drabness and scorching heat of a 
summer on garrison at Kut. 
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FOEEIGN TUNES AS EEGIMENTAL MAECHES 

By J. Paine 

Continental compositions have for many years been patronised 
by the bands of our Army and have proved ideal tunes for marching 
purposes. Many of these airs are still recognized by the War Of&ce, 
since they are officially registered as regimental marches. After 
long usage, regiments are reluctant to change their quickstep and so, 
in the great majority of cases, the old tune still survives. But 
occasionally a desire is felt for a change in this direction and it will 
be remembered that two years ago. The Leicestershire Eegiment 
was granted permission to adopt “ A Hunting Call ” in place of the 
Grecian air, “ Eomaika.” For just over half a century both battalions 
of the regiment had marched past to this foreign tune, which is thought 
to have been introduced by a medical officer who was transferred to 
the First Battalion from another regiment. 

Three of our infantry regiments march past the saluting base 
to the strains of French airs. That of The Eoyal Sussex Eegiment, 
although dubbed “ The Eoyal Sussex,” is really an old French tune, 
which, according to regimental tradition, was taken into use by the 
ancestors of the present First Battalion just after the capture of 
Quebec a hundred and seventy-six years ago. The regiment would 
naturally be rather loath to part with a march which had done service 
for so long, and in so many quarters of the globe. Furthermore it 
recalls the conquest of Canada and the notable part taken by the old 
Thirty-Fifth in Wolfe’s brilliant victory. Both battalions of The 
East Lancashire Eegiment are partial to airs from France, that of the 
First Battalion being a composition bearing the title of “ L’Attaque.” 
But the Second Battalion have cloaked the nationality of their 
quickstep under the very deceptive name of “ The Lancashire Lass.” 
The story of how The West Yorkshire Eegiment (The Prince of Wales’s 
Own) came to adopt the French Ee volutionary song, “ Ca Ira ” has 
been told so many times that one almost despairs of telling it again. 
As most of us know the regiment suffered a check at the battle of 
Famars in 1793, but what might have been defeat was turned into 
victory, thanks to a sudden inspiration of the Commanding Officer, 
Colonel Doyle, who ordered his drummers to strike up “ Ca Ira,” 
which was also being played by the band of the opposing forces, 
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And thus, to cut the story short, were the French beaten “ to their 
own damned tune.” The story when related in detail is one of the 
most romantic in the history of regimental marches and, , unlike so 
many stirring scenes which have been painted in print, is true in every 
respect. The episode has been commemorated in many ways, the 
most noteworthy of course being the fact that the air still serves as 
the official march of the regiment. We find too that the regimental 
journal bears the same name as this march. The circumstances 
under which the tune came to be adopted by the old Fourteenth is 
also the subject of a fine painting and at least two poems, one of 
which was written by Sir Francis Doyle, grandson of the Colonel 
Doyle just mentioned. 

During the Peninsular War The Thirty-First Regiment, now 
The First East Surreys, used to play a very fine piece of music 
entitled “Bonaparte’s March.” There is no evidence of it ever 
having been the regimental march, but it was certainly played by the 
regiment in the campaign and doubtless was often brought into uae 
to liven the. men when on the march. In his “Recollections” 
published in the early ’seventies Sir George B. L’Estrange, formerly 
of the Thirty-First Regiment, relates how two bandsmen deserted 
from the enemy, came over to the British and were taken into the 
band of his regiment. It was from these Frenchmen that the bands- 
men of the Thirty-First learnt the tune of “ Bonaparte’s March.’’ 
Unfortunately the air has been lost somehow and all efforts to trace 
it have failed. L’Estrange took a great fancy to the march and 
could remember the air of it at the time of the publication of his 
reminiscences. French compositions are not peculiar to the infantry 
branch of the Service. The 5th Dragoon Guards (Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s) used to march past to “ The Soldier’s Chorus ” from 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” but the amalgamation of the regiment with The 
Inniskillings (6th Dragoons) thirteen years ago necessitated, some 
consideration being shown to the latter regiment whose march had; 
been “The Sprig of Shillelagh.” It was therefore decided to retain 
both tunes and the present regiment, the 5th Royal Inniskilling 
Dragoon Guards, marches by to a combination of the two, Gounod’s 
being played before the lively Irish air. The late King Albert of 
Belgium was Colonel-in-Chief of the regiment at the time of his death. 

During the last century the foreign element was Still much in 
evidence in British military bands. Jingling Johnnies were played 
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at the head of several regimeiits, negro drummers and trumpeters 
were still the rage and many of the bandmasters were foreigners^ 
The early forties saw the last of the coloured drummers, but German 
and Austrian bandmasters had become firmly established and were 
tolerated till late in the century. It is however to many of these 
imported gentry that regiments owe the fine marches they play to 
this day. A Commanding Officer would ask his bandmaster to select 
a distinctive piece of music to be used as the regimental march and if 
the suggested tune proved satisfactory, nobody worried about the 
nationality of the composer. Naturally enough these bandmasters 
invariably chose something which reminded them of their real home. 
Selections from the great operas seem to have been particularly 
popular and many of them are still cherished both in the cavalry and 
the infantry. Mention has already been made of a march taken 
from Gounod’s version of Goethe’s Faust ” and we find another 
regiment/ The Grenadier Guards, using the well-known march from 
Scipio.' This is The Grenadiers’ regimental slow march and there 
is an unchallenged tradition in the regiment that it was presented to 
them, by Handel before being inserted in the famous opera. The 
first performance of Scipio ” was given in 1726 and the popularity 
of the march therefrom was increased by introducing it in ''Polly,” 
the sequel to " The Beggar’s Opera.” It is played by the massed 
bands of the Brigade of Guards when The Grenadiers march in slow 
time across the Horse Guards Parade at the Annual Trooping of The 
Colour and is often heard by spectators of the daily Changing of the 
Guard ceremony at the Eoyal Palaces in London. Handel has often 
been credited with having composed the regimental quickstep of The 
Buffs (Royal East Kent Regiment). It has even been stated that the 
great German composer wrote the march specially for the regiment, 
it is known as " The Buffs ” and has certainly been used by the 
regiment for a great number of years, but nobody has ever been able 
to prove that it was composed by Handel. The Buffs originally bore 
the title of The Holland Regiment and the present Colonel-in-Chief 
is the King of Denmark. The Association of Men of Kent and Kentish 
Men recently presented a silver bugle to the Second Battalion to 
commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
regiment’s connexion with Kent. Before taking leave of Handel, 
allusion should be made to his " Occasional Overture,” since this is 
the air patronised by the 17th/21st Lancers as a regimental glow 
march for dismounted parades. 
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German music ias been patronised by Tlie King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps fox over a century. The Huntsman’s Chorus ” must have 
been adopted as the regimental march in the early ’twenties^ for it 
was taken from the Der Freischiitz ” and it is known that the tune 
was used as a march-past shortly after the production of that 
celebrated opera. Considered by many to be his masterpiece^ 
Weber’s '^Der Freischiitz ” was produced at Berlin in 1821 and 
proved an enormous success. It was not till a few years after the 
conclusion of the South African War that the regiment decided on a 
change and curious to note the composition ■which took the place of 
The Huntsman’s Chorus ” was one which had been set to music by 
Weber. This was Lutzow’s Wild Hunt,” which after a good deal 
of adaptation, became the regimental quickstep and as such is played 
by the regiment at the present time. Nachtlager in Granada,” 
the regimental march of the First Battalion of The Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, was till quite recently thought to 
have been an air picked up by the old Forty-Third in the Peninsular 
War, but investigation on the part of those interested in the origin 
of the march have shewn that this long accepted story is a mere fable. 
The tune is really an adaptation of an air from Das Nachtlager in 
Granada,” a German opera first produced just a century ago. 
Conradin Kreutzer was the composer and, according to Grove, it was 
one of his two best works. He died in the late ’forties and it is 
interesting to remember that the air now played as a regimental 
quickstep was that of a military song introduced in the opera. 

In addition to the opera excerpts, there are several other German 
compositions played as regimental marches. Curious to rdate they 
are all associated with Royalty. That fine quickstep of The 
Worcestershire Regiment, ''The Royal Windsor,” was composed 
by Princess Augusta, daughter of George the Third, the tune being 
presented by her to the old Twenty-ninth, when the regiment was 
stationed at Windsor just over a hundred and forty years ago. 
Although George the Third has been described as " the first ruler of 
his house who could claim to be a Briton born and bred,” his mother 
was a princess of Saxe-Coburg and his consort, a former princess of 
Mecklenburgh-Strelitz. The march composed by the latter’s daughter 
had therefore a good deal of German about it. " Prince Albert’s 
March ” was composed by the Prince Consort for The Somerset Light 
Infantry (Prince Albert’s) and is played by both band and bugles 
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together. It was in recognition of the gallant defence of Jellalahad 
in 1842 that this regiment assumed the designation of “Prince 
Albert s.” The Prince’s title. Prince of Saxe-Coburg, recalls the 
“ Coburg ’’ march of the regiment of which he was Colonel, The 11th 
Hussars (Prince Albert’s Own). “ Coburg ” was also the regimental' 
march of the old 21st Lancers (Empress of India’s) and is still the 
mounted march past of The 12th Eoyal Lancers (Prince of Wales’s), 
a regiment which, like the “ Cherry Pickers,’’ has now been converted 
into an armoured car regiment. It was near the town of Coburg in 
Germany that Queen Victoria’s future husband was born. His 
association with The 11th Hussars is still commemorated, not only in 
the regiment’s full title, but also in its Saxon crest and German motto. 
As many of us will doubtless remember, the Colonel-in-Chief of the 
regiment in pre-War days was the Crown Prince of Germany. In 
those early days of 1914 we had many other German associations. 
The German Emperor was Colonei-in-Chief of The Eoyals and “ The 
King of Prussia ’’ was the title of the regimental march of The 14th 
(King’s) Hussars, whose badge was the Prussian Eagle. This march 
was introduced by the Commanding Officer when the 14th was 
stationed at Bangalore in 1880 and under the title of “ The Eagle,” 
is still played by the present 14th/20th Hussars, a portion of the 
march of the old 20th Hussars having been tacked on, as is customary 
in the case of amalgamated cavalry regiments. 

Of the Austrian airs used as marches by British regiments, the 
best known is the March from “ Eigaro,” an adaptation from Mozart’s 
celebrated opera “ The Marriage of Figaro.” It has for many years 
been the regimental slow march of The Coldstream Guards and quite 
probably was adopted by the regiment at the suggestion of an 
Austrian or German bandmaster. The slow march of an infantry 
regiment is of secondary importance when compared with the quick 
march, which is of course the regimental march, but in the cavalry 
the regimental march is a slow march and is used as a mounted march 
past when the regiment passes the saluting base at the “ Walk.” 
The band has to break into another tune when the squadrons receive 
the order to “ Trot,” a third tune being played when they career by 
at the “ Gallop.” Some years prior to the Boer War the 1st King’s 
Dragoon Guards had a march called “ The Eadetzky March,” named 
after the celebrated Austrian field-marshal. It had been the 
marching past tune of a crack Austrian regiment of hussars and was 
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introduced to tie K. D. 6/s by their bandmaster, an Austrian, who^ 
bore the name of Schramm. Prior to the late War, the Emperor of 
Austria had been the regiment's Colonel-in-Chief. The fact that 
‘^Badeteky March " was the title given to a recently published novel 
pf Austrian military life recalls the one time immense popularity of 
the tune with regiments of the Eoyal and Imperial Army of Austria. 
Curious as it may seem, an Austrian hymn is always played at a 
church parade of The Seaforth Highlanders, a regiment which has a 
most extraordinary distinction, that of marching to church without 
music. 

The fact that the Seaforth Highlanders also have a Russian 
hymn played at their church parade, brings to mind a celebrated tune 
of that nationality still retained in our Army. The Gzar of Russia 
had been Golonel-in-Chief of The Eoyal Scots Greys since 1894, but 
The Garb of Old Gaul " was never allowed to be supplanted in that 
distinguished regiment by the Russian National Anthem. The latter 
is, however, for some unexplainable reason, played by The Eoyal 
tllster Rifles at the conclusion of band entertainments. A peculiar 
custom still in vogue with The 12th Royal Lancers (Prince of Wales's) 
is' the playing by the band of five hymns after the sounding of the 
Last Post." This penance was supposed to have been imposed on 
the regiment for sacking a monastery in the Peninsular War. Twm 
of the tunes are foreign compositions, one being the Russian National 
Anthem, the other the Spanish Chant. 

Mention of the latter air brings to mind a few other regiments in 
whose repertoires will be found a Spanish tune. Thirty years ago 
King Alfonso of Spain was appointed Colonel-in-Chief of The 16th 
The Queen's Lancers and the Spanish National Anthem was adopted 
as march by the regiment. His Majesty still retains his Royal title 
and, furthermore, his name still has its honoured place in the Army 
List " as a CoIonel-in-Chief of The 16th/5th Lancers. All the Fusilier 
regiments at one time marched past to the strains of ''The British 
Grenadiers," but some years ago The Royal Irish Fusiliers (Princess 
Victoria’s) took a fancy to another tune which now serves as the 
official quickstep of the regiment. It bears the title of "Barossa " 
and commemorates the gallant part played by the old Eighty-Seventh 
in that famous Peninsular battle. The tune is supposed to be an 
old Spanish one, but it" cannot be said for . certain whether this is a 
fact or not, especially as some writers that it has a distinct 
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idsh flavour about it. The present Second Battalion bf The iCing's 
.Shropshire Bight Infantry at one time marched to a Spanish air 
pidked up by the regiment in the Peninsula, whilst the -previously 
mentioned Spanish Ohant, together with two other hymns, used to be 
played every Sunday, evening by the band of the old Forty-First, 
,now the First Battalion of . The Welch Regiment. Apparently only 
one Portuguese air is favoured by a British regiment. This is 
'tBraganm,” the regimental march of The Queen^s Royal Regiment 
(We^.t Surrey). The title of the tune is a most appropriate one, since 
‘tThe Queen’s ” was raised to garrison Tangier, which with Bombay, 
formed part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, daughter of the 
King of Portugal, on her marriage to the Merry Monarch. The 
Rational Anthem and, later, a Scots air, were in vogue before 
‘tBraganza ’’ was finally adopted as the regimental march. 

"■'The most celebrated of the Italian airs played in the British Army 
is Aida,” which, needless to add, is taken from Verdi’s grand opera 
of that nanie. The tune is used as a quickstep by The Royal Horse 
Guards (The Blues). The opera from which it is taken is founded on 
an episode in Egyptian history discovered by the eminent archaeologist, 
Marietta Bey, during his research work amongst Coptic manuscripts. 
The story was submitted to Verdi, who had just been commissioned 
by the Khedive of Egypt to write an opera expressly for the new 
opera house at Cairo. The great Italian composer was enchanted 
with -the story and the first performance of the opera was given in 
Cairo on Christmas Eve, 1871. Five years later it was produced at 
Co vent Garden Theatre and it was probably at this time that its 
music attracted the attention of the bandmaster of The Blues. 
'' Aida ” has remained the most popular of all Verdi’s operas and 
two years ago it was relayed from Covent Garden. Another Italian 
composition patronised as a march by the Household Brigade is 
" The Coldstream March,” the familiar quickstep of The Coldstream 
Guards. The correct title of this march is " Milanollo ” and und^r 
that name it is also used as a dismounted march by The Life Guards. 
It has been suggested that the visit to this country in 1845 of the two 
celebrated Milanollo sisters, violonists, provided the inspiration for 
;this composition. Then we have " The Daughter of The Regiment,” 
the regimental march of The Second Battalion of The King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry. The, tune cornier from "La Fille du 
Regiment,” one of the sixty-five operas composed by Qaetano 
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Donizetti. Tie smoothly flowing, beautiful melodies of this 
celebrated Italian are familiar to all opera lovers and the battalion 
which marches to one of them may be complimented on its choice. 
More than one individual has been credited with the composition of 
Mandolinata/^ the regimental quickstep of both battalions of 
The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment. Emile Paladilhe, 
who was born about ninety-years ago, has been described as the real 
composer, but J. A. Kappey’s name appears on a recently published 
score of the march. Kappey was one of the best known Army 
bandmasters of the last century and his ‘^History of Wind 
Instrumental Bands ’’ is a most invaluable work. He was a composer 
too and it is quite likely that Mandolinata ” was arranged by him 
to suit the requirements of a military band. Another theory, and 
ne that has been put forward by the regiment itself, is that on the 
occasion of The First Battalion’s stay in the Mediterranean over 
forty years ago, the bandmaster toured Italy, heard the air, obtained 
a copy of it and adapted it for the band. The Mountain Rose ” 
was the march of this battalion before Mandolinata ” was taken 
into use. 

It was in honour of their Colonel-in-Chief, Queen Alexandra, that 
the I9th Royal Hussars (Queen Alexandra’s Own) used to play the 
Danish National Anthem as a march. The same tune, together with 
the regimental march, is still played before our own Anthem at the 
termination of any band performance given by The Green Howards 
(Alexandra, Princess of Wales’s Own Yorkshire Regiment), in whose 
badge the Dannebrog still figures. Five Russian drums captured at 
the battle of the Alma by the First Battalion of this regiment were 
carried on parade when the descendants of the old Nineteenth trooped 
the Colour on Alma Day at Aldershot two years ago. 

To the best of the writer’s knowledge, the British Army has only 
one march composed by an American. This is The Royal Welch 
Fusiliers March ” composed by John Philip Sousa to commemorate 
the association of the United States Marine Corps with the Second 
Battalion of The Royal Welch Fusiliers in the Boxer Rising of 1900. 
Sousa presented the march to the regiment five years ago, a special 
parade being held for the purpose. The tune, however, has not been 
allowed to usurp '' The British Grenadiers,” which is still the official 
regimental march of The Royal Welch Fusiliers. Before his own 
band came into prominence, Sousa was leader of the United Sf^tes 
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Marine Corps Band. Kenowned as a composer of stirring military 
marcli tunes lie died in PennsylYania three years ago at the age of 
seventy-six. 

The only other airs from abroad played in our Army come from 
the East. Zakhmi Dil/’ a Pathan tune, is played by the band of 
The Second Battalion of The King’s Eegiment (Liverpool) on guest 
nights in the officers’ mess. It precedes the official regimental march 
and commemorates the battalion’s services on the North-West Frontier 
of India. Another Indian tune deserving of mention is that played 
by The Second Battalion of The North Staffordshire Regiment (The 
Prince of'Wales’s). It has its native title of course, but in the battalion 
it is known as The Afghan March.” It was the regimental march 
of the old Ninety-Eighth Foot before the regiment became the Second 
North Staffordshires and to this day on battalion parades and at 
band entertainments it is invariably played as a reminder of days 
that are gone. The official march of the regiment, common to both 
battalions, naturally takes precedence over this Indian tune. 

As mentioned at the commencement of this discussion, The 
Leicestershire Regiment recently adopted an English tune in place of 
the foreign one which had been played as the regimental march. 
One wonders if this change will serve as an example to some of the 
other regiments which march past to Continental airs. It is fairly 
safe to assume that in the great majority of cases it will not, for 
drastic changes are seldom welcomed in the Service, and when it 
comes to such a thing as changing the regimental march one is in 
danger of trifling with something which for many decades has been 
regarded with almost as much reverence as the Colours themselves. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Martial AND Non-Martial Races. 

Sir,, 

May I be permitted to examine one sentence of your January 
article entitled Martial and Non-Martial Races to wMch a briefly 
compreliensive reply was made by Malkam ’’ in your April number ? 

The original article stated The Mahratta earned high renown 
amid the dust and heat, the cold and mud of the fighting before Kut, 
but to-day the Mahratta peoples have dilBEicuIty in finding sufficient 
recruits of an adequate physical standard to fill the requirements of 
the five battalions of the 5th Mahratta Light Infantry.” 

The writer implies that though the Mahratta people managed 
to survive the enervating climate of the Bombay Presidency for so 
many centuries, the last few years, since the siege of Kut, have proved 
too much for the race. Further comment on this point appears 
superfl.uous. 

It is not denied that recruits conforming to the high physical 
standard required are not always forthcoming in adequate numbers, 
blit I submit that the reasons are other than a general, sudden, and 
permanent deterioration of the race. 

The Konkan, which supplies 50 cent, of the Mahratta^s for 
the Army, has always provided the most meagre livelihood for its 
inhabitants, principally owing to its unproductive soil. The financial 
balance has been made up by members of each family migrating to 
the 'lriills of Bomba^T'. The post-war sluriip, both in agriculture and 
industries, has affected this population probably more severely than 
any other section of the Indiaii conmiunity, and reduced it to a 
condition of semi-starvation. 

The Deccan supplies the other 50 ^er cent, of Mahrattas. This 
area is full of men as good as any ever produced. Although it is not 
for me to criticize an army policy, the fact remains that immediately 
regimental recruiting was replaced by the permanent recruiter supplies 
fell off in numbers. It is only natural that the permanent recruiter 
is not going further afield than absolutely necessary, and hence large 
areas difficult of access are untouched. 

A further point is that a scrutiny of the touring programmes of 
the Recruiting Officer shows that only the same comparatively small 
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area is constantly visited, and tliat this area is vastly less than the 
total area providing Mahrattas both before, during, and immediately 
subsequent to the war. Possibly this policy is dictated by finance, 
but, if so, it appears scarcely just to put the blame ontherace, or even 
the climate. 

In support of my contention I may add that at a recent durbar 
attended by over 100 Indian officers (mostly pensioned), they entirely 
agreed that Maharashtra still contains plentiful material of the best 
type and physique, but that the present means of procuring it are 
inadequate. 

Having promised to confine myself to the examination of one 
sentence of the article, I must not encroach on more of your valuable 
space to point out inaccuracies and half-truths which are contained 
in the article Martial and Non-Martial Races.” 

Yours faithfully, 

Lezim. 

Education for All. 

Sir, 

In the article ^‘Education for All”* by a p. s. c. C. 0. ” in 
your July issue the author made certain suggestions to which many 
will agree. But one of his methods of paying for his scheme is to 
close other training schools. To quote : — 

'‘^And is a school of cookery necessary? Good cooking is 
vital. An army still moves on its centre-piece, but could not 
some wife in each British unit teach this very domestic science ? 
It is, surely, unnecessary to maintain a special school. Research 
work could be carried out at Porton or Belgaum, or even the 
Corner House.” 

I wonder if a p. s. c. C. 0. ” is in a British unit. In Northprii 
Command I had the honour of being shewn round the domestic 
arrangements of a British battalion with a reputation. The feeding 
was excellent, and the messing charges negligible. I was told that 
this unit took every available vacancy it could at the School of 
Cookery, Poona, including refresher courses. 

Lately, when temporarily at Poona, I was curious enough to ask 
the Commandant of the School to see his show.” I think a p. s. c. 
C. 0. would be as interested as I was. Porton or Belgaum might do 
as welh-^if l^ke school were there : why the school should be there I do 
not know, as '' gas ” cookers are about the only fa^^ hot used. 
There are Warren ranges, camp fires, field ovens, and the new oil 
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cookers. British students have to live on what they cook, so keenness 
is marked. Could the wives in British units cope with making field- 
service ovens, or hayboxes ? Or would the Corner House ? 
Sometimes there are demonstrations to families, and no food escapes 
after ! Even bully beef and biscuits are disguised in a dozen different 
ways. 

Finally, if a p. s, c. 0. 0, gets into hospital, let him pray for a 
Poona trained Indian cook. 

The real answer to the query is in the fact that the Commandant 
had letters from the wives of officers who had been to the 
demonstrations : they asked if their own cooks could be allowed to 
do a course. 

Yours faithfully, 
Abtifxcial Denture, 

Promotion IN THE War Block. 

Sir, 

I think my article was rather cheerful reading for certain officers, 
on the other hand, possibly it did emphasize a gloomy prospect for 
others. This wsls inter alia a point I wished to bring out. 

I agree that statistics are at times an unreliable guide but I can 
think of no other method of providing an approximate guide ; except 
the politicians’s Wait and see.” My estimates were given with 
due reserve and six out of every ten getting command may be a low 
estimate. On the other hand, what does the authoritative estimate 
of seven out of ten mean ? Is this the average for all the war block 
years, or does it mean that among those commissioned in any one year 
seven out of ten will get command? If the former, then those 
completing 26 years service in 1942-43 will undoubtedly suffer ; i.e., 
157 ummidwars, after allowing for wastage, and only 59 commands. 
If the latter, then the 1942-44 class must commence to get command 
about the end of 1939. This will mean that the tightening of 
selection, to which you refer, must commence fairly soon. 

I agree with your comments about selection. What I tried to 
emphasize was that a little prevision between 1938-41, or sooner, is 
necessary to help the 1942-44 classes. If it can be avoided the 
standard of selection for command should not be particularly high for 
certain years ; merely because officers in the war block years, as far 
as service is concerned, are still rather unevenly divided. 

Yours faithfully, ^ 
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■Lyautey, Morocco akd the P. 

Sir, 

My essay on tlie applicability of Lyautey's Moroccan policy 
to tbe IST.-W. Frontier, wbicb appeared in tbe October 1934 number of 
your journal, lias resulted in two contributions to your last (July 
: 1935) issue. , 

In your correspondence columns I am questioned by ‘ L. 6. ’ ’ 
on the subject of the control of the E. A. F. on the Frontier, while in 
the body of the journal an article by ‘'Spingirai gives an interest- 
ing and reasoned exposition of a point of view other than my own. 

May I be allowed to say a few words in reply to both ? 

First with regard to “ K. L. G.'s '' charges of inaccuracy. 

The regulations regarding the control of operations, including 
the employment of air forces, on the North-West Frontier are so 
elaborate that it has been found necessary to publish them in book- 
form. It is difficult therefore to condense them with complete 
accuracy. 

When I wrote that ‘'Hhe formations and units of the E. A. F. 
which are spread along the Frontier are in no way under the command 
or control of the local military Commanders,” I was well aware that, 
after consultations between the respective Headquarters, there 
is an annual allocation of flights and sorties to work with army 
formations and units,” and that '' such flights and sorties are under 
the Army Commander as allocated.” 

This is, however, merely for training purposes and, except 
incidentally, has nothing to do with frontier control. ‘‘ K. L. G’s. 
remarks on this point are not therefore germane to the subject under 
discussion. 

Then, again, K. L. G. ” says that my statement that although 
local military commanders cannot order an air reconnaissance, unless 
an air unit has been placed at their disposal, the Political Authorities 
can do so, is not correct. 

The actual situation is that no military commander can order a 
reconnaissance except after consultations with the political officer 
concerned.” This, in effect, implies the political officer’s right to 
object to a reconnaissance desired by a military commander. 

No similar restriction is laid upon political officials, who have a 
free hand to deal direct with the E. A. F. 

'' K. L. G. ” thirdly, criticises my statement that air bombing is 
only allowed by the sanction of the Government of India after 
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control of an operation lias been delegated to an appropriate military 
orR. A. F. commander. 

This again is absolutely correct in respect of all operations which 
are deliberately undertaken, though it should^ perhaps, have been 
qualified by the remark that when ground forces are opposed, or an 
emergency arises, the R. A. F. may be called upon to take offensive 
action, provided such action is confined to the tribesmen actually 
engaged. These can seldom, if ever, be seen from the height at 
which the aircraft operate, and this in fact renders the qualification 
almost a prohibition. 

Aircraft may only use bombs in retaliation against rifle-fire from 
the ground provided the individuals responsible for such firing can be 
clearly discerned. From 4,000 feet above ground-level, which is the 
height at which our machines operate, this obviously rules out 
this form of bombing—unless the airman stretches the letter of 
the regulation. 

In my essay I was only able to deal with the broader aspects of 
frontier control— it is perfectly easy to advance minor exceptions to 
general rules and this is what '' K. L. G. ” has done. 

Spingirai, who makes an interesting and dispassionate contribu- 
tion to the discussion, rules out the eventual disarmament of the 
tribes because of the opposition among them which he feels this policy 
would arouse. 

Disarmament, however, is the only method by which we can 
hope to reach finality and eventually to reduce our annual expenditure 
on Frontier Watch and Ward. 

If taken in hand prudently and gradually it need lead to no major 
operations or great expense, though we must of course be prepared to 
grasp the nettle. 

Spingirai ’’ has written a good deal on the desirability of our 
retaining a tribal buffer state— presumably in a state of savagery- — 
between ourselves and Afghanistan. 

The strategical buffer state of Indian frontier defence is, however, 
Afghanistan itself and not our tribal territory — the latter, 
uncontrolled by us, is nothing but a series of saps undermining our 
defences — witness Peshawar District in 1930. 

Spingirai only applies his theory of the tribal buffer state to 
areas where the establishment of control would not be easy. If his 
argument is sound then it must be of general application, though our 
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position in Balucliistan and in tlie Kurram prove it not to be so ! 
For liere we bave no tribal buffer state. 

The general contention that Patbanistan/’ whether in bills or 
plains, must be under one control need not interfere with the transfer 
of the f auctions of Agent to the Governor-General to a Military 
Commander in tribal areas as yet unsubjugated, 

l am aware that many tribes have interests and reside on both 
sides of the Administrative Border. 

So they do on both sides of the Afghan frontier ! 

In any case there is nothing sacred about the Administrative 
Border,— nor even logical. It is merely the high water-mark of 
Sikh effort and was adopted by us when we took the Punjab from 
them because we, in our turn, were tired. 

The Administrative Border could with great advantage be re- 
drawn and Deputy Commissioners of Districts within that Border 
could and should be relieved of control of trans-Border affairs. 

The distribution of military and political duties under the 
envisaged Military chief officials in tribal areas would present no 
difficulty. It would be merely a question of Staff organisation. 

The events of August 1935 have been unkind indeed to 
^‘^Spingirai.’’ Penetration of Mohmand country took place by the 
building of the Gandab road in 1933 without that consolidation and 
absorption which I contend should always follow penetration. 

Spingirai ’’ wrote that the building of the road ''produced 
the necessary guarantees against either interference with its use, or 
future aggression. ’’ 

The march of events has proved the worthlessness of those 
guarantees. 

Finally, a calculated and unflinching policy for the establishment 
of real control in tribal territory need not involve rigidity of concep- 
tion or of execution. It would, however, ensure that every step would 
be directed to the achievement of a policy and doubt and waste would 
be averted. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Essayj^Tt 
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FARNHAM SURREY 

Accommodation for families available at a charming 
guesthouse. Situation in delightful locality 34 miles 
from London. Several golf courses in the vicinity. 
Tennis and a lovely garden. Children especially 
catered for. Terms moderate. Apply Mrs. Somers- 
Gox, Newnham House, West St., Farnham, Surrey . 

REVIEWS. 

“IchDien” 

The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South Lancashire), 1914-1934. 

{iiessrs,^ 6aU d 

■ The author of this .history is Captain H. Whalley-KeJly, who is 
a serving officer of the regiment* The narrative is of general interest 
for the regiment had a battalion in almost every theatre of war and, 
in each instance, a clear outline is given, of tlie various campaigns. 
Units which fought alongside the regiment will be particularly 
interested for neighbouring events are described, often in considerable 
detail. 

The book covers the history of the Prince of Wales's Volunteers 
during the Great War. Chapter by chapter it relates the individual 
stories of the battalions, Eegular, Territorial and New Army, that 
were members of the regimental family at a time when Britain was a 
nation in arms. At the end is an epilogue which brings the history 
of the regiment up to 1934, 

The book is attractively written and well produced. It is 
provided with an excellent set of maps, an order of battle, showing 
every battalion of the regiment that was raised, and a complete 
list of all decorations and mentions in despatches. There are also 
many interesting photographs. 

Facing the frontispiece, which is a photograph of the Prince of 
Wales in uniform as Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment, is a faciinile 
reproduction of a letter from His Royal .Highness containing the 
following words : 

In the history of the regiment you will find your traditions.'^ 

These words are a fitting commendation to this record of gallant 
service in Franceand on the North West Frontier of India, in Gallipoli, 
Jlesopotamia and the Balkans, 



I 




MemetOs BOO 

It is a story of duty done in accordance with the highest traditions 
of this distinguished Regiment of the Line, well-known to many 
friends as the South Lancashire Regiment '' but now, justly proud 
of the old title— The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers/’ which has 
been restored and extended to cover the whole Regiment. 

W,: E. U« ' : 


League of Nations— Armamenfa Year Book, 1935* 

25sL 

The eleventh edition of this publication follows the same lines as 
its predecessors. It is, as usual, a mine of information concerning 
monographs on no less than sixty-four countries. It has been very 
carefully compiled and contains information available to the League 
up to March 1935, though in several instances it appears that this 
information is far from contemporary. 

Each monograph contains, in as much detail as is known to the 
League, information on the characteristics of the armed forces of 
the country concerned, the organs of military command and 
administration, territorial military areas, the organisation and 
composition of the land, army, air force and navy, the system of 
recruiting and period of service and in some cases notes on the military 
training establishments. The area, population, length of railways 
and lengths of land and sea frontiers is also tabulated. Expenditure 
on national defence of course forms an essential feature, and tabulated 
with these figures are given the index numbers of wholesale prices 
and cost of living compared to 1914. 

There are two annexures. The first is a valuable digest of the 
clauses of existing treaties which refer to or affect the reduction 
and limitation of armaments of the countries concerned. The second 
is a collection of statistical tables, mainly recapitulated from the 
monographs and summarized. An effort is made to produce 
comparative figures for world military expenditure, but as the book 
points out it is only a very imperfect picture. The trend, after a 
period of reduction, seems to be one of increase. 

As a reference book it has much interest for the student, but even 
here its information is not sufficiently accurate and up-to-date. It is 
certainly not recommended as light reading. 
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Tlie following new members joined the Institution from 
1st September to BOth November 1935:— 

OEDINAEY MEMBIES. 

H. B. Sir Herbert Emerson, Major E. G. Ekin. 

K.O.S.I., C.B.E. Major 6. A. MitcMey. 

P. E, Pinhorn, Esq. Major G. C. Pearson, M,c. 

D. E. Williams, Esq., m.a. Capt, P. L. Hutchinson. 

A. H. Wilson, Esq., b.a. Lieut. J. A. Cameron. 

Major-General E. K. Hedet, c.b.e., Lieut. W. H. P. Middleton. 

D.s.o. Lieut. G. H. Nasb. 

Brigadier G, E. Mainwaring, d.s.o. Lieut. A. L. Nelson. 

Colonel G. C. Gowlland. Lieut. A. Simpson. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. Le 0. Brodrick, Lieut. J. W. Stephens. 
Lieut.-Colone] B. I. Jones, m.c. 2nd.-Lieut. P. Nicholson, u.l.i.a. 

Gentleman Cadet Gobinder Singh. 

IL— The Journal. 

The Institution publishes a Quarterly Journal in the months of 
January, April, July and October, which is issued postage free to 
members in any part of the world. Non-members may obtain 
the Journal at Es. 2 annas 8 per copy, or Es. 10 per annum. 
Advertisement rates may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
or to Messrs. L. A. Stronach & Co., Advertising Consultants, Stronach 
House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

III. — Contributions to the Journal. 

Articles may vary in length from two thousand to ten thousand 
words. Payment is made on publication at from Es. 40 to Es. 100 
in accordance with the value and length of the contribution. 

With reference to Eegulations for the Army in India, paragraph 
204 and King’s Eegulations, paragraph 522^ action to obtain the 
sanction of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the publication 
of any article in the Journal of the United Service Institution of India 
will be taken by the Executive Committee of the Institution. 

The Committee reserve to themselves the right to omit any 
matter which they consider objectionable. 

Articles are only accepted on these conditions. 

IV. — Beading Room and Library. 

The United Service Institution of India is situated in the Mall, 
Simla, and is open all the year round — including Sundays — from 
9 a.m. until sunset. The EeadingEoom of the Institution is provided 
with the leading illustrated papers, newspapers, magazines and 
jcurnals of military, naval and service interest. 

There is a well-stocked library in the Institution from which 
members can obtain books on loan free in accordance, with the follow- 
ing rules : — 

(1) The Library is only open to members and honorary members, 
who are requested to look upon books as not transferable to thejr 
friends. 


I.— liw Members. 


Sm^etary^s Notes» 
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(2) No book shall be taken from the Library without making the 
necessary entry in the register. Members residing permanently or 
temporarily in Simla are requested to enter their addresses. 

(3) A member shall not be allowed, at one time, more than three 
books or sets of books. 


(4) No particular limit is set as to the number of days for which 
a member may keep a book, the Council being desirous of Trmlrm g 
the Library as useful as possible to members ; but if after the expiration 
of a fortnight from date of issue it is required by any other member, 
it will be re-called. 

(5) Applications for books from members at out-stations are 
dealt with, as early as possible, and books are despatched post 
free per Registered Parcel Post. They must be returned carefully 
packed per Registered Parcel Post within one month of the date of 
issue. 


(6) If a book is not returned at the end of one month, it must 
be paid for if so required by the Executive Committee. Lost and 
defaced books shall be replaced at the cost of the member to whom 
they were issued. In the case of lost books which are out of print, 
the value shall be fixed by the Executive Committee and the amount, 
when received, spent in the purchase of a new book. 


(7) The issue of a book under these rules to any member impl'es 
the latter’s compliance with the rules and the willingness to have 
them enforced, if necessary, against him. 

f8) The catalogue of the Library has been revised and is now 
available for sale at Rs. 2/8/- per copy, plus postage. The Library 
has been completely overhauled and all books re-classified hence 
the new catalo^e meets the general demand for an up-to-date pro- 
duction containing all military classics and other works likely to be 
of use to members of the Institution. Members who have not yet 
ordered their copies are advised te send a post card to the Librarian 
of the Institution, Simla. 

V. — ^Library Boohs. 

A list of the books received during the preceding quarter is en- 
closed in loose leaf form suitable for cutting into strips for pasting 
in the library catalogue. 

The Institution is in possession of a collection of old and rare 
books presented by members from time to time and, while such 
books are not available for circulation, they can be seen by members 
visiting Simla. 

The Secretary will be glad to acknowledge the gift of old books 

trophies, medals, etc., presented to the Institution. ’ 

VI.— Promotion Examinations. 

A. 0. 243 of 1931, as amended by 
A. 0. 80 of 1933 and A, 0, 102 of 1933. as amended bv A Os 119 

and 165 of 1933 and LA. 0. 661 of 1933}. ‘ ' . 


Secretary's Notes^ 


Tlie following table shows the campaigns on wMch military 
history papers will be set for Lieutenants for promotion to Captain 
in snb-head 6 (m) and for Captains for promotion to Major in sub* 
head J [in), with a list of books recommended for the study of 
each 


Dates of 
Examination. 

March 1935 


Campaigns. 

France and Belgium, 
1914 ; up to and includ- 
ing the Aisne. 


March 1935 
October 1935 


Mesopotamia, up to and 
including the capture of 
Kut-al-Amara, October 
1915. 


October 1935 
March 1936 
October 1936 


Gallipoli-Inception of the 
Campaign to May 1915. 


Books recommendei, 

^"History of the Great 
War— Military Opera- 
tions — France and Bel- 
gium, 1914, VoL I.” 
Eevised Edition (for 
March 1935 Exami- 
nation), 

‘‘ Liaison, 1914— A nar- 
rative of the Great 
Retreat.” (Spears )‘^The 
Memoirs of Marshal 
eTolfre, Vol 1.” (Trans. 
Bentley Mott. Pub. 
Bles.) 

“ History of the Great 
War. — Military Opera- 
tions — Mesopotami a, 
Vol. L” 

‘‘ A Study of the Stra- 
tegy and Tactics of the 
Mesopotamia Campaign, 
1914-17.” (A. Kearsey) 
(Pub. Gale and Polden). 
Brief Outline of the 
Campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia, 1914 — 18 ” 

(Evans. Pub. Sifton 
Praed). ‘^Tigris Gun- 
boats ” (hTunn). 

History of the Great 
War — Military Opera- 
tions — Gallipoli, Vol. L 
‘‘'Dardanelles” (Call- 
well). 

“ Five Years in Turkey ” 
(Liman Von Sanders). 
“ The World Crisis ” 
f Churchill). 

Notes and Comments 
on the Dardanelles 
Campaign (A. Kearsey).; 


Boohs fecommended. 


Becreixtry's Notes. 

Campaigns. 

Mesopotamia, from Octo- '' History of tEe Great 
her 1915, up to and in- War — Military Opera- 

eluding the capture and tions — Mesopotamia, 
consolidation of Bagh- Vols. 11 and III.’’ 
dad, April 1917. “ A study of tEe Stra- 

tegy and Tactics of tEe 
Mesopotamia Campaign 
1914—17” (A. Kearsey) 
(Pub. Gale and Bolden). 
“ Brief Outline of the 
Campaign in Mesopota- 
mia, 1914—18” (Evans. 
Pub. Sifton Praed). 

TEe campaigns set for Majors, R.A.M.C. and R.A.V.O. up to and 
including 1935 are publisEed in I.A.O’s. 661 of 1933 and 25 of 1934, 
(b) Other Subjects. 

In addition to tEe manuals and regulations mentioned in K. R. 
and R. A, I., tEe follawing books are recommended 

Modern Military Administration, Organization and Transpor- 
tation” (Harding-Newman). 

‘^Military Organization and Administration,” 1932 (Lindsell). 

“ A. & Q. or Military Administration in War ” (Lindsell). 

‘‘ A Study of Unit Administration” (Gale and Polden). 

“ Military Law,” 1932 (Banning). 

“ TEe Defence of Duffers’ Drift,” 1929 (Swinton). 

“ Tactical ScEemes with Solutions, Series I and II ” (Kirby and 
Kennedy). 

“ Elementary Tactics or the Art of War^ British ScEooL” 
Vol. 1. (Pakenham-WalsE). 

“ Imperial Military Geography ” (Cole). 

Elements of Imperial Defence ” (Boycott). 

“ Changing Conditions of Imperial Defence ” (Cole). 

A Practical Digest of Military Law ” (TownsEend-StepEens. 
Pub. Sifton Praed), 

VII.— Staff College Examination* — (See Staff College (Cam- 
berley) Regulations, 1930, obtainable from the Manager of 
Publications, Delhi or Calcutta). 

(a) Campaigns. 

The following campaigns have been set for the Staff College 
Entrance Examination ;— 


t' , 

Dates of 
Examination, 

March 1936 , . 

October 1936 
March 1937 
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Strategy of— : 

Napoleon’s Campaigii of 1796 in Italy, 

Waterloo Campaign. 

Peninsula Campaign s up to and including tlie Battle of Salamanca. 

The strategy and broad tactical lassons of — 

The American Civil War. 

Russo-Japanese War, up to and including the Battle of 
Liao-Yang. 

The Great War in Prance, Belgium, Mesopotamia, the 
Dardanelles and Palestine, including a knowledge of 
the influence on the strategy in these areas of the events 
in other theatres of the War. 

The East Prussian Campaign, 1914. 

The strategy and ta ^tics of— 

The Palestine Campaign from 9th November 1917 to the 
end cf the War. 

The action of the British Expeditionary Force in France 
and Belgium, up to and including the first battle of Ypres. 

The 3rd Afghan War, 1919. 

(6) The following books are recommended for the above cam- 


paigns 


{i) The Strategy of Napoleon's Campaign in Italy, 1796. 

Rise of General Bonaparte (Spencer Williamson). 

Principles of War (Foch). 

Vol. XI of 11th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

{ii, The Strategy of the Waterloo Campaign, Idlb. 

Six British Battles (Belloc). 

Napoleon and Waterloo (Becke). 

nth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

{iii) The Strategy of the Peninsula Campaign y up to and including 
tha Battle of Salamanca, 

Short History of the British Army (Sheppard). 

Life of Wellington (Fortescue). 

(w) The Strategy and Broad Tactical Lessons of the American Civil 
War. 

True History of the Civil War (G. C.Xee). 

History of the Civil War in the United States, 1861—65 
(W. B. Woods and J, E, Edmunds). 
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Stonewall Jackson (G. F. R/ Henderson). 

Robert E. Lee, tlie Soldier (Maurice). 

The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant (Fuller). 

Sherman (Liddell Hart). 

The Strategy and Broad Tactical Lessons of the Russo-Japanese 
War, 1904, up to and including the Battle of Liao-Yang, 

Lectures on the Strategy of the Russo-Japanese War (Bird). 
Campaign of Liao- Yang (Rowan-Robinson). 

The Japanese in Manchuria (Cordonnier). 

Critical Comments only in the Of&cial Account : The Russo- 
Japanese War (Naval and Military).’’ 

Staff Officer’s Scrap Book (Ian Hamilton). 

(vi) The Strategy and Broad Tactical Lessons of tie Great War in 
France, Belgium, Mesopotamia, the Dardanelles and PaleS‘ 
tine, including a knowledge of the influence on the strategy in 
these areas of the events in other theatres of War. 

Official Histories— Military Operations, France and Belgium, 

Vols. I— V. Egypt and 
Palestine, Vols. I and 
II, Parts I and II. Galli- 
poli, Vols. I and II. Meso- 
potamia, Vols. I and II. 

iV.B.— Vol. I of the Official 
History of Military 
Operations, France and 
Belgium has recently 
been revised. 

The Great War of 1914 — 18 (Aston). 

The Real War (Liddell Hart). 

A History of the World War, 1914—18 (Liddell Hart) 

Foch (Liddell Hart). 

The World Crisis (Winston Churchill). 

The Great War (Winston Churchill). 

Brief History of the Mesopotamian Campaign (Evans) 

The Palestine Campaign (Wavell), 

Notes and Comments on the Dardanelles Campaign (A. Kearsey). 
[ini') The Strategy and Broad Tactical T^essons of the East Prussian 
Campaign, ^ ^ 

Tawcnburg— First 30 43'y® in East Prussia (Ironside). 
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The World Crisis, Eastern Front, 1931 (Winston Churchill). 

The Eeal War (Liddell Hart). 

(vih) The Strategy and Tactics of the Palestine Campaign from 9th 
November 1917 to iJie end of the War. 

The Official History, Military Operations, Egypt and Palestine, 
from June 17th to the end of the War, Vol II, Parts I and 
11 . 

The Palestine Campaign (Wavell). 

(is!) The Straiegy and Tactics of the action of the ^British Expeditionary 
Force in France and Belgium, up to and including the first 
battle of Ypres. ^ I 

The Official History, Military Operations, Prance and Belgium, I- ] 

Vol. I. (Revised Edition.) J 

A History of the World War, 1914---18 (Liddell Hart). ' 

40 Days in 1914 (Maurice). 

Liaison, 1914 (E. L. Spears). 7 

(x) The Strategy and Tactics of the ^rd Afghan War, 1919. i A 

The Official Account (General Staff, India, 1926). .. \ 

(c) In addition to the above, the following books are recommend-* i 

ed for the various subjects:— .v ' 

{i) Strategy and Tadics. J 

Soldiers and Statesmen (P. M. Sir W. Robertson). i 

Governments and War (Maurice). I 

British Strategy (Maurice). Ij I 

War Memoirs of David Lloyd-George, Vol. Ill (Lloyd- ^ ) 

George). ■ ■;ii | 

Lectures on P. S, R. II (Puller). ' ^ ^ 

Lectures on P. S. R. Ill (Fuller). ; ■ 

War and Western Civilization, 1832 — 1932 (Fuller). " 

The British Way in Warfare (Liddell Hart). 1" • 

Military History for the Staff College Entrance Examina- | 

tion (Sheppard). | 

In the Wake of the Tank (Martel). ’ I-; 

Tactical Schemes with Solutions, Series I and II (Kirby ^ 

and Kennedy). I 

Elementary Tactics— An Introduction to the Art of War, , j 

British School, A^ol. II (Pakenham-Walsh and Dorman- > 

Smith). ' j;' I 


IX' 


Secretary’s Noies. 

Passing it on (Genl. Sir A. Skeen). 

Eeport of the Dardanelles Commission. 

{ii) Organization, Administration and Transportation. 

Staff College Examination Lecture Series, 1933 (Doning) also for 
(i) and (f®). 

Military Organization and Administration, 1932 (Lindsell). 

A. & Q. or Military Administration in War (Lindsell). 

Modern Military Administration, Organization and Transporta- 
tion (Harding-Newman). 

Administrative Schemes with Solutions (Kirby and Murison). 

Outline of the Development of the British Army (Hastings- 
Anderson). 

Short History of the British Army to 1914 (Sheppard). 

The Annual Army Estimates of Effective and Non-Effective 
Services (H. M. S. 0.). 

Notes on the Land Forces of the British Dominions, Colonies, 
Protectorates and Mandated Territories. 

The Statesman’s Year Book. 

Army List, 

League of Nations : Armaments Year Book, 1933. 

War Office Official Handbooks of Foreign Armies. 

Declaration of British Disarmament Policy, 1932. 

Commonsense about Disarmament (Lefebure). 

(m) Military Law. 

Military Law, 1932 (Banning). 

A Practical Digest of Military Law (Townshend-Stephens, 
Pub. Sifton Praed). 

A Digest of the Law of Evidence in Courts-Martial (Stephen 
and Townshend-Stephens). 

{iv) The History and Organization of the Empire. 

Short History of the British Commonwealth (Ramsay). 

Short History of British Expansion (Williamson). 

British Empire (Basil Williams). 

General Survey of the History of India (Sir Verney Lovett). 

India in 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32. 



Problem of the N.-W. F., 1890— 1908, with a survey of policy 
since 1849 (Davies). 

Modern Egypt (Cromer, 1908). 

Egypt since Cromer, Vols, I and II (Lord Lloyd). 

The History of Canada (W. L. Grant). 

The Union of South Africa (E. H. Brand). 

History of the Australasian Colonies (Jenlrs). 

Imperial Military Geography (Cole). 

Imperial Communications (Wahely). 

Changing Conditions of Imperial Defence (Cole). 

Elements of Imperial Defence (Boycott). 

VIII. — Schemes, etc. 

The Institution is in possession of the tactical schemes, complete 
with solutions and maps, set at the Army Headquarters Staff College 
Course for the past three years and also a number of precis of lectures. 
These papers are very useful to ofScers studying for the Staff College 
Course examination and are available for issue to members of the 
Institution at the nominal price of annas eight per copy, plus postage. 
The cost of maps is extra and is charged for at Rs. 2 per map. 

In order to simplify their issue, the schemes have been classified 
as follows. When ordering members are requested to give the 
subject of the schemes, etc., required. 


STAFF COLLEGE SERIES, 1932. 

Taeiical Schemes 


Continuous Exercises, 

No. 1. ‘‘ Message Writing.’^ 

,, 2. '' Order Writing.’’ 

,5 3. Advance Guards.” 

„ 4. Appreciation.” 

,5 5. '' Attack Orders.” 

,, 6. “ Defence.” 

7. ‘‘ Defence.” 


Strategy and Tactics 
Strategy and Tactics, Paper No. 1. 

33 53 33 33 No, 2. 

33 33 33 No. 3, 

Tactical Exercise-Night Withdrawals. 
Cavalry Exercise. 

Mountain Warfare Scheme. 


^ecrekify^s Notes. 


.8mfemfy% NoM, 



Precis of LeetureSj efe. 

Military History, 

' 'The East Prussian Campaign, 1914 (1931). 

The History and ' Organization of the Empire. ■ ; 

■ Tactical, 

' Military Evolution and the influence of modern Inventions on 
Warfare. 

Tactical lessons of 'the Great War. : ' 

Cavalry !.■ 

Cavalry 11.; , 

' 'Artilleryl.';':' ■ ■ 

■ Artillery IL 

, Engineers'! and II.' 

'■ Tactical Employment of Tanks. ' . 

' " ^ Chemical Warfare. '• 

Night Operations. 

Eroiitier Warfare. 

Air Co-operation. 

Military Law, 

Military Law L 
Military Law IL, 

_ Military Law III. ■ 

, .Military Law IV. 

Specimen Military Law Paper. 

Organization^ Administration and Transportation 
Mobilization. 

Eeinforcements in War. 

Organization, Administration and Transportation (Peace]— 
Specimen Examination Paper. 

Organization, Administration and Transportation (War)— 
Specimen Examination Paper, 

' ‘ Q ’’ Services in Peace. 

Movements. 

Movements— Specimen Examination Paper. 

Supply of a Division in War. 

Supply Problem— Specimen Examination Paper 

General, 

Notes on Military Writing. 

Essay— Specimen Paper. 

STA'FF COLLEGE , SErnES/ 19^^^ 

Tactical Schemes. . ' ^ ^ 

Continuous Exercises, 

No. 1. '' March Orders.’’ 

No. 2. Operation Instructions.” 
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■ Continuous Exercises. ■ 

No. 3. Military Appreciation.” 

No. 4. Attack Orders.” 

No. 5. ■, Befence Orders.” 

Strategy ani Tactics. 
lYitlidrawal Sckeme. 

Counter-Attack Sclieme. ' ■ ■ ' ' 

Attack Scheme. 

Mountain Warfare Scheme. 

Cavalry Exercise. 

STAFF COLLEGE SEEIES, 1934. 

Tactical Schemes. 

Continuous Exercises. 

No. 1. March Orders.” 

No. 2. Military Appreciatiom” 

No. 3. Attack Orders.” 

No. 4. Defence Orders.” 

Strategy and Tactics. 

S. & T. Paper No. 1. 

S. & T. Paper No. 2. 

S. & T. Paper No. 3. Night Attacks,” 

S. &T. Paper No. 4. “ Mountain Warfare Scheme.” 
Withdrawal Exercise. 

Cavalry Exercise. 

IX. — Historical Research, 

TheU. S. I. is prepared to supply members and units with 
type^vritten copies of old Indian Army List pages, at the rate of 
Rs. 2 per typewritten page. 

The staff of the Institution is always willing to assist units, 
authors of regimental histories and members by searching the many 
old military records in the Library on their behalf. 

— The MacGregor Memorial MedaL 

1. The MacGregor Memorial Medal was founded in 1888 as 
a memorial to the late Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor. The 
medals are awarded for the best military reconnaissances or journeys 
of exploration of the year. 

2. The following awards are made annually in the month of 
June : — 

(a) For officers — British or Indian— silver medal, 

(b) For soldiers— British or Indian— silver medal with Rs. ICO 
gratuity. 
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3. For especially valuable work, a gold medal may be awarded 
iu place of one of the silver medals, or in addition to the silver medals^ 
whenever the administrators of the Fund deem it desirable. Also the 
Council may award a special additional silver medal, without gratuity ^ 
to a soldier, for especially good work. 

4. The award of medals is made by His Ixcellency the Com- 
manderdn-Chief, as Vice-Patron, and the Council of the United 
Service Institution, who were appointed administrators of the Fund 
by the MacGregor Memorial Committee. 

5. Only officers and soldiers belonging to the Army in India 
(including those in civil employ) are eligible for the award of the medal* 

6. The medal may be worn in uniform by Indian soldiers on 
ceremonial parades, suspended round the neck by the ribbon issued 
with the medalf 

7. Personal risk to life during the reconnaissance or exploration 
is not a necessary qualification for the award of the medal ; but, in 
the event of two journeys being of equal value, the man who has run 
the greater risk will be considered to have the greater claim to the 
reward. 

8. When the work of the year has either not been of sufficient 
value or has been received too late for consideration before the Council 
Meeting, the medal may be awarded for any reconnaissance during 
previous years considered by His Excellency the Gommander-in-Chief 
to deserve it. 

MacGregor Memorial Medailists. 

{With rank of officers and soldiers at the date of the Award.) 

1889 .. Bell, Col. M. S., v.c., r.e. (specially awarded a gold 

medal). 

1890 . . Younghtjsband, Capt. F. E., King’s Dragoon Guards. 

1891 .. Sawyer, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs. 

Ramzan Khan, Ha vildar, 3rd Sikhs. 


* N.B . — The terms officer’^ and “ soldier include those serving in the 
British and Indian armies and their reserves, also those serving in Auxiliary Forces, 
such as the Indian Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and Corps under Local 
Governments, Frontier Militia, Levies and Military Police, also all ranks serving 
in the Boy al Air Force, Indian Air Force, Royal Indian Marine and the Indian 
States Forces. 

f Beplacements of the ribbon may be obtained on payment from the Secretary, 
U, S, I., Simla. 
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MAcGRBaoR Memobial Medalmst^^ — [mnid.). 

Vaitghan, Capfc, H. B., 7tli Bengal Infantry. 

Jagoat Singh, Havildar, 19th Punjab Infantry. 

Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded 
a gold medal). 

Fazal Dab Khan, Dafadar, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 

O’Sullivan, Maj, G. H. W., r.e. 

Mull Singh, Sowar, 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

Davies, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 

Ganga D val Singh, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 

CoGKERiLL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 

Ghulam Nabi, Sepoy, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

SwAYNE, Capt. E. J. F., 10th Rajput Infantry, 

Shahzab Mie, Dafadar, 11th Bengal Lancers. 

Walker, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry* 
Adam Khan, Havildar, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

Douglas, Capt. J. A., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

Mihr Din, Naik, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

Wingate, Capt. A. W. S., 14-th Bengal Lancers. 

Gurbit Singh, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 

Burton, Maj. E. B., 17th Bengal Lancers. 

Sundae Singh, Colour Havildar, 31st Burmah Infantry. 

Ray, Capt. M. R. E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 

Tilbir Bhandari, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 

Manifold, Lt.-CoL C. C., i.M.s. 

Ghulam Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q.V.O. Corps of Guides* 

Fraser., Capt. L. D., R.G.A. 

Moghal Baz, Dafadar, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

Rennick, Maj. F., 40th Pathans (specially awarded a 
gold medal). 

Maoho Ram, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles* 

. Shaezada Aemad Mir, Risaldar, 36th Jacob’s Horse. 
Ghafur Shah, Lance-Naik, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

. Nangle, Capt. M. C., 92nd Punjabis. 

Sheikh Usman, Havildar, 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry* 

. Gibbon , Capt. C. M. , Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Malang, Havildar, 66th Punjab Rifles. 

. Muhammad Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers. 

. Sykes, Maj. P. M., c.m.g., late 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(specially awarded a gold medal). 

Turner, Capt. F. G., R.E. 

Khan Bahadur Sher Jung, Survey of India. 

. Leachman, Capt. G. E., The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Gurmukh Singh, Jemadar, 93rd Burmah Infantry. 
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MacGbegor Memorial Medallists— ( cow/cL). 

Pritchard, Capt. B. E. A., 83rd Wallajaliabad LigM In- 
fantry (specially a\yarded a gold medal). 

Wilson, Lieut. A. T., o.m.C4., 32nd Sikli Pioneers. 
Mohibdlla, Lance-Dafadar, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 
Abbay, Capt. B. N., 27tli Liglit Cavalry. 

Sirdar Khan, Sowar, 39th (K. G. 0.) Central India Horse. 
Waratong, Havildar, Burmah Military Police (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Bailey, Capt, F. M., i.a. (Political Department). 
Morshead, Capt. H. T., r.e. 

Haidar Alt, Naik, 106tli Hazara Pioneers. 

Waterpielo, Capt. F. C., 45th Eattray’s Sikhs. 

Ali Juma, Havildar, 106 tli Hazara Pioneers. 

Abd UR Rahman, Naik, 21st PuiijaMs. 

Zarghun Shah, Havildar, 58tli Rifles (F.F.), (specially 
awarded a silver medal). . 

Mian Afeaz Gul, Sepoy, Khyber Rifles. 

Noel, Capt. E. W. C. (Political Department), 

Keeling, Lieut.-Colonel E. H., M.C., R.E. 

Alla Sa, Jemadar, N.-W. Frontier Corps. 

Blacker, Capt L. V. S., Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

Awal Nur, C. Q. M. Havildar, 2nd Bn., Q. V. 0. Corps 
of Guides. (Special gratuity of Rs. 200.) 

Holt, Maj. A. L., Royal Engineers. 

Sher Ali, Sepoy, No. 4952, i06th Hazara Pioneers. 

Abdxtl Samad Shah, Capt., o.b.e., 31st D. 0. 0. Lane/rs. 
Nur Muhammad, Lar.ce Naik, 1st Guides Infantry, F. F. 

Bruce, Capt. J. G., 2/ 6th Gurkha Rifles. 

So bat, Head Constable, N.-W. F. Police. 

Hari Singh Thapa, Survey Department (specially award- 
ed a silver medal). 

Rahmat S ah, Havildar, LD.S.M., N.-W. F. Corps. 
Ghdlam Hussain, Naik, N.-W. F. Corps. 

Spear, Capt. C. R., 5/13th Frontier Force Rifles. 

Jabbar Khan, Naik, 5/ 13th Frontier Force Rifles. 

Harvey-Kelly, Maj. C. H. G. H., o.s.o., 4/lOth Baluch 
Regiment. 

Lake, Maj. M C., 4/ 4th Bombay Grenadiers. 

Boweeman, Capt. J. F., 4/lOtli D, C. 0. Baluch Regiment. 
Muhammad Khan, Havildar, Zhob Levy Corps. 

Abdul Hanan, Naik, N.-W. F. Corps. 

Ghulam Alt, Dafadar, Guides Cavalry (specially awarded 
a silver medal). 

Green, Capt. J. H., 3/20th Burmah Rifles. 
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MacGeegoe Memorial Medallists— ( cowc-'ti.). 

. . O’CoNNOE, Capt. R. L., l/gth Jat Regiment. 

Khial BadshaHj Naik, l/l3tli Frontier Force Rifles. 

■ Gapt. B. St. J., Sam Browne’s Cavalry. 

Shib Sixgh Negi, No. 4013, Rifleman, 10/l8th Royal 
Garhwal Rifles. 

.. Abdul Ghafur, Havildar, K. G. 0. Bengal Sappers 
and Miners. 

UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 

Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 

{With Rank of Officers at the date of the Essay.) 

. . Roberts, Lt.-Col. F. S., v.g., c.b., r.a. 

.. COLQUEOUN, Capt. J. S., R.A. 

.. Coi.QCJHOUN, Capt. J. S., R.A. 

.. St. John, Maj. 0. B. C., R.E. 

Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7tli Bengal Infantry, 

.. Mason, Lieut. A. H., E.E. 

.. Collen, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

.. Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

. . Yate, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 

.. Maude, Capt. F. N., e.e. 

Young, Maj. G. F., 24th Punjab Infantry (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

.. Duff, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 

. . Maguire, Capt. C. M. ,2nd Cavy., Hyderabad Contingent. 

Carlew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 

.. Bullock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 

. . Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 

. . Neville, Lt.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 

. . Bingley, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

. . Napier, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 

. . Mullaly, Maj. H., R.E. 

Clay, Capt. C. H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

. . Neville, Col. J. P. C., s.e. 

. . Thuillier, Capt. H. F., r.e. 

Lubbock, Capt. G., r.e. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

. . Ranken, Lt.-Col. G. P. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 

. . Turner, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

.. HAMiLTONj Maj. W. G., D.S.O., Norfolk Regiment. 
Bond, Capt. R. F. G., r.e, (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

.. Macsiunn, Maj. G, F., D.S.O., E.P.A. 


Secrdary’s Holes. 
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Prize Essay Gold Medallists— (cokcW.). 

1905 .. CoCKERiLL, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Eegiment 

1907 . . Wood, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 

1908 .. jEUDwmE, Maj. H. S., E.A. 

1909 . . Molyeeux, Maj. E. M. J., d.s.o., 12th CaYalry. 

Blsmie, Maj. A. M. S., 56th Rifles, E. E. (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

1911 .. Mr. D. Petrie, M.A., Punjab Police. 

1912 . . Carter, Maj. B, C., The King’s Regiment. 

1913 .. Thomson, Maj. A. G., 68th Vaughan’s Rifles (E. F.). 

1914 . . Bainbridge, Col. W. F., r.s.o., 61st Sikhs (F. F.). 

Norman, Maj. C. L., m.v.o., Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides 
(specially awarded a silver medal). 

1916 .. Crdm, Maj. W. B., V.D., Calcutta Light Horse. 

1917 .. Blaker, Maj. W. F., e.f.a. 

1918 . . Gompertz, Capt. A. V., m.c., r.e. 

1919 .. Gompertz, Capt. M. L. A., 108th Infantry. . 

1920 .. Keen, Lt.-Col. F. S., D.s.o., 2/l5th Sikhs. 

1922 .. Martin, Maj. H. G., d.s.o., O.B.E., R.E.A. 

1923 .. Keen, Col. F. S., D.S.O., i.A. 

1926 .. Dennys, Maj. L. B., m.c., 4/l2th Frontier Force Regi- 

ment. 

1927 . . Hogg, Maj. D. McA., m.c., r.e. 

1928 . . Franks, Maj. K. F., d.s.o., 6th Royal Mahrattas. 

1929 . . Dennys, Maj, L. E., m.c., 4/l2th Frontier Force Regi- 

ment. 

1930 . . Durneoed, Maj. C. M. P., 4/6th Rajputana Rifles. 

1931 . , Ford, Lt.-Col. G. N., 2/5th Mahratta Light Infantry. 

1932 .. Thdrbdrn, Lt.R. G.,TheOameronians(ScottishRifles), 

1933 .. Medal not awarded. 

1934 . . Ddrneobd, Maj. C. M. P., 4/6th Rajputana Rifles, 


NOTICE. 

(i) With effect from the 1st January 1934, members of ten 
years’ standing who retire from the Service may continue their 
membership on payment of the reduced subscription of si 0/6 per 
annum. 


(ii) Cadets of the Indian Military Academy are now eligible for 
membership of the Institution. 

(in) Officers of the Indian States Forces are eligible to compete 
in the Gold Medal Prize Essay Competition. 

{iv) The revised Library Catalogue (1934) is now available and 
can be supplied to members and subscribers at Rs. 2/8/- pet copy, 
plus postage. 
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GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1935. 

The Council has chosen the following subject for the Gold Medal 
Prize Essay Competition for' 1935 :— ' 

It has been widely asserted that a decision in modern western 
warfare will be gained in the air/’ Discuss this assertion illustrat- 
ing your arguments with any modification you think necessary 
in the organisation of H. M/s Forces for the defence of the British 
Empire. 

The following are the conditions of the competition :— 

(1) The competition is open to all gazetted officers of the Civil 
Administration, the Royal Navy, Army, Royal Air Force, 
Auxiliary Forces and Indian States Forces, 

(2) Essays must be typewritten and submitted in triplicate. 

(3) When reference is made to any work, the title of such work 
is to be quoted. 

(4) Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have 
a motto and, enclosed with the essay, there should be sent 
a sealed envelope with the motto written on the outside 
and the name and motto of the competitor inside* 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by the Secretary 
on or before the 30th June 1935. 

(6) Essays will be submitted for adjudication to three judges, 
chosen by the Council. The judges may recommend a 
money award, not exceeding Rs. 150, either in addition 
to or in substitution for the medal. The decision of the 
three judges will be submitted to the Council, who will 
decide whether the medal is to be awarded and whether the 
essay is to be published. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be announced 
at a Council Meeting to be held in September or October 
1935. 

(8) All essays submitted are to become the property of the 
United Service Institution of India absolutely, and authors 
will not be at liberty to make any use whatsoever of their 
essays without the sanction of the Council, 

(9) Essays should not exceed 16 pages of the size and style of 
the Journal, exclnsive of any appendices, tables or maps 
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Sir Edward BentlialL Captain E. S. Jolinsoii. 

Lieiit.-Colonel L. B. A. Eeclier. . Captain J. J. L. MacKirdy, 

Major B. H. Ciiappel. Captain A. E. Snow. 

Captain A. E. Armstrong. I Lient. M. P. Hnthwaite. 

Captain J. L. Bawson, V.C. I Lieut. Nazir Ahmad. 

2nd -Lieut. J. G. Stewart Jonas. 

IL— The Jeumal. 

The Institution publishes a Quarterly Journal in the months of 
January 5 April, July and October, which is issued postage free to 
members in any part of the world. Non-members may obtain 
the Journal at Es. 2 annas 8 per copy, or Es. 10 per annum. 
Advertisement rates may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
or to Messrs. L. A. Stronach & Co., Advertising Consultants, Stronach 
House^ Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

IIL— Contributions to the Journal. 

Articles may vary in length from two thousand to ten thousand 

words. Payment is made on publication at from Es. 40 to Es. 100 
in accordance with the value and length of the contribution. 

With reference to Eegulations for the Army in India, paragraph 
204 and King’s Eegulations, paragraph 622^ action to obtain the 
sanction of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the pub- 
lication of any article in the Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India will be taken by the Executive Committee of 
the Institution. 

The Committee reserve to themselves the right to omit any 
matter which they consider objectionable. 

Articles are only accepted on these conditions. 

IVe— Reading Room and Library. 

The United Service Institution of India is situated in the Mali, 

Simla, and is open all the year round — including Sundays — from 
9 a.m. until sunset. The Reading Room of the Institution is provided, 
with the leading illustrated papers, newspapers, magazines and 
journals of military, naval and service interest. 

There is a well-stocked library in the Institution from which 
members can obtain books on loan free in accordance with the foiiow- 
ins: rules : — 


Ill 
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(1) The Library is only open to members and honorary members,., 
who are requested to look upon books as not transferable to their 
friends. 

(2) No book shall be taken from the Library without making the' 
necessary entry in the register. Members residing permanently or 
temporarily in Simla are requested to enter their addresses. 

(3) A member shall not be allowed, at one time, more than three 
books or sets of books. 

(4) No particular limit is set as to the number of days for which 
a member may keep a book, the Council being desirous of making 
the Library as useful as possible to members ; but if after the expiration^ 
of a fortnight from date of issue it is required by any other member, 
it will be .re-’Called, 

(5) Applications for books from members at out-stations are- 
dealt with, as early as possible, and books are despatched post 
free per Registered Parcel Post. They must be returned carefully 

packed per Registered Parcel Post within one month of the date of 
issue. 

(6) If a book is not returned at the end of one month, it must 
be paid for if so required by the Executive Committee. Lost and’ 
defaced books shall be replaced at the cost of the member to whom, 
they were issued. In the case of lost books which are out 
of print, the value shall be fixed by the Executive Committee and 
the amount, when received, spent in the purchase of a new book. 

(7) The issue of a book under these rules to any member implies 
fche latter’s compliance with the rules and the willingness to have 
them enforced, if necessary, against him 

(8) The catalogue of the Library has been revised and is now 
available for sale at Rs. 2/8/- per copy, plus postage. The Library 
has been completely overhauled and all books re-classified, hence 
the new catalogue meets the general demand for an up-to-date pro- 
duction containing all military classics and other works likely to be 
of use to members of the Institution, Members who have not yet 
ordered their copies are advised to send a post card to the Librarian 
of the Institution, Simla. 

V. — ^Library Books. 

A list of the books received during the preceding quarter is en- 
closed in loose leaf form suitable for cutting into strips for pasting 
in the library catalogue. 
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T]i 6 Institution is in possession of a collection of old and rare* 
books presented hj members from time to time and, while suck 
books are not available for circulation, they can be seen by members- 
visiting Simla. 

The Secretary will be glad to acknowledge the gift of old books,, 
trophies j medals, etc., presented to the Institution. 

YI.— Promotion Examinations. 

(^) Camp%Ms~(reference A. 0. 243 of 1931, as amended by 
A. 0. 80 of 1933 and A. 0. 102 of 1933, as amended by A. Gs. 119’ 
and 155 of 1933 and I. A. 0. 651 of 1933). 

The following table shows the campaigns on which military 
history papers will be set for Lieutenants for promotion to Captain, 
in sub-head 6 (m) and for Captains for promotion to Major in sub- 
head d {iii), with a list of books recommended for the study of 
each : — 


Dates of 
Examination. 
October 1935 


Campaigns, 

Mesopotamia, up to and 
including the capture of 
Kut-al-Amaia, October 
1915. 


October 1935 
March 1936 
October 1936 


Gallipoli-Inception of the 
Campaign to May 1915. 



Books recommended. 

“ History of the Great 
War. — Military Opera- 
tions — Mesopotami a, 
Vol. 

A Study of the Stra- 
tegy and Tactics of the 
Mesopotamia Campaign, 
1914-17.’^ (A. Kearsey.) 
(Pub. GaleandPolden).. 
“ Brief Outline of the 
Campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia, 1914 — 18 ” 

(Evans. Pub. Sifton 
Praed). Tigris Gun- 
boats ’’ (Nunn). 
''History of the Great 
W ar— Military Opera- 
tions — Gallipoli, Yol. I. 
" Dardanelles ” (Call- 
well). 

" Five Years in Turkey ” 
(Liman Y on Sanders). 
" The World Crisis ’’ 
(Churchill). 

Notes and Comments- 
on the Dardanelles 
Campaign (A. Kearsey). 




^ ^ l:- : 



Secretary's Notes. 
Campaigns. 

Mesopotamia, from Octo- 
ber 1915, up to and in- 
cluding the capture and 
consolidation of Bagh- 
dad, April 1917. 


Dates of Campaigns. Boohs recommended. 

.Examination, 

March 1936 .. Mesopotamia, from Oct o- ‘‘ History of the Great 

October 1936 ber 1915, up to and in- War— Military Opera- 

March ] 937 eluding the capture and tions — Mesopotamia, 

consolidation of Bagh- Vols, II and III/' 
dad, April 1917. A study of the Stra- 

tegy and Tactics of the 
Mesopotamia Campaign 
1914 — 17”(A.Kearsey.) 
(Pub. Gale andPolden). 
“Brief Outline of the 
Campaign in Mesopota- 
mia, 1914 — 18" (Evans. 
Pub. Sifton Praed). 

The campaigns set for Majors, R.A.M.C. and R.A.V.G. up to and 
including 1935 are published in I.A.O’s. 651 of 1933 and 25 of 1934« 
(6) Other Subjects, 

In addition to the manuals and regulations mentioned in K. R. 
and R. A. I., the following books are recommended : — 

Modern Military Administration, Organization and Transpor- 
tation^' (Harding-Newman). 

‘‘Military Organization and Administration," 1932 (Lindsell), 

“ A. & Q. or Military Administration in War " (Lindsell). 

A Study of Unit Administration" (Gale and Polden). 
“Military Law," 1932 (Banning), 

“ The Defence of Buffers’ Drift," 1929 (Swinto^ 

“ Tactical Schemes with Solutions, Series I and II " (Kirby and 
Kennedy). 

“ Elementary Tactics or the Art of War, British School." 

Vol. I (Pakenham-Walsh). 

“ Imperial Military Geography " (Cole). 

“ Elements of Imperial Defence " (Boycott). 

“ Changing Conditions of Imperial Defence " (Cole). 

‘‘ A Practical Digest of Military Law " (Townshend-Stephens* 
Pub. Sifton Praed). 

VII. — ^Staff College Examination. — (See Staff College (Cam- 
berley) Regulations, 1930, obtainable from the Manager of 
Publications, Delhi or Calcutta.) 

{a) Campaigns. 

The following campaigns have been set for the Staff College 
Entrance Examination: — 
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Strategy, of^ — ■ 

'NapoleoiL^s Campaign of 1796 in Italy. 

Waterloo Campaign. 

Peninsula Campaigns up to and including the Battle of Salamanca. 

The strategy and broad tactical lessons of — 

, Tbe American Civil War. 

Eusso- Japanese War, up to and including the Battle of 
Liao- Yang. 

The Great War in France, Belgium, Mesopotamia, the 
Dardanelles and Palestine, including a knowledge of 
the influence on the strategy in these areas of the events 
in other theatres of the War. 

The East Prussian Campaign, 1914-. 

The strategy and tactics of— 

The Palestine Campaign from 9th November 1917 to the 
end of the War. 

The action of the British Expeditionary Force in France 
and Belgium, up to and including the first battle of Ypres. 

The 3rd Afghan War, 1919. 

(6) The following books are recommended for the above cam- 
paigns : — 

H) The Strategy of Napoleon's Garnfaign in Italy, 

Eise of General Bonaparte (Spencer Williamson). 

Principles of War (Foch). 

Vol. XI of 11th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

{ii) The Strategy of the Waterloo Campaign, 1815. 

Six British Battles (Belloc). 

Napoleon and Waterloo (Becke). 

11th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

{Hi) The Strategy of the Peninsula Campaign, up to and including 
the Battle of Salamanca, 

Short History of the British Army (Sheppard). 

Life of Wellington (Fortescue). 

(iv) The Strategy and Broad Tactical Lessons of the American Civil 
War. 

True History of the Civil War (G. C. Lee). 

History of the Civil War in the United States, 1861 — 65 
(W. B. Woods and J. E. Edmunds). 

■is 
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Stonewall Jackson (G. F. R. Henderson). 

Robert E. Lee, the Soldier (Manrice). 

The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant (Fuller). 

Sherman (Liddell Hart). 

(«) The Strategy ani Broad, Tactical Lessons of the Russo-Japanese 
War, 1904, up to and including the Battle of Liao-Y ang. 

Lectures on the Strategy of the Russo-Japanese War (Bird). 
Campaign of Liao-Yang (Rowan-Robinson). 

The Japanese in Manchuria (Cordonnier). 

Critical Comments only in the “ Official Account : The Russo- 
Japanese War (Naval and Military).” 

Staff Officer’s Scrap Book (Ian Hamilton). 

(vi) The Strategy and Broad Tactical Lessons of the Great War in 
France, Belgium, Mesopotamia, the Dardanelles and Pales- 
tine, including a knowledge of the influence on the strategy in 
these areas of the events in other theatres of War. 

Official Histories— -Military Operations, France and Belgium, 

Vols. I— V. Egypt and. 
Palestine, Vols. I and 

II, Parte I and II. Galli- 

poli, Vols. I and II. Meso- 
potamia, Vols. I and II. 

N.B. — Vol. I of the Official 

History of Military 

Operations, France and 
Belgium, has recently 

been revised. 

A History of the Great War 1914-18 (Cruttwell). 

The Great War of 1914 — 18 (Aston). 

The Real War (Liddell Hart). 

A History of the World War, 1914—18 (Liddell Hart). 

Foch (Liddell Hart). 

The World Crisis (Winston Churchill), 

The Great War (Winston Churchill). 

Brief History of the Mesopotamian Campaign (Evans). 

The Palestine Campaign (Wavell), 

Notes and Comments on the Dardanelles Campaign (A. Kearsey). 

(m) The Strategy and Broad Tactical I.,essons of the East Prussian 
Campaign, 1914. 

Tannenburg — ^First 30 days in East Prus.sia (Ironside). 
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The World Crisis, Eastern Front, 1931 (Winston Churchill}. 

The Eeal War (Liddell Hart). 

(mii) The Strategy and Tactics of the Palestim Campaign from Bth 
November 1917 to the end of the War. 

The Oj0S.cial History, Military Operations, Egypt and Palestine, 
from June 17th to the end of the War, Vol. II, Parts I and 
IL 

The Palestine Campaign (Wavell). 

fiao) The Strategy and Tactics of the action of the British Expeditionary 
Force in France and Belgkm, tip to and inckiding the first 
battle of Ypres. 

The Official History, Military Operations, France and Belgium, 
Vol. I — (Eevised Edition). 

A History of the World War, 1914-— 18 (Liddell Hart). 

40 Days in 1914 (Maurice). 

Liaison, 1914 (E. L. Spears). 

(x) The Strategy and Tactics of the 3rd Afghan IFar, 1919. 

The Official Account (General Staff, India, 1926). 

(c) In addition to the abov'e, the following books are recommend- 
ed for the various subjects : — 

(i) Strategy and Tactics. 

Soldiers and StatCvsmen (F, M. Sir W. Eobertson). 
Governments and War (Maurice). 

British Strategy (Maurice). 

War Memoirs of David Lloyd-George, (Lloyd-George), 
Lectures on F. S. E. II (Fuller). 

Lectures on F. S. E. Ill (Fuller). 

War and Western Civilization, 1832 — 1932 (Fuller). 

The British Way in Warfare (Liddell Hart). 

Military History for the Staff College Entrance Examina- 
tion (Sheppard). 

In the Wake of the Tank (Martel). 

Tactical Schemes with Solutions, Series I and II (Kirby 
and Kennedy). 

Elementary Tactics — An Introduction to the Art of War 
British School, Vol. II (Pakenham- Walsh and Dorman- 
Smith). 
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Passing it on (GenL Sir A. Skeen). 

Reporr of the Dardanelles Commission, 

(ii) Organization, Administration and Transfortation. 

Staff College Examination Lecture Series, 1933 (Dening) also for 
(i) and {iv)» 

Military Organization and Administration, 1932 (Lindsell), 

A. &, Q. or Military Administration in War (Lindsell). 

Modern Military Administration, Organization and Transporta- 
tion (Hardin g-Newman). 

Administrative Scliemes with Solutions (Kirby and Murison), 
Outline of the Development of the British Army (Hastings- 
Anderson). 

Short History of the British Army to 1914 (Sheppard). 

The Annual Army Estimates of Effective and Non-Effective' 
Services (H. M. S. 0.). 

Notes on the Land Forces of the British Dominions, Colonies,, 
Protectorates and Mandated Territories, 

The Statesman’s Year Book. 

Army List. 

League of Nations : Armaments Year Book, 1933. 

War Of&ce Official Handbooks of Foreign Armies, 

Declaration of British Disarmament Policy, 1932. 

Commonsense about Disarmament (Lefebure). 

(Hi) Military Law, 

Military Law, 1932 (Banning). 

A Practical Digest of Military Law (Townshend-Stephens,^. 
Pub. Sifton Praed). 

A Digest of the Law of Evidence in Courts-Martial (Stephen 
and Townshend-Stephens). 

(iv) The History and Organization of the Empire, 

Short History of the British Commonwealth (Ramsay). 

Short History of British Expansion (Williamson). 

British Empire (Basil Williams). 

General Survey of the History of India (Sir Verney Lovett)^, 
India in 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33. 
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Problem of tbe N -W. P-, 1890 — 1908, with a survey of poliojr 
since 1849 (Davies). 

Modern Egypt (Cromer, 1908). 

Egypt since Cromer, Vols. I and II (Lord Lloyd). 

The History of Canada (W. L. Crant). 

The Union of South Africa (R. H. Brand), 

History of the Australasian Colonies ( Jenks). 

Imperial Military Geography (Cole). 

Imperial Communications (Wakely). 

Changing Conditions of Imperial Defence (Cole), 

Elements of Imperial Defence (Boycott). 


VIII. — Schemes, etc. 

The Institution is in possession of the tactical schemes, complete- 


with solutions and maps, set at the Army Headquarters Staff College 
Course for the past three years and also a number of precis of lectures. 
These papers are very useful to officers studying for the Staff College 
Course examination and are available for issue to members of the 
Institution at the nominal price of annas eight per copy, plus postage. 
The cost of maps is extra and is charged for at Rs. 2 per map. 

In order to simplify their issue, the schemes have been classified 
as follows. When ordering members are requested to give the- 
subject of the schemes, etc., required. 




STAFF COLLEGE SERIES, 1932. 
Tactical Schemes. 


Continuous Exercises. 


Ho, 1. 
„ 2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . ” 

7. 


Message Writing.’’ 
Order Writing.” 
Advance Guards.” 
Appreciation.” 
Attack Orders.” 
Defence.” 

‘ Defence.” 


Strategy and Tactics 


Strategy and Tactics, Paper No. 1. 

,, ,, » .. 2. 

S3 55 >5 55 No. 3. 

Tactical Exercise— Night Withdrawals, 
Cavalry Exercise. 

Mountain Warfare Scheme. 


■1 


XI 
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Precis ©f Lectures, etc. 


The East Prussian Campaign, 1914 (1931). 

The History and Organi^iation of the Empire. 

Tactical, 

Military Evolution and the influence of modern Inventions on 
Warfare. 

Tactical lessons of the Great War. 

Cavalry L 
Cavalry II. 

Artillery I. 

Artillery II. 

Engineers I and II. 

Tactical Employment of Tanks. 

Chemical Warfare, 

Night Operations. 

Frontier Warfare. 

Air Co-operation. 

Military Law. 

Military Law I. 

Military Law II. 

Military Law III. 

Military Law IV. 

Specimen Military Law Paper. 

Organization, Administration and Transportation, 

Mobilization. 

Eeinforcements in War. 

Organization, Administration and Transportation (Peace)-- 
Specimen Examination Paper. 

Organization, Administration and Transportation (War)— 
Specimen Examination Paper. 

Q ’’ Services in Peace. 

Movements. 

Movements — Specimen Examination Paper. 

Supply of a Division in War, 

Supply Problem — Specimen Examination Paper. 

General, 

Notes on Military Writing. 

Essay — Specimen Paper. 

STAFF COLLEGE SERIES,, 1933 

Tactical Schemes. 

Continuous Exefcises , 

No. 1. ‘‘ March Orders.’^ 

No, 2. “ Operation Instructions.'* 
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Cofdinuous Exefcises* 

No. 3. ‘‘ Military Appreciation.’’ 

No. 4. ‘‘ Attack Orders.” ■ 

No. 5. “ Defence Orders.” 

Strategy and Tactics* 

Withdrawal Sckeme. 

Counter-Attack Scherae. 

Attack Scheme. 

Mountain Warfare Scheme. 

Cavalry Exercise. 

STAFF COLLEGE SERIES, 1934. 

Tactical Schemes. 

Continuous Exercises* 

No. 1. March Orders,” 

No. 2. Military Appreciation.” 

No. 3. /' Attack Orders.” 

No. 4. " Defence Orders.” 

Strategy and Tactics* 

S. & T. Paper No. 1. 

S. & T. Paper No. 2. 

S. &T. Paper No. 3. " Night Attacks.” 

S. & T. Paper No. 4. " Mountain Warfare Scheme.” 
Withdrawal Exercise. 

Cavalry Exercise. 

IX,-— Historical Research. 

TheU. S, I. is prepared to supply members and units with 
typewritten copies of old Indian Army List pages, at the rate of 
Rs. 2 per typewritten page. 

The staff of the Institution is always willing to assist units, 
authors of regimental histories and members by searching the many 
old military records in the Library on their behalf, 

X® — The MacGregor Memorial MedaL 

1, The MacGregor Memorial Medal was founded in 1888 as 
a memorial to the late Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor. The 
medals are awarded for the best military reconnaissances or journeys 
of exploration of the year. 

2. The following awards are made annually in the month of 
June : — - 

(a) For officers — British or Indian — silver medal, 

(l>) For soldiers — British or Indian— -silver medal with Re, 100 
gratuity. 
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3. For especially valuable work, a gold medal may be awarded 
in place of one of the silver medals, or in addition to the silver medals, 
whenever the administrators of the Fund deem it desirable. Also the 
Council may award a special additional silver medal, without gratuity^ 
to a soldier, for especially good work. 

L The award of medals is made by His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as Vice-Patron, and the Council of the United 
Service Institution, who were appointed administrators of the Fund 
by the MacGregor Memorial Committee. 

5. Only ofidcers and soldiers belonging to the Army in India 
(including those in civil employ) are eligible for the award of the medal. 

6. The medal may be worn in uniform by Indian soldiers on 
ceremonial parades, suspended round the neck by the ribbon issued 
with the medaLf 

7. Personal risk to life during the reconnaissance or exploration 
is not a necessary qualification for the award of the medal ; but, in 
the event of two Journeys being of equal value, the man who has run 
the greater risk will be considered to have tlie greater claim to the 

reward. 

8. When the work of the year has either not been of sufficient 
value or has heen received too late for consideration before the Council 
Meeting, the medal may be awarded for any reconnaissance during 
previous years considered by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
to deserve it, 

MacGregoe Memorial Medallists 
{With ranlc of officers and soldiers at the date of the Award.) 

1889 . . Bell, Col. M. S., v.c., r.e. (specially awarded a gold 

medal). 

1890 . . Younghxjsband, Capt. F. E., King’s Dragoon Guards; 

1891 .. Sawyer, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs. 

Ramzan Khan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 


^ * Jtr.jB . — TKe terms ** officer” and “ soldier ” incinde those serving in the 
British and Indian armies and their reserves, also those serving in Anxiliary Forces, 
such as the Indian Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and Corps under Local 
Governments, Frontier Militia, Levies and Military Police, also all ranks serving 
in the Royal Air Force, Indian Air Force, Royal Indian Marine and the Indian 
States Forces. 

t Replacements of the ribhon may be obtained on payment from the Secretary, 
P*, S, I., Simla. 
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MacGregor Memoeul Mebalusts — (conid.). 

1892 Vaughan, Oapt. H. B., 7tli Bengal Infantry. i 

Jaggat Sintoh, Havildar, 19tli Punjab Infantry. 

1893 .. Bower, Capt. H., 17tb Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded 

a gold medal). 

Fazai Dad Khan, Dafadar, 17tb Bengal Cavalry. ' 

1894 .. O’Sullivan, Maj. G. H. W., R.E. *• 

Mull Singh, Sowar, 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

1895 .. Davies, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. I 

Ganga Dyal Singh, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. . 

1896 .. CocKERiLL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. I 

Ghulam Nabi, Sepoy, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. ; 

1897 . . SwAYNE, Oapt. Fj. J. F., 10th Rajput Infantry. 

Shahzad Mir, Dafadar, 11th Bengal Lancers. 

1898 .. Walker, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

Adam Khan, Havildar, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. . ) 

1899 .. Douglas, Capt. J. A., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

Mihr Din, Kaik, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

1900 .. Wingate, Oapt. A. W. S., 14th Bengal Lancers. 

Gurdit Singh, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. !} 

1901 .. Burton, Maj. E. B., 17th Bengal Lancers. 

Sundae Slngh, Colour Havildar, 31st Burmah Infantry. If 

1902 .. R.ay, Oapt. M. R. B., 7th Rajput Infantry. 

Tileir Bhandari, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 

1903 .. Manifold, Lt. -Col. 0. 0., i.M.s. ‘1 

Ghulam Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q.V.O. Corps of Guides. 

1904 .. Fraser, Capt. L. D., E.G.A. 

Moghal Baz, Dafadar, Q. Y. 0. Corps of Guides. 

1905 . . Rennick, Maj. F., 40th Pathans (specially awarded a 

gold medal). 

Madho Ram, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. i 

1906 . . Shaezada Ahmad Mir, Risaldar, 36th Jacob’s Horse. 

Ghafur Shah, Lance-Kaik, Q. Y. 0. Corps of Guides. 

1907 .. Nangle, Capt. M. C., 92nd Punjabis. 

Sheikh Usman, Havildar, 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry. 

1908 .. Gibbon, Capt. C. M., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Malang, Havildar, 56th Punjab Rifles. 

1909 . . Muhammad Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers. 

1910 .. Sykes, Maj. P. M., c.m.g., late 2nd Dragoon Guards 

(specially awarded a gold medal). 

Turner, Capt. F. G., R.E. 

Khan Bahadur Shee Jung, Survey of India. 

1911 .. Leachman, Capt. G. B., The Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Gubmukh Singh, Jemadar, 93rd Burmah Infantry. 

' 
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1912 .. 

1913 .. 

1914 .. 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 
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MacGbegob Memoeial Medallists— (cowifL). 

Peitchaed, Capt. B- B- N., SSrd. Walla jaliabad liiglit Tn* 
fantry (specially awarded a gold medal). 

Wilson, Lieut. A. T., c.m.o., 32nd Sikh Pioneera. 
Mohibulla, Lance-Dafadar, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

Abbay, Capt. B. N., 27th Light Cavalry. ^ ^ ^ 
SiedaeKhan, Sowar, 39th (K. G. 0.) Central India Horse. 
Waeatong, Havildar, Burmah Military Police (specially 
awarded a silver medal) . 

Bailey, Capt. F. M., i.a. (Political Department). 
Mobshead, Capt. H. T., e.e. 

Haidae Ali, Naik, 106th Hazara Pioneers. 

Watbefield, Capt. F. C., 45th Rattray’s Sikhs, 

Ali JuMA, Havildar, 106th Hazara Pioneers. 

Abdob R.AHMAN, Nailc, 21st Punjabis. _ 

Zaegho-n Shah, Havildar, 58th RiHes (F.F.), (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Mian Afeaz Gul, Sepoy, Khyber Rifles, 

Noel, Capt. E. W. C. (Political Department). 

Keeling, Lieut.-Colonel E. H., m.c., e.e. 

Alla Sa, Jemadar, N.-W. Frontier Corps. 

Blackee, Capt. L. V. S., Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

Awal Nub, C. Q. M. Havildar, 2nd Bn., Q. V. 0. Corps 
of Guides. (Special gratuity of Rs. 200. ) 

Holt, Maj. A. L., Royal Engineers. 

Shee Ali, Sepoy, No. 4952, 106th Hazara Pioneers. 

Abdul Samad Sh.a.h, Capt., o.b.b., 31st D. C. 0. Lancers, 
Nue Muhammad, Lance-Naik, 1st Guides Infantry, F. F. 

Beuce, Capt. J. G., 2/ 6th Gurkha Rifles. 

SoHBAT, Head Constable, N.-W. F. Police. 

Haei Singh Thapa, Survey Department (specially award- 
ed a silver medal). 

, Rahmat Shah, Havildar, I.D.S.M., N.-W. F. Corps. 

Ghulam Hussain, Naik, N.-W. F. Corps. 

. Speae, Capt. C. R., 5/13th Frontier Force Rifles. 

Jabbae Khan, Naik, 5/l3th Frontier Force Rifles. 

, Haevby-Kelly, Maj. C. H. G. H., d.s.o., 4/lOth Baluch 
Regiment, 

, Lake, Maj. M, C., 4/ 4th Bombay Grenadiers. 

, Bowekman, Capt. J. F., 4/lOth D. C. 0. Baluch Regiment, 
Muhammad Khan, Havildar, Zhob Levy Corps. 

, Abdul Hanan, Naik, N.-W. F. Corps. 

Ghulam Alt, Dafadar, Guides Cavalry (specially awarded 
a silver medal). 

, GeJisn? Capt. J, H., 3/20th Burmah Rifles. 
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Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 


(With Ranh of Officers at the date of the Essay,) 

Roberts, Lt.-Col. F. S., V.G., C.B., B.A. 

CoLQUHOUN, Capt. J. S., R.A. 

COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. S., R.A. 

St. John, Maj. 0. B. C., R.E, 

Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7tli Bengal Infantry. 

Mason, Lieut. A. H., E.E. 

CoLLEN, Maj. E. H, H,, s.c. 

Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7tli Bengal Infantry. 

Yate, Lieut. A. C., 27th Balucli Infantry. 

Maude, Capt. F, N., r.e. 

Young, Maj. G. F., 2Ith Punjab Infantry (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Duee, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 

Maguire, Capt. C.M., 2nd Cavy., Hyderabad Contingent. 
Cardew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 

Bullock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 

Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Neville, Lt.-Col, J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 
Bingley, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Napier, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
Mullaly, Maj. H., r.e. 

Clay, Capt. C. H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Neville, Col. J. P. C., s.e. 

Thuillier, Capt. H. F., r.e. 

Lubbock, Capt. G., r.e. (specially awarded a silver 
medal), 

Ranken, Lt.-Col. G. P. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 
Turner, Capt. H. H, F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
Hamilton, Maj. W. G., d.s.o., Norfolk Regiment. 
Bond, Capt. R. F. G,, r.e. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

Magmunn, Maj. G. F., d.s.o., r.e.a. 


Serrretxiry^s Noie^, 




■ ' MAeGREGOR Memorial Medallists — {conoid,), 

1931 . . O’Connor, Capt. R. L., l/9th Jat Regiment. 

Khial Badshah, Naik, 1/I3th Frontier Force Rifles. 

1932 . . Birnie, Capt. E. St. J., Sam Browne’s Cavalry. 

Shib Singh Negi, No. 4013, Rifleman, 10/l8th Royal 
Garhwal Rifles. ■■ 


1933 . . Abdul Ghaeur, Havildar, K, G. 0. Bengal Sappers 

and Miners.', 


jcvii Secretary’s Notes. 

Peize Essay Gold Medallists— ( comcZd.). 

1905 . . CoCKEBiLL, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

1907 . . Wood, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 

1908 .. Jeudwine, Maj. H. S., E.A. 

1909 .. Molyneux, Maj. E. M. J., D.S.O., 12th Cavalry. _ _ 

Blsmie, Maj. A. M. S., 66th Rifles, F. F. (specially 

awarded a silver medal). 

1911 .. Mr. D. Petete, M.A., Punjab Police. _ 

1912 .. Caetee, Maj. B. C., The King’s Regiment. 

1913 . . Thomson, Maj. A. G., 58th Vaughan’s Rifles (F. F.). 

1914 . . Bainbeidge, Col. W. F., d.s.o., 51st Sikhs (F. F.). 

Noeman, Maj. C. L., m.v.o., Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides 

(specially awarded a silver medal). 

1916 .. Cedm, Maj. W, E., V.D., Calcutta Light Horse. 

1917 .. Blakbe, Maj. W. F., E.E.A. 

1918 . . Gompbetz, Capt. A. V., m.c., e.e. 

1919 . . Gompeetz, Capt. M. L. A., 108th Infantry. 

1920 .. Keen, Lt.-Col. F. S., d.s.o., 2/l6th Sikhs. 

1922 . . Maetin, Maj. H. G., d.s.o., O.B.E., E.P.A. 

1923 .. Keen, Col. F. S., iLs.o., i.A. _ _ . 

1926 .. Dennys, Maj. L. E., m.o., 4/l2th Frontier Force Regi- 

ment. 

1927 . . Hogg, Maj. D. McA., m.c., e.e. 

1928 . . Feanks, Maj. K. F., d.s.o., 6th Royal Mahrattas. 

1929 . . Dennys, Maj. L. E., m.c,, 4/l2th Frontier Force Regi- 

ment. 

1930 . . Dueneoed, Maj. C. M. P., 4/6th Rajputana Rifles. 

1931 .. Foed, Lt.-Col. G. N., 2/5th Mahratta Light Infantry. 

1932 . . Thuebden, Lt. R. G., The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). 

1933 . . Medal not awarded. 

1934 . . Ddeneoed, Maj. C. M. P., 4/6th Rajputana Rifles. 


NOTICE. 

{i) With efiect from the 1st January 1934, members of ten 
years’ standing who retire from the Service, may continue their 
membership on payment of the reduced subscription of slO/6 per 
annum. 

(w) Cadets of the Indian Military Academy are now eligible for 
membership of the Institution. 

(iii) Officers of the Indian States Forces are eligible to compete 
in the Gold Medal Prize Essay Competition. 

(iv) The revised Library Catalogue (1934) is now available and 
can be supplied to members and subscribers at Rs. 2/8/- per copy, 
plus postage. 
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GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1935. 


The Oouncil has chosen the following subject for the Gold Medal 
Prize Essay Competition for 1935 

It has been widely asserted that a decision in modern western 
warfare will be gained in the air/’ Discuss this assertion illustrat- 
ing your arguments with any modification you think necessary 
in the organisation of H. M.’s Forces for the defence of the British 
Empire, 

The following are the conditions of the competition: — 

(1) The competition is open to all gazetted officers of the Civil 
Administration, the Royal Navy, Army, Royal Air Force, 
Auxiliary Forces and Indian States Forces. 

(2) Essays must be typewritten and submitted in triplicate. 

(3) When reference is made to any work, the title of such work 

is to be quoted. 

(4) Essays are to be strictly anon 3 nnous. Each must have 
a motto and, enclosed with the essay, there should be sent 
a sealed envelope with the motto written on the outside 
and the name and motto of the competitor inside. 

(6) Essays will not be accepted unless received by the Secretary 
on or before the 30th June 1935. 

(6) Essays will be submitted for adjudication to three judges, 

chosen by the Council. The judges may recommend a 
money award, not exceeding Rs. 150, either in addition 
to or in substitution for the medal. The decision of the 
three judges will be submitted to the Council, who will 
decide whether the medal is to be awarded and whether the 
essay is to be published. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be announced 

at a Council Meeting to be held in September or October 
1935. 

(8) All essays submitted are to become the property of the 
United Service Institution of India absolutely, and authors 
will not be at liberty to make any use whatsoever of their 
essays without the sanction of the Council, 

(9) Essays should not exceed 15 pages of the size and style of 
the Journal, exclusive of any appendices, tables or maps. 
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Secutaryh Notes 


ii 

l.—New Jlembers. 

The foEowiiig new members joined the Institation from 1st March 
to 31st May 1935 ' 

ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

H. Dow, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s. Lt.-Colonel A. W. Malet, m.v.o. 

D. 0. A. Kincaid, Esq., i.c.s. Major R. L. Goode. 

E. H. Ruckle, Esq., c.r.E., i.c.s. Major R. H. Stewens. 

H. S. Stephenson, Esq., i.c.s. Captain D. H. Browne. 

H. Trevelyan, Esq., I.c.s. Captain 0. B. Callander, m.c. 

Major-General 6. E. H. Brooke, Captain G. M. T. Chamarette. 

D.S.O., M.c. Captain 0. A. L. Davis. 

Major-General J. M. R. Harrison, Captain R. B. James. 

n.s.o. Captain K. S. Mehtab, 

Major-General H, E. Salt, c.B., Lieut. Afif Khan. 

C.M.C., D.s.o. Lieut. R. P. H. Burbury, 

Colonel L. C. Larmour. Lieut. Sarda Hand Singh. 

Colonel E. L. Morris, o.b.e., m.c. Lieut. J. W. Terry.^ 

Lt.-Col. C. A. L. Howard, n.s.o., Lieut. E. R. I. Williams. 

M.V.O., M.c. 2/Lieut. M. Usman. 

Air Marshal Sir Edgar R. Ludlow-Hewitt, 

K.G.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.c. 

Flight Lieut. C. W. Rugg. 

IL — The lournaL 

The Institution publishes a Quarterly Journal in the months of 
January, April, eluly and October, which is issued postage-free to members 
in any part of the world. Non-members may obtain the Journal at Rs. 2, 
annas 8 per copy, or Rs. 10 per annum. Advertisement rates may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary or to Messrs. L. A. Stronach & Co., 
Advertising Consultants, Stronach House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

IIL — Contributions to the Journal. 

Articles may vary in. length from two thousand to ten thousand words. 
They should be submitted in duplicate and tyq^ewritten on one side of the 
paper. Manuscript articles cannot be considered. Payment is made on 
publication at from Rs, 40 to Rs. 100 in accordance with the value and 
length of the contribution. 

With reference to Regulations for the Army in India, paragraph 204, 
and King’s Regulations, paragraph 522, action to obtain the sanction of 
His Excellency the Conimander-in-Chief to the publication of any article in 
the Journal of the United Service Institution of India will be taken by the 
Executive Committee of the Institution. 

The Committee reserve to themselves the right to omit any matter which 
they consider objectionable. 

Articles are only accepted on these conditions. 

!¥.— Reading Room and Library. 

The United Service Institution of India is situated in the Mall, Simla, 
and is open all the year round — including Sundays— -from 9 a.m. until sunset. 
The Reading Room of the Institution is provided with most of the leading 
illustrated papers, newspapers, magazines and journals of milb^ary, naval and 
service interest. 
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Hi 

Tliere is a well-stocked library in tlie Institution from wliicli members 
nan obtain books on loan free in accordance witb. tlie following rules 

(1) Tlie Library is only open to members and lionorary members, 
who are requested to look upon books as not transferable to tlieir friends. 

(2) No book shall be taken from the Library witliout making the 
necessary entry in the register. Members residing permanently or tempo- 
rarily in Simla are requested to enter tlieir addresses. 

(3) A member shall not be allowed, at one time, more than three books 
or sets of books. 

(4) No particular limit is set as to the number of days for which a 
member may keep a book, the Council being desirous of making the Library 
as useful as possible to members ; but if after the expiration of a fortnight 
from date of issue it is required by any other member, it will be re-called. 

(5) Applications for books from members at out-stations are dealt with 
as early as possible and books are despatched post free per Registered 
Parcel Post. They must be returned carefully packed per Registered 'Parcel 
Post within one month of the date of issue. 

(6) If a book is not returned at the end of one month, it must be paid 
for if so required by the Executive Committee. Lost and defacied books 
shall be replaced at the cost of the member to whom they were issued. 
In the case of lost books which are out of print, the value shal l be fixed by the 
Executive Committee and the amount, when received, spent in the pur- 
chase of a new book. 

(7) The issue of a book under these rules to any member implies the 
latter’s compliance with the rules and the willingness to liave them enforced, 
if necessary, against him. 

(8) The catalogue of the Library has l)een revised and is now available 
for sale at Rs. 2/8/- per copy plus postage. Tdie Library has }.)eeu completely 
overhauled and all books re-classified, hence the new cabilogue meets the 
general demand for an up-to-date production containing ail military classics 
and other works likely to be of use to members of the Institution. Members 
who have not yet ordered their copies are aiivised to send a post card to the 
Librarian of tiie Institiition, SM 

V. — Library Books. 

A list of the books received during the preceding quarter is enclosed 
in loose leaf form suitable for cutting into strips for pasting in the library 
catalogue. 

The Institution is in possession of a collection of old and rare books 
presented by members from time to time and, while such books are not 
available for circulation, they can be seen by members visiting Simla. 

The Secretary will be glad to acknowledge the gift of old books, trophies, 
medals, etc., presented to the Institution. 

VI. — Promotion Examinations. 

{a) Military History — (reference L A. 0. 257 of 1935). 

The following table shows the campaigns on which military history 
papers will be set for Lieutenants for promotion to Captain in sub-head 
6 (m), and for Captains for promotion to Major in sub-head d {Hi), with a 
ilst of books recommended for the study of each 


1 

4 
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' S' 

: ' 3 "■ 

4 ■ 

■■ 5 

Serial 

Ho. 

Date of 
Examma- 
tioii. 

1 Campaign set for 
first time. 

Campaign set for 
second time. 

Campaign set for 
last time. 

1 

October 

1935. 

Gallipoli — inception 
of the campaign to 
May 1915. 

• • 

Mesopotamia, up to 
and including the 
capture of Kut-al- 
Amara, October 

■.1915. , 

• .2,. 

March 

1936, 

Mesopotamia, from 
October 1915 to 
the occupation of 
Bagdad 11th 

March 1917. 

Gallipoli — inception 
of the campaign to 
May 1915. 

• * 

3 

October 

1936. 

• • 

Mesopotamia, from 
October 1915 to 
the occupation of 
Bagdad, 11th 

March 1917. 

Gallipoli — ^inception 
of the campaign to 
May 1915. 

4 

March 

1937. 

The Russo-Japanese 
War, previous to 
the Battle of Liao- 
Yang until the 24th 
August 1904 (ex- 
cluding the actual 
siege operations at 
Port Arthur). 

' 

Mesopotamia, from 
October 1915 to 
the occupation of 
Bagdad, 11th March 
1917. 

5 

October 

1937. 

Mesopotamia, from 
12th March 1917, 
j to the Armistice. 

^ The Russo-Japanese 
War, previous to 
the Battle of Liao- 
Yang until the 24th 
August 1904 (ex- 
cluding the actual 
siege operations at 
Port Arthur). 


6 

March 

1938. 


Mesopotamia, from 
i2th March 1917 
to the Armistice. 

The Russo-Japanese 
War, previous to 
the Battle of Liao- 
Yang until the 24th 
August 1904 (ex- 
cluding the actual 
siege operations at 
Port Arthur). 

7 

October 

1938. 



Mesopotamia, from 
12th March 1917 
to the Armistice. 
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The following books are recommended for the study of the cam 
paigns: — ■ 


Campaign. 

Book. 

Oallipoli . . . . 

. , History of the Great War— Military 
Operations — Gallipoli, Vol. I. 

Mesopotamia — 

October 1935 

.. History of the Great War— Military 
Operations — Mesopotamia, Vol. I. 

March me to 

March 1937, 

. . History of the Great War— MOitary 
Operations — -Mesopotamia, Vols. II 

and III (less Chapters XXXIV 
et seq). 

October 1937 to 

October 1933, 

History of the Great War — Military 
Operations— Mesopotamia, Vols. 

Ill (Chapters XXXIV et seq) and 

■ ' IV. ■ ■ 

All 

.. A brief Outline of the Campaign in 
Mesopotamia, 1914 — 1918 — 'Major 

B. Evans, M. c. {Sifton Praed), 

The Basso- Japanese War. 

.. Official History of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Parts I (second edition), and II 
{British— Military), 


The campaigns set for Majors, E.A.M.O. and E.A.V.C., up to and includ- 
ing 1935 are published in I.A.O’s. 651 of 1933 and 25 of 1934. 


(6) Other Subjects, 

In addition to the manuals and regulations mentioned in K. E. and 
E.A.L, the following books are recommended : — 

'' Modern Military Administration, Organization and Transportation ” 
(Harding-Newman). 

'' Military Organization and Administration,’' 1932 (Lindsell). 

A. & Q. or Military Administration in War ” (Lindsell). 

A Study of Unit Administration ” (Gale and Polden). 

Military Law,” 1932 (Banning). 

The Defence of Dufers’ Drift,” 1929 (Swin ton), 
i ‘‘Tactical Schemes with Solutions, Series I and II” (Kirby and 
Kennedy). 

“Elementary Tactics or the Art of War, British School,” Vol I 
(Pakenham-Walsh). 

“ Imperial Military Geography ” (Cole). 

“ Elements of Imperial Defence ” (Boycott). 

“ Changing Conditions of Imperial Defence ” (Cole). 

“ A Practical Digest of Military Law ” (To wnshend- Stephens. Pub. 
Sifton Praed). 

VII. — Staff College Examination. — (See StafE College (Camberley 
Eegulations, 1930, obtainable from the Manager of Publications, 
Delhi or Calcutta). 

(a) Cmi'paigns, 

The following campaigns have been set for the Staff College Entrance 
Examination; — 
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Strategyof-— 

Napoleon^s Campaign of 1796 in Italy. 

Waterloo Campaign. 

Peninsula Campaign, up to and including tlie Battle of Salamanca. 

TlieStrategyandBroadTacticalLessonsof— 

Tlie American Civil War. 

Eusso- Japanese War, up to and including tlie Battle of Liao-Yang. 

Tlie Great War in France, Belgium, Mesopotamia, the Dardanelles 
and Palestine, including a knowledge of the influence on the 
strategy in these areas of the events in other theatres of the War. 
The East Prussian Campaign, 1914. 

The Strategy and tactics of— 

The Palestine Campaign from 9th November 1917 to the end of the 

War.^ \ ■■ ■ .p ; : 

The Action of the British Expeditionary iForce in France and Belgium 
up to and including the first battle of Ypres. 

The 3rd Afghan War, 1919. ^ 

(b) The follp 3 ^g^ook§.ar^^^A for the above campaigns : — 

(i) The Strategy of Napoleon's Oampaign in Italy, 1796. 

Kise of General Bonaparte (Spencer Williamson). 

Principles of War (Fooh). 

Vol. XI of 11th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

(ii) The Strategy of the Waterloo Gampaign, 1816. 

Six British Battles (Belloc). 

Napoleon and Waterloo (Becke). 

11th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

(Hi) The Strategy of the Peninsula Oampxign, up to and imluding the 
Battle of Salamanca. 

Short History of the British Army (Sheppard). 

Life of Wellington (Fortescue). 

(iv) The Strategy and Broad Tactical Lessons of the American Qivil 
War. 

True History of the Civil War (G. C. Lee). 

History of the Civil War in the United States, 1861 — 65 (W. B. 

Woods and J. E. Edmunds). 

Stonewall Jackson (G. F. E. Henderson). 

Eobert E. Lee, the Soldier (Maurice). 

The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant (Fuller). 

Sherman (Liddell Hart). 

(v) The Strategy and Broad Tactical Lessons of the Russo^ Japanese 
War, 1904, up to and inclnding the Battle of Liao-Yang. 

Lectures on the Strategy of the Eusso- Japanese War (Bird). 
Campaign of Liao-Yang (Eowan-Bobinson). 
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The Japanese in Manciiiria (Cordonnier). 

Critical Comments only in the /' Official Account : The Russo- 
Japanese War (Naval and Military)/' 

Staff Officer’s Scrap Book (Ian Hamilton). 

(vi) The Strategy ani Broad Tactical Lessons of the Great War in F ranee , 
Belgium^ Mesopotamia, the JDardenelles and Palestine, inGludmg 
a hnowledge of the influence on the strategy in time areas of the 
events in other theatres of War. 

Official Histories-— Military Operations, France and Belgium, Vols. 

I— V. Egypt and Palestine, 
Vols. I and II, Parts I and 
II. Gallipoli, Vols. I and II 
Mesopotamia, Vols. I and II, 

N.B. — ^’Vol. I of the Official 
■History of. Military Opera- 
tions, Prance and Belgium, 
has recently been revised. 

A History of the Great War 1914-18 (Criitfcwell). 

The Great War of 1914—18 (Aston). 



The Real War (Liddell Hart). 

A History of the World War, 1914—18 (Liddell Hart). 

Foch (Liddell Hart). 

The World Crisis (Winston Churchill). 

The Great War (Winston Churchill). 

Brief History of the Mesopotamian Campaign (Evans). 

The Palestine Campaign (Wavell). 

Notes and Comments on the Dardanelles Campaign (A. Kearsey) 


(vii) The Strategy and Broad Tactical Lessons of the East Prussian Cam^ 
paign, 1914. 

Tannenburg— First 30 days in East Prussia (Ironside). 

The World Crisis, Eastern Fi-ont, 1931 ( Winston Churchill). 

The Real War (Liddell Hart). 

{viii) The Strategy and Tactics of the Palestine Campaign from dth Novem- 
ber to the end of the War. 

The Official History, Military Operations, Egypt and Palestine 
from June 17th to the end of the War, Vol. II, Parts I and II. 

The Palestine Campaign (Wavell). 

(ix) The Strat^y and Tactics of the action of the British Expeditionary 
Force in France and Belgium, up to and including the first battle 
of Ypres. 

• The Official History, Military Operations, France and Belgium, 
Vol. I — (Revised Edition). 

A History of the World War, 1914—18 (Liddell Hart). 

40 Days in 1914 (Maurice). 

Liaison, 1914 (E. L. Spears). 

{x) The Strategy and Tactics of the 3rd Afghan War, 1919. 

The Official Account (General Staff, India, 1926), 
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(c) In addition to tlie above, the following books are recommended for 
tke various subjects : — 

(i) Strategy and Tactics, 

Soldiers and Statesmen (F- M*. Sir W. Robertson). 

Governments and War (Maurice). 

Britisli Strategy (Maurice). 

War Memoirs of David Lioyd-George (Llojd-George). 

Lectures on F. S. R. II (Fuller). 

Lectures on F. S. R. Ill (Fuller). 

War and W^esteim Oivilmtion, 1832 — 1932 (Fuller). 

Tbe Britisli Way in Warfare (Liddell Hart). 

Military History for tbe Staff College Entrance Examination 
(Slieppard). 

In the Wake of the Tank (Martel). 

Tactical Schemes with Solutions, Series I and II (Kirby and 
Kennedy). 

Elementary Tactics — An Introduction to the Art of War, British 
School, Vol. II (Pakenham“\¥alsh and Dorman-Smith). 

Passing it on (Genl. Sir A. Skeen). 

Report of the Dardanelles Commission. 

[ii] Organization^ Administmtion cmd Transportation. 

Staff College Examination Lecture Series, 1933 (Dening) also for 
{%) and {iv). 

Military Organization and Administration, 1932 (Lindsell), 

A. & Q. or Military Administration in War (Lindesell). 

Modern Military Administration, Organization and Transportation 
(Harding-Newman). 

Administrative Scheme with Solutions (Kirby and Murison). 

Outline of the Development of the British Army (Hastings- 
xinderson). 

Short History of the British Army to 1914 (Sheppard). 

The Annual Army Estimates of Effective and Kon-Effective Services 
(H.MiS.O.). 

Notes on the Land Forces of the British Dominions, Colonies, 
Protectorates and Mandated Territories. 

The Statesman’s Year Book. 

Army List. 

League of Nations : Armaments Year Book, 1933. 

War Office Official Handbooks of Foreign Armies. 

Declaration of British Disarmament Policy, 1932. 

Commonsense about Disarmament (Lefebure). 

{Hi) Military Law. 

Military Law, 1932 (Banning). 

A. Practical Digest of Military Law (Townshend-Stephens, Pub. 
Sifton Praed). 

A Digest of the Law of Evidence in Courts-Martial (Stephen and 
Townshend-Stephens). 

{iv) The History and Organization of the Empire. 

Short History of the British Commonwealth (Ramsay). 

Short History of British Expansion (Williamson). 

British Empire (Basil Wiiliams). 

General Survey of the History of India (Sir Verney Lovett). 

India in 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33. 
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Problem of the N.-W. P., 1890—1908, with a survey of policy since 
1849 (Davies). 

Modem Egypt (Cromer, 1908), 

Egypt since Cromer, Vols. I and II (Lord Lloyd). 

The History of Canada (W. L. Grant). 

The Union of South Africa (R. H. Brand). 

History of the Australasian Colonies (Jenks). 

Imperial Military Geography (Cole). 

Imperial Communications (Wakely). 

Changing Conditions of Imperial Defence (Cole). 

Elements of Imperial Defence (Boycott). 

VIIL—Schemes, etc. 

The Institution is in possession of the tactical schemes, complete with 
solutions and maps, set at the Army Headquarters Staff College Course for 
the past three years and also a number of precis of lectures. These papers 
are very useful to officers studying for the Staff College Course examination 
and are available for issue to members of the Institution at the nominal 
price of annas eight per copy, plus postage. The cost of maps is extra and 

is charged for at 2 per map. 

In order to simplify their issue, the schenies have been classified as 
follows. When ordering, members are requested to give the subject of the 
schemes, etc., required. 


STAFF COLLEGE SERIES, 1932. 


Tactical Schemes. 


Continuous Exercises, 


No. 1. Message Writing.” 

,, 2. ‘‘ Order Writing.” 

,, 3. ‘‘ Advance Guards.” 

,, 4. ‘‘Appreciation.” 

,, 5. “ Attack Orders.” 

„ 6, “ Defence.” 

„ 7. “Defence.” 

Strategy and Tactics. 

Strategy and Tactics, Paper No. 1. 

,, ,, jj No. 2. 

,, ,, ,, ,, No. 3. 

Tactical Exercise — Night Withdrawals. 
Cavalry Exercise. 

Mountain Warfare Scheme. 


Precis of Lectures, etc. 


Military History. 


The East Prussian Campaign, 1914 (1931). 
The History and Organization of the Empire. 




Smreta-fy^s NoteB , 


.Tacticah\ 

Military Evolution and ^tte influence of modem Inventions on 
' Warfare. 

Tactical lessons, of tlie Great War. 

Cavalry I. . 

Cavalry II. 

.Artillery 1. 

Artillery II. 

Engineers I .and 11. 

Tactical Employment: of Tanks. 

, Chemical Warfare. ..; 

Night Operations. ' 

Frontier Warfare. 

Air Co-operation. 

. Military Law. 

Military Law I. , 

: Military Law 11. ■, 

Military Law III. , 

Military Law I¥. 

Specimen Military Law Paper. 

Organizaiion^ Administration and Transportation. 

Mobilisation. 

Keinforcements in War. 

Organization, Administration and Transportation (Peace) — 
Specimen Examination Paper. 

Organization, Administration and Transportation (War) — ^Specimen 
Examination Paper. 

“ Q Services in Peace. 

Movements. 

Movements — Specimen Examination Paper. 

Supply of a Division in War. 

Supply Problem— Specimen Examination Paper. 


General. 


Notes on Military Writing. 
Essay — Specimen Paper. 


STAFF COLLEGE SERIES, 1933. 


Tactical Schemes. 


Continuous Exercises. 


No. 1. March Orders.^’ 

No. 2. Operation Instructions.*^ 
No. 3. Military Appreciation.’ ’ 
No. 4. '' Attack Orders.” 

No. 5. “ Defence Orders.” 

Strategy and Tactics. 

Withdrawal Scheme. 

Counter-Attack Scheme. 

Attack Scheme. 

Mountain Warfare Scheme. 

Cavalry Exercise. 


XI 
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STAFF COLLEGE SBEIES, 1934. 


Tactical Schemes. 

Continuous Exercises:: 

No. !• “ March Orders.’’ 

No. 2. Military Appreciation.” 

No. 3. ‘‘ Attack Orders.” 

No. 4. Defence Orders.” 

Stmtegij and Tactics, 

S. & T. Paper No. I. 

S. & T. Paper No. 2. 

S. & T. Paper No. 3. Night Attacks.” 

S. & T. Paper No. 4. ‘‘ Mountain Warfare Scheme.” 

MTthdrawal Exercise. 

Cavalry Exercise. 

IX. — Historical Research. 

The U. S. I. is prepared to supply members and units with typewritten 
copies of old Indian Army List pages, at the rate of Rs. 2 per typewritten 
page. 

The staff of the Institution is always willing to assist units, authors of 
regimental histories and members by searching the many old military records 
in the Library on their behalf. 

X. — The MacGregor Memorial Medal. 

1. The MacGregor Memorial Medal was founded in 1888 as a 
memorial to the late Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor. The medals 
are awarded for the best military reconnaissances or journeys of exploration 
of the year. 

2. The following awards are made annually in the month of June 

(а) For oflS-cers— British or Indian — silver medal. 

(б) For soldiers— British or Indian-— silver medal with Rs. 100 

gratuity. « 

3. For especially valuable work, a gold medal ir ay be awarded in 
piace of one of the silver medals, or in addition to the silver medals, when- 
ever the administrators of the Fund deem it desirable. Also the Council 
may award a special additional silver medal, without gratuity, to a soldier, 
for especially good work. 

4. The award of medals is made by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Ghief, as Vice-Patron, and the Council of the United Service Institution, 
who were appointed administrators of the Fund by the MacGregor Memorial 
Committee. 
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5. Only oflGLcers and soldiers belonging to the Army in India (including 
tbose in civil employ) are eligible for the award of the medal.* 

6. The medal may be worn in uniform by Indian soldiers on cere- 
monial parades, suspended round the neck by the ribbon issued with the 
medaL.t ■ 

7. Personal risk to life during the reconnaissance or exploration is 
not a necessary qualification for the award of the medal ; but, in the event 
of two journeys being of equal value, the man who has run the greater risk 
will be considered to have the greater claim to the reward. 

8. When the work of the year has either not been of sufficient value 
or has been received too late for consideration before the Council Meeting, 
the medal may be awarded for any reconnaissance during previous years 
considered by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to deserve it. 

NOTICE. 

(i) With effect from the 1st January 1934, members of ten years 
standing who retire from the Service, may continue their membership on 
payment of the reduced subscription of slO/6 per annum. 

(ii) Cadets of the Indian Military Academy are now eligible for mem- 
bership of the Institution. 

(m) Officers of the Indian States Forces are eligible to compete in the 
Gold Medal Prize Essay Competition. 


★^.g.—The terms “ officer ” and “ soldier ” include those serving in the British 
and Indian armies and their reserves, also those serving in Auxiliary Forces, such as 
the Indian Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and Corps under Local Go^rnments. 
Frontier Militia, Levies and Military Police, also all ranks serving in the Royal Air 
Force, Indian Air Force, Royal Indian Marine and the Indian States Forces.^ 

fReplacements of the ribbon may be obtained on payment from the Secretary, 
U.SJ., Simla. 
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I#— New Members. 

Tte following new members joined tte Institution from 1st June 
to 31st August 1935 : — 

OEDINAEY MEMBERS. 

J. G. Aclieson, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s. Captain V. W. S. Leatkerdale. 

H. S. Crostiiwaite, Esq., o.i.e., i.c.s. Captain R. W. S. Letbbridge. 

W. W. Dalziel, Esq., I.c.s. Captain P. B. S. Palmer. 

Colonel G. B. Howell, m.v.o., m.c. Captain J. B. P. Seccombe. 
.Lt.-Colonel S. Collingwood, M.c. Captain S. M. Shrinagesb. 

L t. -Colonel C. Greenslade^ o.b.e. Captain x 4.. J. Tyacke, 

Major J. P. Acwortb. Captain P. J. S. Watson. 

Major G. Barnett, m.c. Lieut. H. IST. Bellamy. 

Major G. E. Wbeeler. Lieut. I. H. K. Cbauvel. 

Captain P. R. Antrobus, m.c. Lieut. E. G. Farquiiarson. 

Captain A. J. Boukin, m.c. Lieut. H. Goring. 

Captain S. K. Gliose. Lieut. R. W. Mven. 

Captain R. H. Hannay. 2/Lieut. T. J. Phillips. 

Captain P.J. Kennedy. 2/Lieut. P. C. Gupta. 

IL — The Journal. 

The Institution publishes a Quarterly Journal in the months of 
January, April, July and October, which is issued postage-free to members 
in any part of the world. Non-members may obtain the Journal at Rs. 2, 
annas 8 per copy, or Rs. 10 per annum. Advertisement rates may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary or to Messrs. L. A. Stronach & Co., 
Advertising Consultants, Stronach House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

III. — Contributions to the Journal. 

Articles may vary in length from two thousand to ten thousand words. 
They should be submitted in duplicate and typewritten on one side of the 
paper. Manuscript articles cannot be considered. Payment is made on 
publication at from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 in accordance with the value and 
length of the contribution. 

With reference to Regulations for the Army in India, paragraph 204, 
and King’s Regulations, paragraph 522, action to obtain the sanction of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the publication of any article in 
the Journal of the United Service Institution of India will be taken by the 
Executive Committee of the Institution. 

The Committee reserve to themselves the right to omit any matter which 
they consider objectionable. 

Articles are only accepted on these conditions. 

IV. — Reading Room and Library. 

The United Service Institution of India is situated in the Mall, Simla, 
and is open all the year round — including Sundays- — from 9 a.m. until sunset. 
The Reading Room of the Institution is provided with most of the leading 
illustrated papers, newspapers, magazines and journals of military, naval and 
service interest. 
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ill Secretary s Notes 

There is a well-stocked library in the Institution from which members 
can obtain books on loan free in acoordance with the following rules 

(1) The Library is only open to members and honorary members, 
who are requested to look upon books as not transferable to their friends. 

(2) No book shall be. taken from the Library without making the 
necessary entry in the register. Members residing permanently or tempo- 
rarily in Simla are requested to enter their addresses. 

(3) A member shall not be allowed, at one time, more than three books 
or sets of books. 

(4) No particular limit is set as to the number of days for which a 
member may keep a book, the Council being desirous of making the Library 
as useful as possible to members ; but if after the expiration of a fortnight 
from date of issue it is required by any other member, it will be re-called. 

(5) Applications for books from members at out-stations are dealt with 
as early as possible and books are despatched post free per Registered 
Parcel Post. They must be returned carefully packed per Registered Parcel 
Post within one month of the date of issue. 

(6) If a book is not returned at the end of one month, it must be paid 
for if so required by the Executive Committee. Lost and defaced books 
shall be replaced at the cost of the member to whom they were issued. 
In the case of lost books which are out of print, the value shall be fixed by the 
Executive Committee and the amount, when received, spent in the pur- 
chase of a new book. 

(7) The issue of a book under these rules to any member implies the 
latter’s compliance with the rules and the willingness to have them enforced, 
if necessary, against him. 

’ (8) The catalogue of the Library has been revised and is now available 

for sale at Rs. 2/8/- per copy plus postage. The Library has been completely 
Overhauled and all books re-classified, hence the new catalogue meets the 
general demand for an up-to-date production containing all military classics 
and other works likely to be of use to members of the Institution. Members 
who have not yet ordered their copies are advised to send a post card to the 
Librarian of the Institution, Simla. 

V.— Library Books, 

A list of the books received during the preceding quarter is enclosed 
in loose leaf form suitable for cutting into strips for pasting in the library 
catalogue. 

The Institution is in possession of a collection of old and rare books 
presented by members from time to time and, while such books are not 
available for circulation, they can be seen by members visiting Simla. 

The Secretary will be glad to acknowledge the gift of old books, trophies, 
medals, etc., presented to the Institution. 

¥L — ^Promotion Examinations. 

{a) Military History~-{i:QicmjxQe I. A. 0. 257 of 1935). 

The. following table shows the campaigns on which military history 
papers will be set for Lieutenants for promotion to Captain in sub- 
head h (in), and for Captains for promotion to Major in sub-head 4 (w), 
with a list of books recommended for the study of each : — 
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1 ,, 

2 

3 

4 

. 5" 

Serial 

No. 

Date of 
Examina- 
tion. 

Campaign set for 
first time. 

Campaign set for 
second time. 

Campaign set for 
last time. 

1 

October 

1935. 

Gallipoli— inception 
of the campaign to 
May 1915. 


Mesopotamia, up to 
and including the 
capture of Kut-al- 
Amara, October 

1915. 

2 

March 

1936. 

Mesopotamia, from 
October 1915 to 
the occupation of 
Bagdad, llth 

March 1917. 

Gallipoli — inception 
of the campaign to 
May 1915. 


3 

October 

1936. 


Mesopotamia, from 
October 1915 to 
the occupation of 
Bagdad, llth 

March 1917. 

GaUipoli— inception 
of the campaign to 
May 1915. 

4 

March 

1937. 

The Russo-Japanese 
War, previous to 
the Battle of Liao- 
Yang until the 24th 
August 1904 (ex- 
cluding the actual 
siege operations at 
Port Arthur). 


Mesopotamia, from 
October 1915 to 
the occupation of 
Bagdad, llth March 
1917. 

5 

October 

1937. 

Mesopotamia, from 
12th March 1917 
to the Armistice. 

The Russo-Japanese 
War, previous to 
the Battle of Diao- 
Yang until the 24th 
August 1904 (ex- 
cluding the actual 
siege operations at 
Port Arthur). 


6 

March 

1938. 


Mesopotamia, from 
12th March 1917 
to the Armistice. 

The Russo-Japanese 
War, previous to 
the Battle of Liao- 
Yang until the 24th 
August 1904 (ex- 
cluding the actual 
siege operations at 
Port Arthur). 

7 

October 

1938. 

• * . 


Mesopotamia, from 
12th March 1917 
to the Armistice. 
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The following books are recommended for the study of the 
campaigns:— 


Gallipoli.. .. History of the Great War — Military 

Operations — Gallipoli, Vol. I. 

Mesopotamia— 

October 19S5 .. .. History of the Great War— Military 

Operations^ — Mesopotamia, Vol. I. 

March 19 S3 to .. History of the Great War — Military 

March 1937. Operations— Mesopotamia, Vols. it 

and III (less Chapters XXXI Y 

et seq). 

October 1987 to . . History of the Great War — Military 

October 1988. Operations— Mesopotamia, VolL 

III (Chapters XXXIY et sea) and 

IV. 

All . . . . A brief Outline of the Campaign in 

Mesopotamia, 1914— 1918— Major 
R. Evans, m. o. {Sifton Praed). 

The Russo-Japanese War . . Official History of the Russo-Japanese 

War, Parts I (second edition), and II 
{British — Military). 


The campaigns set for Majors, E.A.M.C. and E.A.V.C., up to and 
including 1935 are published in I.A.O's. 651 of 1933 and 25 of 1934-. 

(6) Other Subjects. 

In addition to the manuals and regulations mentioned in K. E. and 
E.A.L, the following books are recommended 

'' Modem Military Administration, Organization and Transportation ’’ 
(Harding'Newman) . 

‘' Military Organization and Administration/’ 1932 (Lindsell). 

“ A. & Q. or Military Administration in War ” (Lindsell). 

“ A Study of Unit Administration ” (Gale and Polden). 

“ Military Law,” 1932 (Banning). 

“ The Defence of Duffers’ Drift,” 1929 (Swinton). 

“ Tactical Schemes with Solutions, Series I and 11” (Kirby and 
Kennedy). 

“Elementary Tactics or the Art of War, British School,” Vol I 
(Pakenham- Walsh) . 

“ Imperial Military Geography ” (Cole). 

“ Elements of Imperial Defence ” (Boycott). 

Changing Conditions of Imperial Defence ” (Cole). 

“ A Practical Digest of Military Law ” (Townshend-Stephens. Pub. 
Sifton Praed). 

VIL— Staff College Examination.— (See Staff College (Quetta) 

Eegulations, 1930, obtainable from the Manager of Publications, 
Delhi or Calcutta). 


Smretary ^s Notes 

OHie following campaigns liave been set for tie Stafi College Entrance 
Examination:— ;■ 

' Strategy of— . : 

Napoleon’s Campaign of 1796 in Italy. : 

Waterloo Campaign. 

Peninsula Campaign, np to and including tie Battle of Salamanca, ' 

Tie Strategy and Broad Tactical Lessons of— 

Tie American Civil War. ' 

■ 

Eusso- Japanese War, up to and including tie Battle of Liao- Yang. 

Tie Great War in France, Belgium, Mesopotamia, tie Dardanelles 

and Palestine, including a knowledge of tie influence on tie ► 

strategy in tiese areas of tie events in otier tieatres of tie War. I 

Tie East Prussian Campaign, 1914. 

Tie Strategy and tactics of— 

Tie Palestine Campaign from 9ti November 1917 to tie end of tie 

War. j 

Tie Action of tie Britisi Expeditionary Force in Prance and Belgium 
up to and including tie first battle of Ypres. 

Tie 3rd Afgian War, 1919. 

(6) In addition to his official books every student is recommended i ^ 

to provide himself with a copy of | ■ 

(f) Military Organization and Administration (Lindsell). 

Military Law (Banning). 

British Strateg)^ (M'aurice). 

Notes on the Land and Air Forces of British Overseas 
Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates (Official). 

Outline of the development of the British Army up to 1914 
(Hastings- Anderson) . 

Imperial Military Geography (Cole). 

An Atlas. 

{ii) The following pamphlets, etc., can be borrowed from the 
Orderly Room, and should be studied : — 

Examination papers for admission to the Staff College. 

Training memoranda^ — War Office. 

Training memoranda—A. H. Q. India. 

Notes on certain Lessons of the Great War. 

Passing it on (Skeen). 

{Hi) Periodicals, etc., to which students should subscribe. — 

'' The Times.” 

“ U. S. 1. (India) Journal.” 
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(w) Books which can be obtained froni librarieB.--^ 

{Note . — Those marked with an asterisk should be n 
only as books of reference.) 

R. U. S. I. Journal. 

Army Quarterly. 

Round Table. 

Journal of the Institute of International Affairs. 

Science of War (Henderson). 

Transformation of War (Colin). 

The War of Lost Opportunities (Hoffman). 

*The Principles of War (Fcch). 

*The Direction of War (Bird). 

Soldiers and Statesman (Robertson). 

^Historical illustrations to F. S. R. 11 (Eady). 

* In the Wake of the Tank (Martel). 

*The re-making of modern armies (Liddell Hart). 

- ^The British Way in Warfare (Liddell Hart). 

^Napoleon’s Campaign in 1796 in Italy (Burton). 

* Waterloo Campaign (Robinson). 

^Outline History of Russo-Japanese War 1904, up to Battle 
of Liao-Yang (Pakenham W alsh ) . 

The Battle of Liao-Yang (Robinson). 

*The World Crisis (Churchill). 

*A History of the Great War (Cruttwell). 

The Palestine Campaign (Wavell). 

A Brief Outline of the Campaign in Mesopotamia (Evans). 
*The Dardanelles Campaign (Callwell). 

^German Strategy in the Great War (Neame). 

^Official Histories of the War— -France, Egypt, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Gallipoli. 

*Waziristan 1919-20 (Watteville). 

"^The Third Afghan War (Official). 

A. & Q. (Lindsell). 

. Changing conditions of Imperial Defence (Cole). 

The British Empire (Lucas). 

*The Government of the British Empire (Jenks). 

’^The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire 
(Williamson). 

*A Short History of British Expansion (Williamson). 
^Expansion of the British Empire (Woodward), 
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(^) Books and articles on Transportation.— 

Eailways in War. Lieutenant-Colonel E. St. G. Kirke, 

B.s.o., E.E., Army Quarterly, January 1930, 

Strategic moves by Eail 1914. Journal E. U. S. I., 

Eebruary and May 1935. 

The lines of communication in the Dardanelles. Lieutenant- 
General Sir G. Macmunn. Army Quarterly, April 1930, 

The lines of communication in Mesopotamia. Lieutenant- 
General Sir G. Macmunn. Army Quarterly, October 
1927. 

History of the E. A. S. C., Vol. II (all campaigns). 

The supply and transportation problem of future armies. 

Major B. C. Dening, m.c., b.e., Journal U. S, I. India, 

April 1932. 

The supply of mechanized forces in the field. Journal 
E. U. S.I., 1929. 

The Board of Trade and the Fighting Services. Journal 
E. U. S. L, 1929. 

Eail way organization of an Army in War. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Anderson, n.vS.o., R.E., journal E. U. S. I., 1927. 

What is required of a Eailway in a theatre of operations. 

Major-General Taylor, E.E. Journal, September 1932. 

F. S. P. B. War Office, 1932. Eead Sections 36 to 38. Do 
not memorize detail. Know where to find it. ; 

F. S. P. B. India. ' ^"j 

VIII. — Schemes, etc. 

The following tactical schemes, complete with solutions and , 

maps, and precis of lectures set for the A. H. Q. Staff College Course, 

1935, are available for issue to members of the Institution at the 
nominal price of annas eight per copy, plus postage. The cost of maps 
is extra and is charged for at Rs. 2/- per map. 

STAFF COLLEGE SERIES, 1935. 

Tactical Schemes. 

Continuous Exercises. 

No. 1. Message Writing. 

„ 2. Divisional Cavalry. 

,, 3. March Orders. 

,, 4. Military Appreciation. 

,, 5. Attack Orders. 

,, 6. Defence Orders. 

,, 7. Withdrawal. 

,, 8. Employment of (A. C.) Squadron R. A. F. 

(Note.— The map required for all the above Exercises is Sheet 
No. 112, 1" to 1 mile.) 
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Strategy, Tactics and other papers, 

(a) Strategy and Tactics, Paper No. 1 (Ref. Map 1" Slieet 123). 

„ „ ,, „ No. 2 (Ref. Map 1" Sheet 93). 

„ No. 3 (Ref. Map Sheet 44/16 S.E. 

„ „ ,, » No. 4 (The maps required for 

this paper on Frontier 
Warfare Scheme are not 
available; they may be 
obtained on application 
to 0. 1/C Map Record 
and Issue Office, Calcutta). 

,, » ,, ,, No. 5. 

(h)D.M.T.’sPaperNo. 1. 

9 

3 ) 3 3 3 3 

}> 3 3 33 

,, ,, ,, 4-. (Without solution). 


(c) Map Eeading Paper. (Ref. Map 1" Sheet 112). 

Military Law Paper No. I. 

3 3 3 1 

Transportation, Peace and War (Without solution). 
Organization and Administration excluding Transportation 
(Peace). 

Organization and Administration excluding Transportation 
(War). 

Precis o! lectures, 

(i) Staff College Examination. 

(n) Operation Orders and Instructions. 

(m) Military Writing. 

(w) Cavalry. 

(v) Artillery No. 1. 


(vi) Engineers, 
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(to) Signals 
(ma) ' ,, ,2. 

{viii) A. F. Ys. — Characteristics and Organization. 

(TOm) A. F. Vs. — Tactical Employment. 

{ix) Army and R. A. F. Co-operation. 

(x) River Crossing. 

Night Operations. 

(a?n) Frontier Warfare. 

(aJm) Strategy and Tactics. Surprise. 

(irma) Strategy and Tactics. Morale. 

(xiiib) Strategy and Tactics. Political Objects in War. 

{xiiic) Strategy and Tactics. Interior Lines and Communications. 

{xind) Strategy and Tactics. Fog in War. 

{xiiie) Strategy and Tactics. Gallipoli. 

(xiv) Military Law, Charges and Charge Sheets. 

(xiva) Military Law. Evidence. 

{xivb) Military Law. Court Martial Proceedings. 

(xv) Transportation. Nos. 1 and 2. 

{xvi) Q and 0 ’’ Services in Peace including Mobilization. J 

(xvii) Organization and Administration other than “ Q ” and 0 ’’ 

Services 

{xviii) Maintenance of Material and Animals. 

{xix) Medical Organization and Evacuation of Casualties. 

IX. — Historical Research. 

The U. S. I. is prepared to supply members and units with typewritten 
copies of old Indian Army List pages, at the rate of Rs. 2 per typewritten 
page. 

The staff of the Institution is always willing to assist units, authors of 
regimental histories and members by searching the many old military records 
in the Library on their behalf. 

X, — ^fhe MacGregor Memorial Medal. 

1. The MacGregor Memorial Medal was founded in 1888 as a 
memorial to the late Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor. The medals 
are awarded for the best military reconnaissances or journeys of exploration 
of the year, 

2. The following awards are made annually in the month of June : — 

(a) For officers— British or Indian — silver medal. 

(&) For soldiers — ^British or Indian— silver medal with Rs. 100 
gratuity. 
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3. For especially valuable work, a gold medal 'may be awarded in 
place of one of tbe silver medals, or in addition to tlie silver medals, 
whenever the administrators of the Fund deem it desirable. Also the 
Council may award a special additional silver medal, without gratuity, to a 
soldier, for especially good work. 

4. The award of medals is made by His Excellency the Gommander- 
in-Chief, as Vice-Patron, and the Council of the IMtecl Service Institution, 
who were appointed administrators of the Fund by the MacGregor Memorial 
Committee. 

5. Only officers and soldiers belonging to the Army in India (including 
those in civil employ) are eligible for the award of the medal.* 

6. The medal may be worn in uniform by Indian soldiers on 
ceremonial parades, suspended round the neek by the ribbon issued with 
the medalf 

7. Personal risk to life during the reconnaissance or exploration is 

not a necessary qualification for the award of the mcihil ; ])ut, in the (wmit 
of two journeys being of equal value, the man who ha,s vmi the risk 

will be considered to have the greater claim to the rewa/r<l. 

8. When the work of the year has either not becm of sufficient vaJiie 
or has been received too late for consideration before the (jouucil Miadiug, 
the medal may be awarded for any recx)nnaissan(*e dmabig pnwious y(‘ars 
considered by His Excellency the Commandcr-iti-Chicd to deserve it;. 


MacGeugob Memorial Medallists, 


{With rmJc of officers ami soldiers at the date of the Atvard,) 

1889 . . Bell, Col. M. S,, v.o., e.e. (spe.ci<illy awarded a gold 

medal). 

1890 . . YouNaHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., King’s Dragoon Guards. 

1891 . . Sawyer, Haj. H. A., 4e5th Sikhs. 

Ramzan Khan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 

1892 . . Vaughan, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Inhuitry. 

Jaggat Singh, Havildar, 19th Punjab Infantry. 

1893 . . Bower, Capt. H„ 17th Bengal Cavalry (spccijrily awarded 

a gold medal). 

Fazal Dad Khan, Dafadar, 17th Bengal Cavalry, 

1894 . . O’Sullivan, Maj. G. H. W., b.e. 

■ Mull Singh, Sowar, 6th Bengal Cavalry, 

1895 . . Davies, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 

Ganga Dyal Singh, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 

1896 . . OocKERiLL, Lieut, G. K., 28th Punjab Inhintry. 

Ghulam Nabi, Sepoy, Q. V. 0. Corps of (Jtiidos. 

1897 . . SwAYNE, Capt. E. J. F:, lOfch Rajput Itifantry. 

Shahzad Mir, Dafadar, 11th, Ikuigal Laru*,ers. 


— The terms “officer” aad“ soldier” ineludo those serving iii the British 
and Indian armies and their reserves, also those serving in Anxiliary jror(‘(‘H, such as 
the Indian Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and Corp^ under Local GovernnvmtB. 
Frontier Militia, Levies and Military Police, also all ranks serving in tln^ Loyal Air 
Force, Indian Air Force, Royal Indian Marine and the Indian SlaU's Forest's. 

tReplacements of the ribbon may be obtaiued on payment from tins Secretarv, 
IJ,S.I,, Simla. ^ ^ 
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MaoGbegob Memoeial Medallists— 

1898 . . Walkek, Capt. H. B., Duke of CotnwalFs Light Infaatry. 

Adam Khan, Havildar, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides, 

1899 .. DouaLASj Capt. J. A., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

Mihr DiNj Naik, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

1900 .. Wingate, Capt. A. W. S., 14tli Bengal Lancers. 

Gurdit Singh, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 

1901 , . Burton, Maj. 1. B., 17th Bengal Lancers. 

Sundae Singh, Colour Havildar, 31st Burmah Infantry. 

1902 .. Ray, Capt. M. E. E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 

Tilbir Bhandari, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 

1903 ,, Manieord, Lt.-Col. C. 0., I.M.S. 

Ghulam Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q.V.O. Corps of Guides. 

1904 . . Eraser, Capt. L. D., e.g.a. 

Moghal Baz, Dafadar, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

1905 .. Rennick, Maj. F., 40th Pathans (specially awarded a 

gold medal), 

Madho Ram, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 

1906 .. Shahzada Ahmad Mie, Risaldar, 36th Jacob’s Horse. 

Ghaeur Shah, Lance-Naik, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

1907 . . Nangle, Capt. M. C., 92nd Punjabis. 

Sheikh Usman, Havildar, 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry. 

1908 . . Gibbon, Capt. C. M,, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Malang, Havildar, 56th Punjab Rifles. 

1909 .. Muhammad Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers. 

1910 .. Sykes, Maj. P. M., c.m.g., late 2nd Dragoon Guards 

(specially awarded a gold medal). 

Turner, Capt. F, G., r.e. 

Khan Bahadur Sher Jung, Survey of India. 

1911 . . Leachman, Capt. G. E., The Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Gurmukh Singh, Jemadar, 93rd Burmah Infantry. 

1912 .. Pritchard, dapC B. E. Al, 83rd Walla] ahabad Light 

Infantry (specially awarded a gold medal). 

Wilson, Lieut. A. T., c.m.g., 32nd Sikh Pioneers. 
Mohibulla, Lance-Dafadar, Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides. 

1913 . . Abbay, Capt. B. N., 27th Light Cavalry. 

Sirdar Khan, Sowar, 39th (K. G, 0.) Central India Horse. 
Waratong, Havildar, Burmah Military Police (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

1914 .. Bailey, Capt. F. M., LA. (Political Department). 

Morshead, Capt. H. T., r.e. 

Haidar Ali, Naik, 106th Hazara Pioneers. 

1915 . . Waterfield, Capt. F. C., 45th Rattray’s Sikhs. 

Ali Juma, Havildar, 106th Hazara Pioneers. 

1916 .- Abdur Rahman, Naik, 21st Punjabis. 

Zarghun Shah, Havildar, 58th Rifles (F. F.), (specially 
awarded a silver medal), 

1917 .. Mian Afraz Gul, Sepoy, Khyber Rifles, 
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1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


Secret, ary’s Notes 

MaoGbegob Memoeial Medallists— ( eowcJd!.). 

.. Koel, Capt. E. W. 0. (Political Department). 

.. Keeling, Lieut.-Oolonel E. H., m.c., e.e. 

At.t.a Sa, Jemadar, N.-W. Frontier Corps. 

. . Blackee, Capt. L. V. S., Q. V. G. Corps of Guides. 

Awal Nub, C. Q. M. Havildar, 2nd Bn., Q. V. 0. Corps 
of Guides. (Special gratuity of Rs. 200.) 

.. Holt, Maj. A. L., Royal Engineers. 

Shee Ali, Sepoy, No. 4952, 106tli Hazara Pioneers. 

. . Abdul Samad Shah, Capt., o.b.b., 31st D. C. 0. Lancers. 
Nub Muhammad, LAnce-Naik, Lst Guides Infantry, F. F. 

. . Beuce, Capt. J. G., 2/6tli Gurklia Rifles. 

SoHBAT, Head Constable, N.-W. F. Police. 

TTabt Singh Thapa, Survey Department (specially award- 
ed a silver medal). 

.. Rahmat Shah, Havildar, I.D.S.M., N.-W. F. Corps. 
Ghulam Hussain, Naik, N.-W. F. Corps. 

Spbae, Capt. C. R., 5/13tb Frontier Force Rifles. 

Jabbae Khan, Naik, 5/13tb Frontier Force Rifles. 

.. Haevey-Kelly, Maj. C. H. G. H., d.s.o., 4/lOtli Balucb 
Begimeiit. 

, . Lake, Maj. M. 0., 4:/4tli Bombay Grenadiers. 

. . Bowekman, Capt. J. F., 4/lOtli D. (J» 0. Babicli Regiment. 
MtJHAMMAD Khan, Havildar, Zbob Levy Corps. 

.. Abdul Hanan, Naik, N.-W. F. Corps. 

Ghulam Ali, Bafadar, Guidos Cavalry (specially awarded 
a silver medal). 

.. Gbeen, Capt. j. H., 3/20tli Burmali Rifles. 

. . O’CoNNOB, Capt. R. L., l/9t]i Jat Regiment. 

Khial Badshah, Naik, l/13tli Frontier Force Rifles. 

. . Birnie, Capt. B. St. J., Sam Browne’s Cavalry. 

Shib Singh Negi, No. 4013, Rifleman, 10/18tb Royal 
Garbwal Rifles. 

.. Abdul Ghaeur, Havildar, K. G. 0. Bengal Sappers 
and Miners. 

. . No award. 

.. Fergusson, Lt. K.A.P., r.a. 

Bostock, Lt, T.M.T., R.E. 


Se(wetafy^s Notes xiv 

UNITED ' SEEVICE INSTITUTION OP INDIA. ■ 

Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 

{With Bank of Officers at the date of the Essay,) 

.. Roberts, Lt.-CoL F. S., v.c., c.b., r.a. 

. . Colquhody, Capt. J. S., R.A. 

. . CoLQUHOUN, Capt. J. S., R.A. 

. . St. John, Maj. 0. B. C., R.E. 

. . Barrow, Lieut. B. G., 7tli Bengal Infantry. 

.. Mason, Lieut. A. H., R.E. 

.. CoLLEN, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

. , Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7tli Bengal Infantry, 

. . Yate, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 

. . Maude, Capt. F. N., r.e. 

Young, Maj. G. F., 24:th Punjab Infantry (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

. . Duff, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 

. . Maguire, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cavy. Hyderabad Contingent. 
. . Cardew^, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 

.. Bullock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 

. . Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 

. . Neville, Lt.-Col. J. P. C., 14tb Bengal Lancers. 

. . Bingley, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry, 

. . Napier, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 

.. Mullaly, Maj. H., r.e. 

Clay, Capt. C. H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially awarded 
a silver medal). 

. . Neville, Col. J. P. C., s.e. 

. . Thuillier, Capt. H. F., r.e. 

Lubbock, Capt. G., r.e. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

. . Ranken, Lt.-Col. G. P. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 

. . Turner, Capt. H. H. P., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

. . Hamilton, Maj. W. G., d.s.o., Norfolk Regiment. 

Bond, Capt., R. F. G., r.e. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

. . Macmunn, Maj. G. F., d.s.o., r.f.a. 

. . CocKERiLL, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

. . Wood, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 

.. Jeud WINE, Maj. H. S., R.A. 

. . Molyneux, Maj. E. M. J., d.s.o., 12th Cavalry. 

Elsmie, Maj. A. M. S., 56th Rifles, F, F, (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

. . Mr. D. Petrie, m.a., Punjab Police. 

. . Carter, Maj. B. C., The King’s Regiment. 

. . Thomson, Maj. A. G., 58th Vaughan’s Rifles (F. F,). 

. . Bainbridge, Col. W. F., d.s.o., 51st Sikhs (F. F.). 

Norman, Maj. C. L., m.v.o., Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides 
(specially awarded a silver medal). 

. . Crum, Maj. W. E., v.d., Calcutta Light Horse. 

. . Blaker, Maj. W. F., r.f.a. 

. . Gompertz, Capt. A. B., m.c., r.e. 

, . Gompertz^ Capt. M, L» A., 108th Infantry. 
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1920 

1922 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


Pbize Essay Gold Medallists— ( cowcki). 

Kbeist, Lt.-Coi E. S.y D.s.o,, 2/15tIi Siklis. 

Maetin, Maj. H. G., b,s.o.j o.b.e.^ e.e.a. 

Keen, Col. F. S., d.s.o., i.a. 

Dennys, Maj. L. E., m.c., 4:/12tli Frontier Force Eegiinent. 
Hogg, Maj. D. McA., m.c., e.e. 

Fbanks, ,Maj. K. F., d.s.o., 5tli Royal Malirattas. ' 
Dennys, Maj. L. B., m.c., 4/12tli: Frontier Force Regiment. 
Dubnford, Maj, C. M. P., 4/6tli Rajputana Rifles. 

Fobd, Lt.-Col. '6. N., 2/5tIi MaFratta Liglit Infantry,' 

. Thubbdbn, Lt. R. G., Tlie Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). 
Medal not awarded. 

Ddbneobd, Maj. C. M. P., 4/6tIi Rajputana Rifles. 


GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY' COMPETITION, 1935, 


Eleven essays, bearing the folkwing mottoes, were received in 
the Gold Medal Prize Essay Competition for 1935 
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1 . Silent leges inter anna. 

2 . Lumen siccum optima anima, 

3. Lance-Naik. 

4. Tria Jimcta in lino. 

5. Nemo me impune lacessit. 

6 . Video, Volo, Vincio. 

7. Air Actions and Re-actions* 

8 . Seer, 

9 . Moniti Meliora Seciuamur, 

10 . The air menace and its antidote. 

11 . Each for all and all for one. 

The Council of the Institution do not consider that <any of the 
essays submitted are of a standard sufficiently high to justify the 
award of a gold medal and money prize for 1935. 

" NOTICE. ■ 

(i) With effect from the 1 st January 1934, members of ten years’ 
standing who retire from the Service, may continue their membership on 
payment of the reduced subscription of 5 IO /6 per annum. 

{ii) Cadets of the Indian Military Academy are eligible for member- 
ship of the Institution. 

(iii) Officers of the Indian States Forces are eligible for membership of 
the Instruction and also to compete in the Gold Medal Prize Essay 
Competition. 
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Secretary's Notes xvi 

GOLD M 1926; 

The Council has chosen the following subject fox the Gold Medal 
Prize Essay Competition for 1936 

Certain conflicting requirements may be observed between the 
organization of the Army at Home and in India, owing to differences 
in the tasks of these forces. Keeping in mind the importance of the 
principle of standardization of training and organization in the Imperial 
forces, discuss the problems involved.’’ 

The following are the conditions of the competition:— 

(1) The competition is open to all gazetted officers of the 

Civil Administrations the Eoyal Navy, Army, Royal 
Air Force, Auxiliary Forces and Indian State Forces, 

(2) Essays must be typewritten and submitted in triplicate. 

(3) When reference is made to any work, the title of such 

work is to be quoted- 

(4) Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have a 

motto, and, enclosed with the essay, there should be 
sent a sealed envelope with the motto written on the 
outside and the name of the competitor inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by the Secretary 

on or before the 30th June 1936. 

(6) Essays will be submitted for adjudication to three judges, 

chosen by the Council. The judges may recommend 
a money award, not exceeding Es. 150, either in 
addition to, or in substitution for the medal. The 
decision of the three judges will be submitted to the 
Council, who will decide whether the medal is to be 
awarded and whether the essay is to be published. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be announced 

at a Council Meeting to be held in September or October 
1936. 

(8) All essays submitted are to become the property of the 

United Service Institution of India absolutely, and 
authors will not be at liberty to make any use wdiatso- 
ever of their essays without the sanction of the Council. 

(9) Essays should not exceed 15 pages of the size and style of 

the Journal, exclusive of any appendices, tables or 
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SAILING DATES FROM BOMBAY 


1936 (season) 

. . Marcb 
* * March 
, March 
' * . Xpril 
May 
.* , May 

CALIFORNIA and TUSCANIA 
First Class and Tourist 

^ANNIA ELYSIA and CASTA 

CABIN and TOURIST ^ CABIM ilMr¥ 


Castalia 

Britannia 

California 

Tuscania 

Elysia 

Britannia 

Castalia 


October 5 
October 19 
October 31 
November 14 
December 2 
January 9 
'January 30 


Elysia 

Britannia 

Tuscania 

California 

Castalia 

Britannia 


Through Bookings to U. S. A. and Canada 

Through bookings may be effected from Bombay to United S 
or Canada in conjunction with fhp . r 


Particulars from Passenger Agents or :~ 

Grahams Trading Co, (India), Ltd. 

Karachi Calcutta Bombay 





